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Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second Annual Convention 


Convention Theme: Secondary Schools Face the Future 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the department 

of secondary-school administration of the National Education Association 
of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are inter- 
ested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Associa- 
tion publishers The Bulletin and Student Life eight times monthly during the 
school year from October to May inclusively. It conducts research and studies 
in secondary education and has many services for members. Membership is 
three dollars per year, payable to the Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following is a complete report of this Thirty-SSecond Annual Convention held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey from February 21 to 25, 1948. The National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals does not necessarily endorse any individual] group or 
organization or opinion, ideas, or judgments expressed in any of the papers encom- 
passed in these proceedings. 


Binat General Session 
TOPIC: CITIZENSHIP THROUGH THE STUDENT ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


Saturday, February 21, 1948, 11:00 A.M.: Vernon Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; President, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


CuairMan: This is the opening meeting of the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. There will 
be ten other meetings, all to be held in this hotel, except tonight’s banquet 
meeting during the next four days. The banquet meeting tonight at seven P.M. 
will be held in the Embassy Room at the Hotel Strand, which is about a block 
north from here, just off the Boardwalk. 

The officers and the Executive Committee planned these meetings several 
months ago and earnestly endeavored to bring to you and to all interested in 
the administration of the modern secondary school outstanding leaders on to- 
day’s crucial and important issues of secondary education. 

Today, we will discuss the general topic: Citizenship Through the Stu- 
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dent Activity Program, applying it to the present-day secondary school. To- 
night at the banquet meeting, we are asking two great thinkers on world af- 






fairs to tell us about the secondary-school program for tomorrow’s youth. 
This morning, then, we have brought the former principal of the Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, High School and this year principal of the University High 
School, University of Minnesota, here to discuss the administration of a pro- 
gram of school activities that has become known throughout the country and 
certainly throughout the Middle West. Mr. Minard W. Stout, who will speak 
on Managing the Activity Program. 










Managing the Activity Program 
MINARD W. STOUT 






MONG the many problems confronting secondary-school principals in 
A the management of the activity program, there is none more in need of 
solution than that pertaining to the financing of the various activities. This is 
a fundamental problem and from it grow many of the others. It is one of the 
most neglected areas in the whole field of secondary-school administration, for 








in no other does practice lag so far behind theory. 

A program of activities costs money—more than most people realize. A 
few years ago I made a study of 461 high schools to learn the amount of money 
they had to raise in order to finance their activity program. The mean per 
pupil amount raised in those schools was $14.15 while the median amount was 
$12.49. Sixty per cent of the 461 schools raised more than $10 per pupil; thirty 
per cent raised more than $16; twenty per cent raised more than $20; and ten 
per cent rais¢d more than $26 per pupil. Without a doubt, a study made today 
would show still higher figures. 

When the high schools assumed sponsorship of these activities, they also 
took over the many bad practices of raising money that had been developed by 
the former business managers of the organizations. Since then, the schools 















have continued using those questionable sources of revenue and they have de- 
veloped some additional ones of their own. Today one finds a long list of ques- 


tionable methods for raising revenue, among which are the following: 








1. Fees, dues, and assessments 

2. Carnivals, bazaars, and fairs 

3. Fines for books and violation of rules 

4. Commissions for sale of magazines, seeds, Christmas cards and trees 










Minard W. Stout is principal of University High School, University of 





Minnesota, Miuneapolis, Minnesota. 
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. Solicitations of gifts and tag days 
. Food sales 
. Popular-girl contests 
. Profits from sale of souvenirs, candy, and pop 

9. Profits from school’s bookstore and cafeteria 

10. Rent charged students for use of books and lockers 

11. Sale of junk 

12. Sale of advertising in school publications 

Do these sources of income reflect the dignity with which we regard the 
activity program? Don’t the activities have more value than these methods of 
raising funds to support them indicate? What do the citizens in the various 
communities think about the high-school activity program? Do they regard it 
as an integral part of the school’s program? On your way home make it a 
point to ask the people you meet—the gasoline station operator, the waitress, 
the clerk in the store—whether there is a good high school in their town. What 
kind of answers will you get? You will hear, “We have a good high school. 
Our football team won the conference championship last fall”; or “Well, our 
school is not as good as it was a couple of years ago. Boy, did we have a good 
band then. It won an A rating in the state contest.” Most of the answers you 
will get will reflect an interest in and a knowledge of the activity program. 
Seldom will these people volunteer information about what is going on in the 
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academic classroom or the laboratories. 

“But,” some of you may say, “those people do not know of the good work 
that is going on in the curricular areas because that does not get as much pub- 
licity as the activity program does. Furthermore, they do not understand the 


real reasons for which schools exist.” 


NEED FOR STUDY OF FUND-RAISING METHODS 


For what do secondary schools exist? A committee of this organization, 
The Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development, has supplied us 
with an excellent list of ten “Imperative Needs of Youth.” Does the activity 
program in your school play an important part in fulfilling these needs? Test 
yourself, test the members of your faculty, your students, and the members of 
your PTA on this question. Do it by listing the ten “Imperative Needs of 
Youth” down the side of a large sheet of paper. Across the top of that sheet 
write the names of various academic and laboratory subjects—such as Latin, 


algebra, chemistry, composition, history, drafting—that are offered in your 
school. Here and there in that list of subjects insert the names of various activ- 
ities, such as student council, radio club, athletic teams, glee club, debate, and 
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home-room officer. Next evaluate each of these subjects and activities as to how 
well it fulfills each of the ten “Imperative Needs.” Judgment may be based 
on the potential good that can come to an average pupil putting forth average 
effort. 

Suppose English literature is the first subject listed at the top of the page. 
If it fulfills “Imperative Need 1” to a very satisfactory degree, give it five 
points; if it fulfills the need to some extent, give it three points; and if it does 
very little toward meeting the need, give it one point. Go on down the page 
giving the subject a rating for how well it fulfills each of the ten “Imperative 
Needs of Youth.” Add these ten scores for a total score for the subject. Do this 
same thing for each of the subjects and activities. Then compare the scores of 
the subjects with each other and with that of each of the activities. Your results, 
no doubt, will be the same as those found in other schools at other times. 
(Some of the honored academic subjects will rate at the bottom and some of 
the activities will rank at the top of the list.) Any set of objectives for secondary 
education, the Seven Cardinal Principles, or those developed since, will tell the 
same story. The activity program is most certainly an important part of the 
educational program of the secondary school. With this information available, 
how much longer can high-school administrators continue to compel the activ- 


ity program to secure its funds from such haphazard and undignified sources 


as were mentioned earlier? 


DESIRABLE METHODS FOR FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


It should be required of an administrator that he provide a way to finance 
the activity program that will be in harmony with the basic philosophy and 
objectives of good secondary education. In order to do this, the administrator 
must move toward the most defensible source of supply. The most desirable 
way to finance these activities is to have the board of education pay for them 
out of tax funds. From the standpoint of practical procedure, however, it may 
be asking too much to expect a school to move in one jump all of the way 
from a “tag day” method of raising money to complete subsidization by the 
board of education. There may need to be a step in between these two, such as 
a general activity ticket. 

An objective of the activity ticket plan is to increase student participation 
in all activities both as a spectator and as a participator. Under this plan the 
student may attend all of the activities of the school for a year at a price much 
lower than would be necessary were he to pay the regular admission price as he 
attended each individual event. Usually the student is offered two plans for 
paying for the ticket. One permits the student to pay the total cost in a lump 
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sum. The other plan is of an installment nature whereby the student may pay 
so much a week until the total cost is paid. For many pupils the installment 
plan is not only desirable, but necessary. 

The activity ticket eliminates the necessity of a drive for funds for each 
activity. Attendance is increased, and more adequate funds are usually available 
to operate all of the activities. The school is able to estimate more accurately 
the amount of money it will have to spend on activities for the whole year. 
Therefore, the school can budget to each activity, early in the year, the amount 
of money it will have to carry out its program. The plan of selling an activity 
ticket which admits students to all events is much more businesslike and digni- 
fied than having tag dags, bazaars, and popular-girl contests. 

Any school can move from a present program of raising money by the 
various questionable means to a single activity ticket within a year. Once that 
program with its many advantages is set up, the school should start working 
toward the ideal plan, the plan whereby its activities are financed by the board 
of education. 

A good activity program should be financed in the same way as the rest 
of the school’s program. The educational program, in our democracy, should be 
supported by taxation upon those who are able to pay. If the activity program 
has value, if it is worth using teachers’ time for supervision, then it is worth 
being paid for out of tax funds. The activity program should be included as a 
part of the community’s liabilty for the training of its youth. Any practice that 
includes a charge of admission for attendance at public programs and games, 
the main purpose of which is the development of pupil ability through activity, 
is neither logical nor good policy. An even more questionable practice is the 
one which requires students to purchase activity tickets before they can be per- 
formers in an activity. Although tickets to athletic games, plays, music pro- 
grams, and other entertainments may be classed as voluntary, there is constant 
pressure, either direct or indirect, on the student to buy them. Sales will be 
carried on in the home room, tags will be worn, talks will be given stressing 
the need of buying tickets to show loyalty to the school and its activities. These 
items impose a severe economic drain on a good many students, and those who 
cannot afford to pay for such events feel embarrassed and left out of things. If 
these activities are worth while, and certainly they are, they should be provided 
for all pupils and not only for the economic aristocracy of our student bodies. 

Complete subsidization by the board of education will remove the slipshod 
uncertain, and unbusinesslike methods of trying to support the activity pro- 
gram. It will provide the rightful dignity and importance that belong to these 
wholesome activities. On the other hand, because tax money is being put into 
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the program, more definite and tangible educational values will be demanded 


from it. 
THEORY OF SELF-SUPPORT QUESTIONABLE 

When activities have to finance themselves, great pressure may be put on 
the coaches and directors for a professional performance on the part of high- 
school students. Athletic coaches probably have felt this pressure more than 
the other activity sponsors in the past. In too many communities a coach’s suc- 
cess has been decided on the basis of the percentage of games his team won. 
It took a winning team to draw the crowds to provide sufficient money to pay 
the necessary expenses. This same weakness has been present in other activities. 
Plays have been selected and cast with the thought of drawing and pleasing a 
large paying audience and not with the objective of giving boys and girls, who 
need it, the most worth-while experjence possible. The activities have not al- 
ways been run for the welfare of the students. In far too many schools they 
have been run for the welfare of the activities. These schools have been in the 
entertainment business. The show has been the important thing, not the stu- 
dents. In this atmosphere, the activities become ends in themselves rather than 
means to desirable ends. In the light of reason, activities exist in the schools 
only as a means to helping youth reach their optimum growth. The activities 
should not be criticized too harshly, however, for the abortion of their objec- 
tives. They have been forced to their present status by the need to be self-sup- 
porting. They have had to be crowd-pleasers. The way to get to the point 
where the activities can be operated solely for the welfare of boys and girls is 
to have the board of education completely subsidize the program. Then the 
coaches and directors can give a sigh of relief and proceed to carry out a 
program that will help all pupils who want and need the experience their 
activities can give them. 

A start has been made in this direction, more than is generally recognized. 
Boards of education are providing gymnasiums, playing fields, auditoriums, 
and meeting rooms. They are furnishing heat, light, and building service. 
They are paying the salaries of coaches, directors, sponsors, and supervisors. 
Such activities as dramatics, the school newspaper, and the musical organiza- 
tions are being absorbed into the curriculum with time allotted them in the 
daily class schedule. More and more, school boards are assuming the responsi- 
bility for paying a percentage of the operating costs. 

A SURVEY REPORT 

In an atempt to learn the extent to which this is being done, I made a 

study of 478 high schools. The following points constitute a brief summary of 


my findings: 
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1. Sixty-five per cent (313) of the 478 schools reported that the board of 
education financed those activities in which the whole student body 
participated, such as assembly programs. 

. Fifty-nine per cent (283) of the 478 schools said the board of education 
paid the cost of carrying on the general financial administration of the 
activities—the printing of forms, the buying of account books, and 


tho 


other like expenses. 

3. Twenty-four per cent (117) of the 478 schools stated that the board of 
education paid the deficits of those organizations that were not self- 
supporting. 

4. Ninety-nine percent (473) of the 478 schools reported that the board 
of education furnished the use of the school buildings and grounds 
without charge to the activity program. 

. Ninety-eight per cent (468) of the 478 schools did not pay the ticket 
sellers and ticket takers anything in addition to their regular salary 
paid by the board of education. 

6. Ninety-nine per cent (473) of the 478 schools did not pay coaches or 
directors of activities anything in addition to their regular salary as paid 
by the board of education. 

If it is right and legal for boards of education to subsidize the activity 

program to this extent, why is it not right and legal for them to go the rest of 

the way and provide this educational program for all youth? It can be done. 


wi 


ROCHESTER’S PLAN 

I experienced the introduction of a free activity program while serving as 
principal of the Senior High School in Rochester, Minnesota. A number of 
conferences with the superintendent of schools brought an invitation for me to 
present the matter to the board of education. It was not at all difficult to sell 
the members of the board on the idea. They readily agreed on the following 
points: 

1. The city charter states that education shall be provided free of charge 

for all residents between the ages of five and twenty-one. 

. The schools exist for and are dedicated to an educational program. 

. Any activity, then, that the school provides must be included as a part 
of the educational program of the school. Any activity that could not 
fit into the educational program of the school should be dropped. In 
other words, the school had no business being in the show business. 

The board of education in Rochester, Minnesota, voted unanimously to 
subsidize the activity program to the extent that it should be free to all youth 
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enrolled in the school system. For the time being, however, nonstudents in the 
community would continue to pay an admission fee for certain activities. This 
meant that students were admitted to all athletic games, plays, musical pro- 
grams, clubs, and social activities free of charge. They were given the school 
newspaper and a copy of the yearbook. All of these activities were defined as a 
part of the educational program and, therefore, should be furnished free of 
charge to the youth of the community. There was nothing in the laws of the 
state that prevented a school district from financing its educational program. 

This action had many interesting results. Plays, musical programs, and 
athletic events could be given during the school day as a part of the program 


of assemblies, since it was no longer necessary to plan the performances for a 


time when the largest admission-paying crowd could be expected. Attendance 
by high-school students at all activities more than doubled. Enthusiasm for, 


participation in, and loyalty to all activities were greatly increased. More par- 


ents came to the programs than ever before. In fact, the gate receipts for some 
of the events were higher than they had been when students also had to pay. 
With the students being admitted free, Mother and Dad thought they could 
afford some recreation too. In this way, the school’s activity program provided 


an educational program for the entire family. 


PROBLEMS STILL UNSOLVED 


It should not be assumed that all was smooth sailing in the introduction 
of the free activity program in this community. Problems arose which had to 
be met, some of which could be avoided in a second experience. They can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The suddenness of having all activities made free to all students created 
quite a shock to the community. Then, as soon as the reasons were ex- 
plained, the great majority of the people asked, “Why has this not been 
done before now?” The shock, however, could be eased for all con- 
cerned by taking two or three years to get all of the activities on the 
free basis. 

. The matter of space for seating crowds at some events was a problem. 
However, once agreement was reached that the activity program was a 
part of the educational program that the community was providing for 
its youth, the rest was easy. The members of the student body got top 
priority rights to the seats. If any seats were left, outsiders could 
buy them. . 

. The Federal Amusement Tax caused another problem. To allow stu- 
dents to attend an activity free of charge required that they be separated 
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from the admission-paying spectators. This sometimes worked a hard- 
ship on students and their parents or friends. To avoid this, students 
could be required to pay the amount of the tax required on an adult 
ticket and then sit anywhere. This method, however, would require a 
student to pay a Federal tax in order to be allowed to take part in a pub- 
lic school’s educational program. The best way to solve this problem 
would be to make admission free to all people who wish to attend and 
for whom there is room. Really, there is no more reason for charging a 
parent admission to see the results of teaching in football or drama than 
there would be to charge him admission to see the results of teaching 
in Latin or algebra. 

4. There were some people in the community who accused the school of 
making life too easy for youth. In the past, similar arguments were 
given against tuition-free high schools, free textbooks, and other now- 
common practices. Objectors of this type, however, are very willing to 
use paved highways instead of mud roads; they are willing to use cars 
instead of walking; in fact, they prefer to use any of the modern con- 
veniences which make life easy rather than live in the way our hardy 
and rugged ancestors did. They prefer to have others live the life of a 
rugged individual. 

Providing free activities is not an attempt to make life soft for our youth. 
Rather, it is an attempt to make worth-while educational experiences available 
to all youth regardless of their economic status. 

Much has been written and said about the plight of the schools in our 
country. The need for better buildings, curriculum revision, and teachers’ sal- 
aries has received excellent support from radio, screen, magazines, and news- 
papers. But what do we hear or read about the young people who are econom- 
ically unable to attend high school? What do we hear or read about the boy 
or girl who does attend school but who cannot afford an activity ticket and 
thus misses out on an important part of the educational program of the school? 
We do read and hear about the results of these facts—juvenile delinquency. 
Yes, school administrators serve on juvenile delinquency committees to study 
the problem and even give lectures on how to solve it. But they go back to their 
schools and continue to set a financial barrier between many of their students 
and their activity program. They continue to do this in spite of knowing that 
the best way to keep a young person out of trouble is to keep him so busy do- 
ing worth-while things that there is no time for bad influences to infect his 


development. 
It is easy to become enthusiastic about the big things to come in the future, 
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such as raising the salary standards of teachers to attract better people into 
teaching in order to provide better instruction in the future; drawing plans so 
that, when prices go down in the future, a new school plan can be built to pro- 
vide space for a better school program; or appointing a curriculum committee 
to study the probable future needs of youth and develop study materials that 
can be used in the years to come. In fact, it is so easy to dream about the future 
that one becomes confused about what should be done today. One can become 
so enthralled looking at the forest in the distance that he fails to see the trees 
immediately before him. One problem that is squarely in front of the second- 
ary-school administrators in this country is that of financing the activity pro- 
gram. This problem should be solved, and it can be solved now. The activity 
program is a part of our educational program. Therefore, it, too, must be free 
in our program of “Education for All American Youth.” 


Dealing With School Fraternities and Sororities 
LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


HE existence of sororities or fraternities in any high school indicates 

that they are serving some need. It is, therefore, important in the approach 
to the problem to analyze carefully what needs they are serving. One may be 
the need for social activity and may indicate the lack of a social program which 
should be offered by the school. Another need may be the opportunity to be- 
long to a gang or group. Such gangs or groups may represent minorities, social 
or economic cliques of the student body. For example, in some schools where 
fraternities and sororities do exist, we find that certain of these groups restrict 
their membership to certain nationalities, color, race, or creed. In other schools, 
membership 1s restricted to individuals of certain economic and social home 
backgrounds within the community. Some of these may be the “upper uppers” 
or the “lower lowers”. There are other groupings, and each school and com- 
munity must first of all analyze the membership of these clubs and determine 
the need that these clubs serve. A question that each faculty, board of educa- 
tion, or parent group should ask is, “What need do they satisfy?” Do these 
clubs satisfy the gregarious instinct, or do they give evidence of the lack of an 
adequate social and extracurricular program of the school? Is there some other 
reason for their existence? Before we can say that they should or should not 
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exist, a definite study should be made to determine the need and reason for 
their existence. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS ORGANIZATION 

The second step in the approach to the program is to analyze the charac- 
teristics of a high-school fraternity or sorority. They provide an opportunity for 
the individual to identify himself with a small group which receives recogni- 
tion through the following means: 

1. Their restricted membership (Prestige) 

. Their closed meetings (Secrecy) 

. Their pins, sweaters, insignia (Identification with a group) 

. Their social affairs (Social recognition) 

. The support given individual members for school offices (Ange) 

6. Their initiations (Adventure, fun, efc.) 

You will note that none of these in themselves is objectionable, and when- 
ever elimination of the sororities and fraternities is suggested, it is sometimes 
difficult to point out that any of these characteristics in themselves is detri- 
mental to either the individual or the school. However, there is not one of 
these characteristics of the sororities or fraternities which could not be trans- 
ferred to a school club or group. There is a sharp difference between a school 
organization and the sorority and fraternity. It is the distinct difference which 
must constantly be kept in mind not only by school people but also by parents 
and students. The primary difference between the school group and the fra- 
ternity and sorority is the principle of exclusiveness and its undemocratic prin- 
ciple of selection. No public school has a right to sponsor or permit the exist- 
ence of any organization whose membership is not open to all who can qualify. 
It is not to be implied that every organization should be open to any individ- 
ual who desires to join whenever he has the urge and to resign whenever he 
wishes. A club or any group within the school should establish its own stand- 
ards within reason, regardless of how high the standard may be. But when a 
person has met those standards and can prove his qualifications, he should not 
need to fear the blackballing by any students or teachers. It would be absurd 
to say that anyone could join the Tankateers, a girls’ swimming club. Natur- 
ally, the girl would need to meet the qualifications of demonstrating her abil- 
ity to swim, dive, and float, as well as present a record of good conduct, citi- 
zenship, and perhaps scholarship. The boy desiring to join the German Club 
would need to have some knowledge of German to meet the qualifications. 
The boys or girls joining the Hi-Y or Y-Teen groups should be required to 
demonstrate that they are willing to live according to the standards estab- 
lished by the group. However, when these standards are met, every boy and 
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girl should be assured that he would have an equal opportunity to become a 
member of such a group. 
DEMOCRACY DEMANDS DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 

No public school in a democracy has a right to tolerate any group which 
places membership on any basis other than qualification, merit, and achieve- 
ment. The only principle upon which a school can operate is “all for one, and 
one for all.” That immediately eliminates the possibility of one brother being 
taken by a group and another rejected, or of witnessing little comrade groups 
during junior high-school days being broken up when they reach high school 
because one has been taken by the select group and another rejected. It also 
eliminates the right of any group to set up its standards on any bases other 
than merit, qualification, and achievement for membership. 

The right te the pin, the insigne, the pennant, the special dance, the club 

party, and other privileges should be extended only to those groups which have 
the approval of the school and which are based upon the democratic principle 
of a fair opportunity to all. The requirements for groups not supported by the 
school should be supervision by a responsible, organized parent group to serve 
as a supervisor, and then only if provision for membership be clearly under- 
stood and defined. The need for other organizations should be met by an ag- 
gressive and progressive program of school parties, clubs, sports, and other 
extracurricular activities sponsored by the school or responsible community 
agency. 
Do not plan to abolish undesirable organizations within the school and 
then expect a vacuum to remain. If the school is unwilling to provide for the 
social and leisure-time needs and activities of the boys and girls, the authorities 
should not be critical if the boys, girls, and the parents meet the need in their 
own way. 

In dealing with this problem, it is important to keep in mind that each 
school has a local social pattern within which it must work. Conditions, cir- 
cumstances, and people differ, and the way in which the problem is solved will 
depend upon these factors. Nevertheless, the problem should be faced squarely 
and an honest answer given to the constituents, parents, and students of any 
school. 

THE STORY OF LAKEWOOD 

Permit me to review briefly the events and circumstances relating to the 
abolition of sororities and fraternities at Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. It was my privilege to have been principal of that school from the fall 


of 1941 until February 1, 1948. 
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The Situation 
Lakewood is a residential city of 70,000 people. It has three junior high 


schools with grades from the seventh through the ninth years and one senior 
high school with grades from the tenth through the twelfth years. In 1941 the 
enrollment of the senior high school was 2300 students and at present totals 
about 1800. Sororities and fraternities had existed for about thirty years with 
many of the school leaders holding membership. Although the clubs had begun 
originally as small social and natural neighborhood groups, primarily inter- 
ested in fun and leisure-time activities, gradually the idea spread and soon many 
small clubs were competing for membership, prestige, and school offices. It 
was easy to detect at any athletic game where the fellow members of a player 
were by their loud applause of his achievements. Sometimes clubs would unite 
in backing each other’s candidates for offices. Club members cliqued in the 
cafeteria, at games, and about the school. 

If you were “in,” you had arrived; if you were “out,” you were of little 
count. The Hi-Y was composed of two chapters, and although their standards 
were higher, they were also “closed” groups. It was more important to some to 
wear the insigne of their club than those of the school. 

When a student became a member, he found it quite embarrassing to quit 
or rebel against the club leadership. This situation gradually became worse. In 
order to be accepted, a pupil did what the group wanted him to do, and after 
he belonged, he stayed in line. The school had no control and many of the par- 
ties, dances, and week-end affairs were poorly chaperoned or supervised. The 
clubs were powerful enough to unite and “make” or “break” any school activ- 
ity. 

Parents were dissatisfied but feared social repercussions against their chil- 
dren if they raised public objections. Many were helpless in trying to dissuade 
their children from joining because the clubs operated openly and little was 
done to discourage them. Parents who dared to “stand out” against them were 
embarrassed by the parents who thought that membership in a sorority or fra- 
ternity was necessary in order to be accepted socially. 

An analysis of the situation disclosed three important facts. The first was 
that fraternities and sororities served the need for social activities which were 
lacking in the program of the school. Second, many of those who belonged 
desired something better but felt forced to join. Third, and not the least, was 
the fact that many leaders in the communities were willing to back any indi- 
vidual or group who dared to tackle the problem provided they would not be 
out in front if the attempt should fail. 
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It might also be said that there were many parents who would resist such 
an attempt because they fully realized that their children would not hold lead- 
ership in groups which did not depend upon money, family social status, and 
an autor obile, but rather upon personal merit and achievement. Morals, schol- 
arship, and school spirit suffered because of the leadership which had gained 
control of most of the clubs. Their parties, initiations, and week-ead affairs, in 


many instances, gave the school a bad reputation. 


The Approach to Solution. 

A caretul plan was made for their abolition. First, a social program was 
planned to meet the need, which would be superior to anything otfered by the 
fraternities or sororities. Second, a definite program of publicity was organized 
which would give notice to all that these clubs were not approved by the 
school. Third, a counter offensive was started to remove control and power of 
the fraternities and sororities in school activities. Fourth, leaders of the unap- 
proved groups were dealt with fearlessly whenever they attempted to interfere 
with the general welfare of the school. Fifth, a definite goal was set to strike 
the final blow to have them officially abolished when we were certain of three 
things: first, that the majority of the students would back the administration; 
second, that the Board of Education would demonstrate their backing by unan- 
imous action; and third, that the new social program would first prove its 
superiority in meeting the needs of the students in a social and extracurricular 
way. It was also hoped that improvement in scholarship, school spirit, and 
community backing would be evident. 


Monthly School Parties Held 

When the general objectives and plans were completed, the program was 
put into operation. Students, parents, and community leaders were informed 
that the practice of “closed” membership and the undemocratic method of se- 
lection of members were contrary to the principles of a public high school in 
a democratic society. The general slogan of “all for one, and one for all” was 
widely used. Monthly school parties were planned. The first one was attended 
by 1700 students. Everyone co-operated, as it was important to make the first 
one successful. A dance floor was placed on the baseball diamond, lights were 
strung about the botanical gardens, a miniature golf course was constructed in 
the garden, and booths were erected. Everyone had an enjoyable time. The next 
party was scheduled for indoors, and then more problems arose. How could 
we compete with parties held at the country clubs and hotels? We had to 
make the school an attractive place. A large canopy purchased for the purpose 
of transforming the appearance of the room was drawn up inside the running 
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track in the boys’ gym. Now, decorating was easier, indirect lighting was pos- 
sible, and a festive atmosphere was created in the “old” gymnasium. The girls’ 
gymnasium was used for booths and games, and the swimming pool was opened 
for mixed groups. The first indoor party had one thousand present, and 
school parties took a new place in the social life of the school. Each party was 
planned by students and teachers together. Members on the faculty were rotated 
so that everyone served on a committee at some party. One teacher was ap- 
pointed to serve as social director. These parties are now an established part of 
the extracurricular program, and attendance averages more than seven hun- 
dred. The annual Thanksgiving night dance of the fraternities was matched 
by a school victory ball in the Masonic Temple. The Christmas formal was 
matched by one under school auspices. Soon the fraternities and sororities were 
given second place socially, and after suffering severe losses at some of their 
parties, they offered to co-operate. Their co-operation was refused and their 
social program was matched party for party. 


General Policies Agreed Upon 

Another blow to their groups was the adoption of a policy that only the 
insigne of the school was permitted to be worn in and about the school. This 
was difficult to enforce, but the defiants were soon ready to recognize that the 
school and not outside groups would determine policies of administration. In 
all of these procedures, the students and faculty were co-operating. Gradually, 
it came to be recognized that it was not wise to advertise your association with 
one of the unapproved groups. Letters to new students and parents clearly 
emphasized that fraternities and sororities were not approved, and students 
were urged not to participate. 

A coat-of-arms was adopted by the students and teachers, and those enter- 
ing the twelfth grade or graduates were permitted to wear it. This pin 
replaced the fraternity or sorority emblem. Teachers completing ten years of 
service were awarded these pins on Honor Day. 

The Hi-Y groups opened their memberships to thése who would meet 
certain standards and maintain them. The best leaders of the faculty were 
assigned as sponsors and assistants. Recognition was given them in every way 
possible. Soon the Friendship organization comprised of girls became the out- 
standing girls’ club, and Hi-Y, the boys’ group. Awards were made on the 
basis of participation in school clubs, activities, and sports as well as scholar- 
ship. Within two years it was no longer considered “smart” to join a fraternity 
or sorority, and membership in them hit a new low. 

School spirit, scholarship, discipline, parent support, and student interest 
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improved. Constantly, fraternity and sorority members were harassed and 
discouraged. Careful supervision at athletic games discouraged demonstration 


by groups, and it was considered wise not to be seen “hanging around” togeth- 
er because they might be identified as a group of undesirables. 

School offices, appointments, honors, and recognition were gradually being 
awarded to those who backed the school program. It was no longer necessary 
to join a fraternity or sorority to be accepted socially in the school or commu- 
nity. At this time, it was felt that the remnants of the old groups could be elim- 
inated only by official action. The Board of Education by official action prohib- 
ited membership in them after six months from date of notice. The same 
board also made it mandatory for each school to establish a satisfactory social 
program. 


A Few of the Results 

The arguments for the fraternities and sororities were greatly weakened. 
First, there was no longer a need for them socially. School clubs had increased 
to over forty in number; sports, to more than twenty-five; Hi-Y chapters, to 
nine; and Friendship membership, to over four hundred. Scholastic records 
of those not in the sorority and fraternity groups were superior to those hold- 
ing membership. The large majority of students, parents, and community lead- 
ers were in favor of the new program and the abolition of the undesirable 
groups. The real determining factor in the successful abolition of the groups 
was the reaction of the student body. They gave the administration their back- 
ing because they wanted the new program to continue and were convinced 
that the best policy was “one for all, and all for one.” 

Naturally, a few tried to circumvent the board ruling, and one or two 
groups had to be dealt with severely. Nevertheless, the greatest satisfaction 
came in the voluntary surrender of books, minutes, and records, and in the 
united resignation by those members who represented the oldest, strongest, and 
most outstanding clubs. Their leadership was quickly followed by those of 
the newer and smaller groups. 

In two years since the formal action by the Board of Education, the signs 
and evidence of the existence of any unapproved groups have disappeared. 
Some say that they have been driven underground. If that is true, we have no 
worry. As one student said, “What fun is there belonging to something that 
doesn’t dare to do anything publicly.” Then, too, parents are convinced that 
the school is a better place since they have been abolished. Former members 
support the school because of the progress which has been made in meeting 
the needs that the fraternities and sororities met, only in a better and more 
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democratic way. Fraternities and sororities can be abolished. Nevertheless, 
something better must be substituted. It is not urgent to oust them unless the 
school and community are willing to meet the needs that they serve. The best 


defense is a strong offense. 


The Place of the Student Council in the School Program 
GERALD M. VAN POOL 


OME years ago, Bess Streeter Aldrich wrote a best seller about the set- 
tling of Nebraska. It was entitled 4 White Bird Flying. Its central char- 
acter was Laura Deal. Laura was cut off in the will of her rich Uncle Harry 
because she decided not to come to New York to study and live in her uncle’s 
mansion, but to stay in the west, marry, and raise a family. In due time, she 
received the usual dollar from the estate of her uncle which she promptly ex- 
changed for a bright, shiny, silver dollar. One day she threw this silver dol- 
lar as far as she could and watched it curve in the sunlight and fall to the 
earth somewhere out in the field. And then, in the spring, the plows turned 
the dollar deep under the sod; the rains fell and the sun shone on it. But, 
as Mrs. Aldrich describes it, nothing ever came of it; no green thing, no sing- 
ing thing, and no human soul. 

During the course of your educational careers you principals have seen 
many ideas and many organizations suffer the same fate as Laura’s dollar. 
Even though they are nurtured in the richest soil and given the tenderest 
care, you have seen the ideas wither and the organizations die. In most cases, 
probably, this happened because the idea or the organization never really had 
the spark of life to begin with; it was doomed to die a-borning. And probably 
this is as it should be. If an organization doesn’t have that vital spark; if it 
doesn’t have the power and potentiality within it to live and to grow, it is best 
that it die—the sooner the better. 

There is one high-school organization or activity, however, which, far 
from dying out, shows all the signs of becoming one of the healthiest mem- 
bers of the school family. This organization is the student council, an idea 
which grew and prospered until now it is a rare school, indeed, which does 
not have some form of student participation. I was never a student council! 
member and I doubt that many of you principals were members because 
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the student council, as we know it now, is a young organization and school ac- 
tivity; only now can we say that it has really come of age. But in the few 
years of its existence, about twenty-five, the student council has proved that 
it can grow by adapting itself to changing conditions; that it serves in good 
times and in bad; that it is a source of help and assistance to students and 
to the school administration; and that it 1s capable of such good work that 
administrators generally welcome the co-operation of the student council and 
often refer problems to it. I believe that the student council has come of age 
and that it is and ought to be the most important student organization in the 


whole high school. 


OBJECTIVES OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

What, then, is this lusty young organization? What is there in it which 
makes me say, and which I hope you will believe, that it is an organization 
which is here to stay? What does it do and how does it operate so that princi- 
pals all over the country are enthusiastic about it and give it help and support? 
In fact, your own organizatien, the National Asssociation of Secondary- 
School Principals, has assumed responsibility for student council work nation- 
ally, and has set up an office to which student councils may send for help 
and advice. This action was taken recently to meet the increasingly heavy 
demand from schools everywhere for this professional service. 

The student council is an organization of students, elected by students, 
which represents them in an assembly or council; speaks for them, and acts 
for them. It provides an opportunity for the individual student to be heard 
through representatives of his own choosing. It enables him to feel that he 
has a share—that he participates —in the management cf the school. It is 
not self-government:—it is participation in government. The student council 
believes that the best way to learn to do something is to do it; hence, the 
best way to learn to be a good citizen is by the practice of good citizenship. 
The student council tries in every way possible to develop student initiative 


and school pride; to promote worthy citizenship training; to provide an 


opportunity for student self-expression; to promote the welfare of the 
school through better student-faculty relationships; and to interpret the 


school to the community. 

You may well say: “Yes, these objectives are fine; at least they sound 
fine. But what has the council actually done? How has the council proved that 
it is a potent force for good? How can you say it has really come of 
age?” I believe that one proof of the growth in stature of the student council 
movement is the very fact that you principals have seen fit to sponsor the 
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student council nationally as one of your official activities. I believe that it 
is a sign of growing maturity that you have set up a national office with a 
person employed full time to give professional service and advice to councils, 
and that you have set aside one section of this huge convention for a dis- 
cussion of this rather new student activity. 

Another proof of the growth and the seriousness of the student council 
is found in the numerous conventions and conferences which are _ held, 
just as you principals hold your conventions, for the discussions of mutual 
problems and a serious consideration of possible solutions. These young 
people try to get new ideas for their own councils and try to find answers 
to perplexing problems. I have sat in on many such conventions and have 
been impressed with the intelligent, well-thought out discussions; I have 
attended teachers’ conventions which were not so well organized as these 
student meetings. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

This June there will be a national conference in Washington, D.C. of 
student council leaders to which will be invited some of the finest youth 
leaders of the country. The conference will be in the nature of a workshop 
where young people and experienced leaders will sit down together and 
attempt to draw up a series of recommendations of sound and practical 
school practices; where they will work together on common school problems 
and attempt to find intelligent answers to them. Their findings and recom- 
mendations will be published in an annual handbook and will be distributed 
to schools and student councils of the nation next fall. 

In order to find other answers to your question, “Just what has the stu- 
dent council accomplished?” I pressed further and asked a number of high- 
school principals in many parts of the country to give me their ideas on 
what their student council had accomplished and what place they thought 
the council ought to have in the high school. Their answers would cover 
several pages, but a brief summary shows what principals say about this 
kind of school organization. They say that the student council provides op- 
portunities for pupil self-expression; fosters all worthy student activities; 


provides a forum for the discussion of mutual problems; creates and maintains 
high standards of good citizenship; studies may problems and arrives at 
logical conclusions; helps to establish better relationships within the school; 
helps to develop a better sense of responsiblity among the students; and gives 
direction to school policy because the council is aware, even better than the 
faculty, of current trends in student attitudes and can better interpret what 
students think and believe. 
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There are many more. I believe, however, that these few opinions are 
representative of the thinking of high-school principals throughout the 
country. Many of you could give other, perhaps better, reasons for the or- 
ganizing and the support of a student council in your own high school. We 
must not assume, however, that the student council is a panacea for all ills 
and a cure-all for everything that is wrong in every school. The student council! 
does not and should not attempt to usurp the place of other organizations in 
the school and no other organization should be allowed to usurp the place 
of the council. The council should not be a disciplinary body; it should not 
be primarily a fund-raising body, nor simply the social committee for the 
school; it is not the group which has to do the “dirty work” of the school— 
the unpleasant tasks which no one likes to do but which have to be done. 

Precautions THat SHoutp Be Taken 

We know that the present success of the student council movement was 
not attained easily and that there have been mistakes and misunderstandings. 
In some cases the student council was organized because it would look 
good to the high-school visitor, but the council was never given any power 
nor was it intended that it have any. One young lady told me at a recent con- 
vention that her principal picked all the candidates for office in the council 
and told the students that they must choose from among this list. The council 
in a school like that will produce about as many good results as Laura Deal’s 
dollar, buried in the sod of a Nebraska prairie. We know, in some cases, that 
some student councils have misunderstood their duties and responsibilites 
and have attempted to run the school. Obviously, students must never be told 
that they are running the school; they must never be told that the student coun- 
cil is a form of self-government. If students have this idea, then the first time 
that a principal deems it advisable to exercise his right to veto, they will have 
just cause for complaint. This mistake has been made so often that it is well 
for me to repeat my statement here and emphasize that students must be 
informed that a student council is their opportunity to share, to participate 
in the management of a school, but that they are not in charge and it was 
never intended that they should be in complete charge and take over the 
legal and moral responsibility of the school principal. 

On other occasions we have seen council members abuse their power 
and demand certain prerogatives as their rightful due. I well remember one 
boy, whom I shall call Joe, who was a council member in a school where I 
was the council adviser. Students in that school were required to attend noon 
assembly where they received little slips of paper from the student officers in 
charge. These slips were presented to the one o'clock teacher as evidence of 
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assembly attendance. Joe carried on a successful campaign with his slogan 
“Elect me and skip assembly.” He harbored the idea that he could secure 
enough assembly slips at noon to pass to his friends, and students could then 
“cut” assembly and get their slips from Joe before their 1 p.m. class. 

Joe was simply aping what he had heard, read, and seen in the world 
about him—a world in which politicians made various promises to the 
voters. To his mind, it seemed perfectly legitimate that, if his friends voted 
for him, he should do them a favor. 

Yes, there have been some mistakes and some misunderstandings. But 
I believe it is generally agreed that in spite of this, the student council, like 
the motor car, is here to stay. It has been demonstrated by the stern test of 
experience that the student council has been of too much assistance and 
has accomplished too much good to be buried like Laura Deal's silver dollar. 


There will be less need for us as a nation to be worried about the 
future of our young people and the future of the country if we adopt, in fact 
as well as in theory, the ideas and the ideals which the student council tries 
to practice as well as preach. The high-school principal has less need to fear 
a crisis or an emergency if he has an honest, efficient, well-organized, and 
functioning student council to which he can turn for support and assistance. 
Do you have that kind of a student council in your school? 





FREEDOM TRAIN FILMSTRIPS—Thousands of people are crowding into the 
railroad stations to see the Freedom Train’s precious cargo of historic doeu- 
ments and to view the continuous projection of “Our American Heritage” Kit, 
a series of six filmstrips produced by the Reader’s Digest. A total of 19,000 
Manhattanites jammed Grand Central in three days; many thousands more 
were turned away or visited the Freedom Train during its stops in other of 
New York’s five boroughs. This busy scene in New York’s famous terminal is 
being repeated in depots of more than 300 communities as the Freedom Train 
rolls along on its year-long tour of all forty-eight states. In all Freedom Train 
ceremonies, the Reader's Digest filmstrips play their part to spread understand- 
ing of America’s heritage of freedom. Depicting the growth of this freedom 
from its earliest beginnings in medieval England up to the present day, the 
filmstrips were especially prepared, at the request of the National Education 
Association, for the American Heritage Program. They constitute the Digest’s 
nenprofit contribution to this nation-wide patriotic movement. Distributor for 
the strips is the Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science Publishing Company, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. This Kit of six Filmstrips is 
available in black and white for $19.50 and includes a forty-page illustrated 


Teaching Guide. 
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Saturday, February 21, 1948, 2:30 P.M., Vernon Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of High Schools and Prvsi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; Executive Com- 
mittee, National Association of Secondary-School Princip.ils. 








CuairMan: We have a most timely topic this afternoon: “Education for 
International Understanding.” We are very pleased to have as the first spe.ik- 
er Harold E. Snyder. He has seen a lot of this work going on at firsthand, and 
we are certainly glad that Doctor Snyder could be here. I shall not take any 
more of his time—Dr. Snyder. 








Building International Understanding Through Educational 
Reconstruction in War-Devastated Countries 


HAROLD E. SNYDER 

T is a genuine pleasure to have this opportunity to speak to the members of 

an association which has played such an important part in the American 
effort on behalf of those countries devastated by war. I want particularly to 
thank Paul E. Elicker, Wilfred Ringer, and all members of your association 
who have co-operated so splendidly in the Crer Graduating Class Memorials 
Project. In this expression of thanks, I am joined by Dr. Bernard Drzewieski, 
Director of the Reconstruction Section of Unesco, When Dr. Drzewieski left 
New York for Paris a few weeks ago, he asked me to convey to you his per- 
sonal gratitude and that of Unesco. These Class Memorials have made it 
possible for pupils in many parts of the world to receive materials without 
which it would have been extremely difficult for them to work—school sup- 
plies, books, laboratory equipment, simple visual aids. Funds from the project 
also permitted the sending of five additional teachers from devastated countries 


tc Unesco’s International Seminar on International Understanding last 
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NEEDS IN DEVASTATED COUNTRIES 
I should like now to say a few words about the needs in the devastated 
countries, and then to point out some of the factors relating to educational re- 
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construction which are frequently overlooked. Finally, I shall try to leave with 
you a few suggestions of specific things which secondary-school principals can 


ING 
do to help. 
_ Twice during the past year and a half it has been my privilege to visit 
j Europe on missions to or on behalf of Unesco. I had the good fortune to parti- 
Presi cipate in Unesco’s first field mission—to Greece, to visit nine of the devastated 
Com. countries in all, and to attend international conferences in London, Paris, and 
cipals, Mexico City. I have heard educators from many parts of the world describing 
on for the overwhelming problems which confront them. I have heard them insist time 
spe.ik- and again that the very basis of Unesco’s effort to bring about educational and 
1, and cultural co-operation lies in aiding those countries devastated by war to re-estab- 
€ any lish at least a minimum of educational opportunity for the so-called “lost gener- 
ation”—those millions of youth who have had either no schooling at all during 
their formative years or who have been subjected to Axis-imposed curricula— 
onal youth who have been taught as a matter of patriotic duty during the enemy 
occupation to lie, cheat, steal, hate, and even to kill, if necessary, to save their 
family and friends or to embarrass the enemy—youth still suffering from the 
- frightful physical and mental handicaps resulting from years of exposure to 
al cold, hunger, disease without medicine, loss of parents, and all the terrors of 
y e enemy occupation. 
sia At this very moment, teachers in Europe and Asia are bravely struggling to 
niall reclaim this lost generation, working in bitterly cold classrooms without text- 
ski, books or other materials regarded by us as essential, without adequate prepara- 
left tion for teaching, or if experienced, lacking in information concerning develop- 
per- ments in their fields during the war years. 
e it Unfortunately, neither Unrra nor any other major postwar project for re- 
out lief and economic reconstruction has been enabled to undertake this gigantic 
up- task. Unrra was limited by its basic charter in what it could do for and through 
ect education. Unesco has called attention to the problem and is now, since the re- 
‘ies cent meeting in Paris, prepared to provide a steady flow of information to vol- 
ast untary agencies. It has not, however, been given the financial means to become 
2 major operating rehabilitation agency. Large American governmental appro- 
priations for this purpose clearly are not in prospect, despite the plan to spend 
ed billions for economic recovery. In the field of education, whatever is done must 


be done through voluntary effort. 

While voluntary methods can never be adequate to meet a need so wide- 
spread and so pressing, it will be clear to you as educators that individual 
and group participation in such projects has the great value of providing a 
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tangible road toward mutual understanding among our youth, our teachers, 
and our people and those of other countries. As educators, you will also readily 
discern the relationship between educational reconstruction and world peace. 
Educators do not need to be persuaded that international understanding and a 
stable world depend in large measure upon educational opportunity. Ameri- 
can educators do not need to be told that our nation’s leadership in peace 
cannot rest alone with diplomacy, world trade, or even upon foreign-language 
broadcasts, important as these are. 

The youth of the world and the educators of the world have often looked 
for some sign from America of a concern for human and spiritual values. I re- 
gret to say that too often they have looked in vain. Today they are looking to 
America with a desperate earnestness which we dare not ignore. They are 
asking not for charity, but for a chance. 

Let me hasten to say that I recognize fully that food, clothing, medicine, 
machinery, and other materials needed for economic rehabilitation are of first 
importance. These needs have by no means been adequately met in all coun- 
tries. As long as serious undernourishment remains, basic relief should have top 
priority. I am glad that so many of you are sending Care packages and are co- 
operating in the American Overseas Aid Campaign. But our responsibility 
does not stop here. We must help individuals regain their perspective, assist 
them in acquiring the technical skills needed to rebuild their countries, help 
them to secure information about the outside world. We must establish a per- 
sonal bond among our students, our faculties, and our people and theirs. 
Thus, we will play our part in developing a functional world citizenship which 
is the cornerstone of international co-operation and lasting peace. 


REMOVING ILLUSIONS 

What can we, as American educators, do about these problems? The first 
step is a disagreeable one. We must get rid of several comfortable illusions. 
These illusions are not, I realize, prevalent in this group. They are, however, 
illusions held by such a dangerously high proportion of Americans that—as 
American educators—we must be aware of them and seek actively to combat 
them. ' 

The first illusion is that we can build a safe, secure life for ourselves and 
for the next generation of Americans merely by minding our own business— 
devoting ourselves exclusively to our domestic problems. I will merely mention 
this illusion because in this atomic age it is so obviously fallacious. It is, never- 
theless, one that is extremely tempting as we find ourselves preoccupied with 
our own problems and overwhelmed by the magnitude and complexity of in- 
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ternational problems. It is so easy for all of us to become absorbed with per- 
sonal, local, state, or national problems and to overlook events in other parts 
of the world which may eventually jeopardize our own security at home. This 
form of escapism is particularly attractive to administrative people—excepting, 
of course, high-school principals. 

The second illusion is closely related to the first. It is the illusion that we 
can keep our handling of domestic and international problems in entirely sep- 
arate compartments. Any thoughtful person who travels abroad today knows 
that we Americans live in a glass house. Our own inventions in the field of 
mass communications—press, radio, motion picture—make it impossible to por- 
tray ourselves to others in an exclusively favorable light. It was my unhappy 
experience to learn from European newspapers that Americans were eating 
more than ever before in their history while the rest of the world was eating 
less, that potatoes were being destroyed in Idaho, pleasure driving had increased 
to such an extent that exports of gasoline and oil—even to the devastated coun- 
tries—might have to be drastically reduced or eliminated. Can you wonder 
that Europeans are sometimes puzzled about America, that our influence 
abroad is frequently jeopardized by the growing pains of democracy at home? 
The great challenge to all today is that we be broad enough to recognize the 
inseparability of domestic and foreign problems, and energetic enough to work 
simultaneously on both fronts. 

Third, we must get rid of the illusions that aiding the war-devastated 
countries is charity—as the word is generally used—that what we do is done 
out of the goodness of our hearts, that we must expect the recipients of our 
largesse to be eternally grateful and ever after markedly submissive to our 
wishes. This is a false and a dangerous theory—one that has already done much 
damage both to American prestige and to the legitimate national pride of 
other countries. Aid in rebuilding educational institutions and in restoring 
educational opportunity in other lands is not charity. It should certainly reflect 
humanitarianism, but it is also enlightened self-interest. It should be regarded 
as only a very partial repayment of a debt incurred by every American when 
the invaded lands bore the brunt of the physical and human destruction of war. 
It may be difficult, but it should not be impossible for us to visualize what it 
means to be a teacher and school director in Greece, Czechoslovakia, China, 
the Philippines. It is difficult, but it is not impossible for us to see that enlight- 
ened self-interest dictates that we must try to reclaim the lost generation abroad, 
for to fail to do so will be to allow another generation to grow up uneducated, 
lacking in economic opportunity, embittered, lacking vocational skills needed 
for economic security, and susceptible to totalitarian propaganda. Serious lack 
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of educational opportunity in distant countries threatens the security and hap. 
piness of our American youth, It increases the likelihood that boys now in our 
high schools and these pathetic victims of war will sooner or later become n- 
gaged in the grim business of mutual extermination. 

The fourth dangerous illusion is that we must serve as educational mis- 
sionaries, providing assistance so that we may remake the world in the Amer- 
ican cultural pattern. I shall not deal at all with the question of introducing 
abroad our American political and economic viewpoint. Those are separaie, 
although related, questions. I was alarmed to find in Europe last summer— 
even in Western Europe—a serious suspicion of American cultural imperialism, 
a fear that our new international pre-eminence might constitute a threat to 
their historic cultural values, their educational assumptions, their established 
ways of life, even their language. This attitude is most unfortunate and almost 
entirely unjustified. It is attributable in part to anti-American propaganda in 
certain countries, partly to a failure on the part of the United States to make a 
systematic effort to explain its motives, and partly by awkwardness and naivete 
in some of our dealings with other countries. 

Unfortunately, there are some Americans who believe that the cure for the 
ills of the world is to make a direct effort to remake it in our own image. Cer- 
tainly, in the field of education this is neither appropriate nor, in fact, feasible. 
We cannot impose upon others the American brand of -ducation, excellent as 
it is for us. Many of the best developments in Americ. education can, how- 
ever, aid other countries in meeting the urgent problems confronting them. 
This is particularly true of the concepts and techniques employed in the best 
American secondary schools. It is true in vocational education, visual education, 
guidance, and many other fields. It is both appropriate and feasible to offer 
others the benefit of our experience in those fields and in those ways which they 
themselves recognize as relevant to problems they are now facing. This is 
wholly different from one which would demand adoption of our entire educa- 
tional pattern. 

The fifth and final illusion is that educational reconstruction is entirely a 
matter of giving, getting nothing in return—that it is a one-way street. In 
many areas of human endeavor, we have much to learn feom other countries. 
In music, art, the handcrafts, the enjoyment of leisure, the interest in lan- 
guages, the reverence for schooling and the schoolmaster, we can learn from 
them. We can likewise derive lasting benefit and satisfaction from contacts 
and friendships developed in connection with educational reconstruction activ- 
ities. By approaching reconstruction projects in a sense of humility as contrasted 
with the “Lady Bountiful” attitude, by placing our services to them on the basis 
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o exchanges of materials, of persons, and of ideas, we shall accomplish the 
riost lasting good both for donor and recipient. 


THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE 


May I now review the major needs and the type of assistance and suggest 
some of the things that we could do about them. Educational lacks in the de- 
\ stated countries fall into the following categories: 

1. The lack of books or periodicals and of the means of producing the 

same. 

2. The lack of other educational supplies and materials. 

3. The lack of trained personnel and of access to technical knowledge in 

fields characterized by marked advances during the war. 

Taking these lacks one at a time, may I make a few specific suggestions. 

1. Books and periodicals are still almost totally lacking in many countries. 
Even in Western Europe, I was told that current or recent printed professional 
materials, in English, are literally worth their weight in gold. They are read, 
re-read, studied, excerpted, copied, and passed from hand to hand to an extent 
unheard of in this country. There was a particular dearth of professional pub- 
lications needed to bring educators up to date, concerning developments in 
their fields during the years they were shut off from the outside world. There is 
need for current textbooks of all levels for use in teacher educational institu- 
tions so as to provide an inkling of current trends in method and curriculum. 
There is a great need for standard American and British literature to aid in the 
learning of English. 

A very simple device exists for handling contributions of used books and 
periodicals. They may be sent prepaid to the American Book Center, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., where they will be sorted and allocated to 
countries needing them, crated and shipped by means of a special fund which 
has been collected for the purpose. 

2. Other material needs range from simple supplies, still lacking in a few 
countries such as Greece, Ethiopia, Yugoslavia, and China, to such items 
needed by all devastated countries as laboratory equipment, visual aids, equip- 
ment for vocational, agricultural, medical, and dental education. Many of the 
organizations listed in the Handbook and publications of our Commission are 
willing to assist in shipping gifts of this kind. One of the most important or- 
ganizations in this field is, of course, the Junior Red Cross which has provided, 
‘om contributions of millions of American children, aid totaling more than 
55,000,000 to devastated countries. 

3. The key to educational reconstruction is, of course, trained personnel. 
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Professional workers, particularly teachers, are, as I reported earlier, very scarce 
indeed. In addition to the handicaps already mentioned under which teachers 
abroad are laboring, they as salaried workers are particularly hard hit every- 
where by inflation. This is, of course, true in our own country, but imagine 
the problem of the average Greek teacher who earns thirty dollars a month 
and who finds that that sum is barely enough to buy a pair of shoes; or th: 
Italian teacher who must sell newspapers or do common labor for his main 
support while continuing his teaching on a part-time basis; or the Chinese 
university professor whose income has shrunk below that of the average Shang- 
hai rickshaw coolie and who is, therefore, unable to send his own children to 
school. , 
SOME WAYS IN WHICH TO HELP 

Cases of malnutrition among teachers and students have been growing in 
number, and I shudder to think of what the last months of this winter will 
bring. During the next few months in particular, I hope that each of you will 
consider sending Care food or clothing packages to needy teachers and stu- 
dents. By special arrangement with Care—a nonprofit organization—worthy 
recipients of any professional group requested by the donor will be located by 
Care’s representatives in the European countries it serves. Delivery of the pack- 
age is guaranteed. Care is located at 50 Broad Street, New York City. 

But, while basic relief must come first, we should not stop there. Educa- 
tional workers abroad attach equal importance to opportunities for advanced 
study and observation by mature leaders of the profession already holding posi- 
tions of responsibility so that they may go back with the latest technical infor- 
mation and skill which they can in turn transmit to their colleagues. In Unrra 
despite the restrictions upon educational work, we were able to demonstrate 
the value of such fellowships for experts in the fields of economic and health 
rehabilitation. This device is equally essential in educational reconstruction for, 
without such training projects involving material, aid may be of limited value. 
Several organizations such as the Association for Childhood Education, the 
American Chemical Society, and the American Association of University 
Women have already provided such grants. The NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers decided at its recent Ohio conference to offes several next year. 

May I call your special attention to a new project just initiated by our 
Commission in collaboration with the NEA, the American Red Cross, and 
various other organizations designed to bring to this country in March or April 
a group of educational leaders from a dozen devastated countries. These per- 
sons will participate in a program of planned observation of best practice in 
American education—each studying in the state or community from which the 
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funds were provided. During June, all will participate in a joint seminar at 
which problems of common concern such as teacher education, child develop- 
nent, and guidance will be discussed in an attempt to synthesize best thinking 
in those fields. Participants will then attend the NEA convention, educational 
conferences, institutes, and summer sessions, returning to their countries in 
September. One of the most worth-while contributions which an organization 
could make to educational reconstruction would be to raise funds needed to 
bring leaders in the field of secondary education to participate in this program. 
This would be a stimulating experience for the donor as well as for the recipient 
——as many of you who have met the British exchange teachers can testify. 


Sending of educational advisory missions is another activity in which 
your organization might well have a part. Such aid is especially desired in 
countries in which the war has resulted in new and insistent demands for 
universal secondary education. These countries are coming to recognize the 
value of American experience in this field. 


May I also call your attention once more to the Graduating Memori- 
als Project. I have brought with me mimeographed summaries of the contri- 
butions of the 1947 classes and how the money was spent. Gifts were made by 
high schools in thirty-four states and territories. The largest came from the 
lowa City High School, $600. Other memorials of more than $200 were re- 
ceived from the Moline, Illinois, Senior High School; from the Chicago Central 
YMCA Day and Evening High School; from the Mishawaka, Indiana, High 
School; Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana; Bradford Senior High School, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts; Blue Earth, Minnesota, High School; and the Re- 
dondo, California, Union High School. 

As you know, the project has been renewed this year, and letters went out 
to all 1948 classes early in January. It is too soon to say what the results will be, 
but already several classes have responded. I hope that all principals will cali 
to the attention of graduating class officers the possibility of participating in this 
project. Contributions may be made either directly to UNesco’s Reconstruction 
Fund, or to any reliable organization with a program for international educa- 
tional reconstruction. The names of many such organizations are listed in the 
Crer Handbook. 

In conclusion, may I point out the advantage which educational recon- 
struction activities provide in affording a means of giving concrete expression 
to our natural American humanitarianism and to our desire for a better world. 
All too frequently, international understanding is something we merely talk 


about, a highly academic concept. Through reconstruction projects, thousands 
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of school children, teachers, church members, members of clubs and fratern:!| 
groups, and school administrators have found a way to translate humanitarian 
ideas and impulses into a form of action whereby they not only provide u:- 
gently needed assistance, but also are enabled simultaneously to strengthen the 
world’s first great experiment in international educational co-operation, 
Unesco, Let us continue to carry our aspirations for Unesco beyond the stage 
of mere verbalization and into the realm of action. 


A Program for Teaching International Understanding 
BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


HE assumption of this address is that mankind is now living in an inter- 

dependent society, world-wide in its proportions. Our inquiry is directed 
to the question: “How can education, science, and culture generally, working 
through the media of communication, be utilized to speed the day when men 
and women everywhre will be willing to accept their membership in this 
global community?” 

Over a iong stretch of history we observe that communities have constantly 
shifted in composition and boundaries. It is difficult to identify the precise 
moment at which people living in a given area become so interdependent that 
they may be said to constitute a community. Frequently, there is considerable 
time lag between the emergence of a community and the willingness of people 
to recognize the fact and accept their membership in it. This is not infrequently 
a period of turbulence. 

The testimony of anthropology and sociology appears to be that, once a 
people have developed a sense of “belonging” to a community, they are easily 
persuaded to support the codes of behavior and institutions designed to give it 
order and security. If this testimony be reliable, it is clear that our problem in 
the world today is not primarily one of persuading people to support agencies 
of international organization, but rather the more fundamental undertaking ot 
helping them to sense and to accept their membership in the world commu- 


nity. 


Let us take the history of the United States as a case study. In the early 
days of the original colonies, it could not be said that there was an over-all 
community tying them together. Distances were too great; inter-communica 
tion too difficult. However, as highways and transportation improved and 
populations increased, there came a time, difficult to identify, when individual! 


Ben M. Cherrington is Director of the Social Science Foundation, University 0! 
Denver, Colorado. 
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co onies were merged into a larger community. The members seemed first to 
ha e been aware of their common interests during the Revolutionary War when 
th y were fighting against Great Britain. But with the disappearance of the 
Ri d Coats the sense of belonging to the larger community waned and the old 
fa:niliar feeiing of citizenship in the respective colonies came to the fore. The 
result, as you will recall, was an unwillingness to allocate adequate powers 
and responsibilities to a central government. Only after the bitter experience 
of widespread unemployment and bankruptcy, did the peoples of the Colonies 
recognize the degree of their interdependence and the futility of the Articles 
of Confederation. The Philadelphia Convention followed, out of which emerged 
the Constitution for a more perfect union. Despite the fact that since that time 
the size of the union has increased vastly and the number of its citizens multi- 
plied many fold, the sense of belonging is strong with every individual in every 
section of the land. How has it been possible to establish this acceptance of the 
wider community? There are many answers, but I believe the one most im- 
portant is through general education, broadly conceived. There have been no 
barriers to the free flow of ideas or the movement of people from state to state. 
The newspaper, the radio, the mail, magazines, motion pictures, the telephone, 
and the processes of transportationa—through these we are kept aware of the 
reality of each other, in touch with the ideas, the difficulties, the discoveries, 
the disappointments, the triumphs, and the beliefs of the peoples of every sec- 
tion of our country. Equally important has been the constant movement back 
and forth of our people. Everywhere men and women—the people—are con- 
stantly coming together from all parts of the country to share with other men 
and women—other people—their problems, their ideas, their beliefs, their 
knowledge. And out of these shared experiences, out of these transfusions of 
knowledge and experience, grows and has grown in our country this real 
vital sense of solidarity—of kinship. 
THE WORLD COMMUNITY 
‘Let us turn now to the world problem. As to the facts of world commu- 

nity, the evidence appears convincing. Modern industrialism with its require- 
ments for raw materials and markets has tied remote and near places of the 
world together in a web of interdependent relationships, and recent techno- 
lozical and scientific developments have rendered the phrase “One World” a 
commonplace. Former Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, concludes his 
now well-known article in Harpers for February, 1947, justifying the dropping 
o! the atomic bomb with these words: 


In this last great action of the Second World War. we were given final proof 
that war is death. War in the twentieth century has grown steadily more barbar- 
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ous, more destructive, more debased in all its aspects. Now, with the release of 
atomic energy, man’s ability to destroy himself is very nearly complete. The bomls 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended a war. They also made it wholly clear 
that we must never have another war. This is the lesson men and leaders ever; - 
where must learn, and I believe that when they learn it they will find a way to 


lasting peace. There is no other choice. 


Through the League of Nations and currently the United Nations system, 
mankind is striving to develop institutions for the formulation and enforce- 
ment of codes of behavior in the service of common interests. The part that 
might be played by media of communication in accelerating the acceptance 
of community by people everywhere is not to be overlooked. These instrumen- 
talities are placed at the disposal of education, science, and culture generally 
through a new United Nations agency popularly known as Unesco. It’s pur- 
pose as set forth in its constitution is to develop and to increase the means of 
communication between the peoples of the world, and to employ these means 
for the purpose of mutual understanding and a truer, more perfect knowledge 
of each others’ lives. Its orientation is definitely global. It does not propose to 
impose the cultural pattern of one nation or a group of nations upon others. 
It rests upon faith that the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth and the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge will tend to bring about the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind which its constitution declares to be essential to 


enduring peace. 

Clearly it was the intent of the Congress in passing the legislation author- 
izing membership in the organization that, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it shall be truly a peoples’ movement. Throughout our history, educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural institutions for the most part have developed 
under the auspices of state and local units of government and private sponsor- 
ship. Doubtless Congress had this in mind in providing by law for a National 
Commission of one hundred members to be chosen from outstanding national 
organizations representing virtually a cross section of our educational, cultural, 
and civic life. There can be no doubt about the enthusiasm with which Unesco 
has been received in this country. The National Commission sponsored a con- 
vention in Philadelphia last spring to which more than six hundred national 
organizations sent representatives to formulate plans tor participation in the 
organization’s program. As a means for more speedily bringing Unesco to the 
people, the National Commission experimented with a Mountain-Plains Re- 
gional Conference in Denver in May. Here again approximately 2,000 dele 
gates came, representing more than 600 organizations in the eight states. I un- 
derstand that plans are now under way for a Pacific Coast regional conference 
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to be held under the auspices of the National Commission sometime in the 


late spring. 
Unfortunately, not many other countries are entering Unesco with the 
degree of hope and enthusiasm characteristic of the Americans. Many of them 


are so harassed with problems of food and clothing and shelter that things 
o! the mind receive scant attention. Many have grown skeptical of the possi- 
bility in this period of crisis of the ordinary people freely co-operating on a 
world scale. Many governments are holding a tight reign over the external 
activities of their citizens. Yet despite these serious limitations, competent ob- 
servers, Who have followed Unesco closely from the beginning, report a steady 
progress. The very sincerity of the Americans in their eagerness to get behind 
governments and join hands with citizens in other countries for co-operation 
in matters of common interest, we are told, is rousing hope in country after 


country. It may be that the darkest days for UNzsco are passed. 


However, any realistic scanning of the world situation today makes it ob- 
vious that when we add up all the conviction and energy devoted to education, 
science, culture, and the media of communications as means of accelerating 
awareness of and acceptance of the world community—when we add it all up, 
it is pathetically weak in comparison to the other uses to which these same 
things are being put. And this holds for America as well as other nations. 
In the so-called “cold war” in which all of us are caught, the nations are em- 
ploying, in increasing degree, what has been characterized as “psychological 
weapons.” The media of communication—the radio, the press, the cinema— 
the materials of education, science, and the arts; all are being used abroad as 
instruments of state policy, the avowed purpose being to correct misunderstand- 
ings, to explain to nations the country’s policy, to win friends, and, in general, 
to facilitate the achievement of its objectives in foreign affairs. All of this is an 
outgrowth of World War II in which propaganda was employed extensively 
as an instrument of warfare. As a matter of fact, Italy, Germany, and Japan 
had employed it on a grand scale long before the outbreak of the conflict. 


It is no easy undertaking to change overnight an instrument of warfare 
into an instrument of peace. Peace, of course, is the declared objective of prop- 
aganda activities of all nations today. But no matter how worthy the objectives 
or how necessary the activity, given the present state of the world, it is difficult 
to see how competing programs of national propaganda can conceivably con- 
tribute to a sense of world community and acceptance of membership therein. 
The Congress of the United States has just passed the so-called Mundt Bill “to 
promote better understanding of the United States among the peoples of the 
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world and to strengthen co-operative international relations.” As original 'y 
passed by the House, it did violence to basic principles of American educatio, 
It would have combined in one office the unilateral propaganda activities of 
the Department of State with international educational, scientific, and cultur | 
activities, thus laying open to the charge of propaganda the educational pr°- 
gram of this country. Amendments introduced by Senator Smith of New Je: 
sey which corrected these basic errors were accepted by the House and inco: 
porated in the Bill as finally passed. As it now reads, the bill really has two 
objectives: first, to enable the United States to promote a better understanding 
of the United States in other countries—that, you will see is largely a unilater: 
program of information and propaganda—and second to increase mutual un- 
derstanding between the people of the United States and the peoples of other 
countries. And then in order to distinguish between these two objectives, the 
bill provides that among the means to be used in achieving these objectives are: 
one, an information service to disseminate abroad information about the 
United States—its people and policies promulgated by the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and other responsible officials of government 
having to do with matters affecting foreign affairs—that, it may be seen, is the 
propaganda phase of the program. Two, an educational exchange service to 
co-operate with other nations in (a) interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills, (b) the rendering of technical services, and (c) the interchange of de- 
velopments within the field of education, the arts, and sciences. This second 
phase—namely, educational exchange service—involves the co-operation of oth- 
er nations and is not a unilateral activity. This clear distinction of the two dif- 
ferent types of functions carries throughout the bill. It provides for two advi- 
sory commissions of five members each to be appointed by the President: one to 
advise the Department of State in its information services and the other to ad- 
vise on the educational exchange services. At every appropriate point the bill 
emphasizes that, wherever possible, the Secretary of State shall by contract em- 
ploy nongovernmental agencies to carry out the program. 


Thus we see that the United States government is committed to the three 
types of activities, each employing the media of communicgtion. The first, the 
information service or unilateral propaganda activities of the Department of 
State is to be used as a weapon to counteract the onslaught of propaganda pro- 
grams of other nations and to establish as widely as possible true understanc- 
ing of American policy. Where this will lead us, how effective it will prove in 
achieving results, time alone will tell..One thing seems certain, as we havc 
said, it does not promise to hasten the arrival of an ordered and peaceful wor!:! 
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community. Second, the educational exchange service is perhaps a middle posi- 
a between the unilateral information service and Unesco. In developing 
educational exchange program, initiative will undoubtedly be taken by the 
jnited States. Arrangements will be made primarily with those nations which 
friendly to us—or nations whom we hope to persuade to become friendly 
d co-operative. If carried on in a spirt of genuine reciprocity with no sugges- 
ion of cultural imperialism, this may lead us in the direction of the world 
immunity. If all nations are unwilling to co-operate in the interchange of 
persons, knowledges, and skill, perhaps it is best to begin with those that are, 
hoping that the number will steadily increase. On the other hand, this may 
tend to divide the world into cultural blocs instead of bridging the barriers 
holding back the emergence of the world community. 
The third commitment of the United States government, as we have al- 
ready indicated, is to Unesco—an all-out commitment to the universal concept, 
the free association of peoples and ideas throughout the world. 


ic 


There is nothing hypocritical in the seeming contradiction of these three 
policies. In a period of confusion and upheaval! such as the present, they seem 
inevitable. How could a great nation with its inescapable responsibilities abroad 
fail to establish an information service to correct the distortions and downright 
lies about it that are being poured in upon peoples of other lands. Even more 
important than the negative argument would appear to be the necessity of 
explaining the purposes and sincere friendship involved in a program like the 
Marshall Plan, which so profoundly affects the destiny of other peoples. Again, 
the educational exchange service does not mean that the United States govern- 
ment intends to starve UnEsco, which it cannot dominate, and exalt the national 
program which it can largely control. On the contrary, the full support of the 
American government will be given to Unesco but there is a point beyond 
which that support would be misconstrued as an attempt to dominate and be 
decply resented. In the meantime, the national program of educational ex- 
change services, paralleling as they do the Unesco activities, may accelerate the 
growth of Unesco, and, as the latter expands, the former may quite properly 
diminish. 

The lesson of all this for the schools and colleges is that they should be 
iniormed on these matters and be kept informed. Better yet, each educational 
institution should assume definite responsibility for participating in the pro- 
grim of Unesco and the educational exchange program. There is yet to be de- 
veloped appropriate machinery whereby the local college may easily advise 
the Unrsco National Commission, and the new commission of five on Educa- 
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tional Exchange Services. Our educational institutions are scattered across the 
country, not located in the Federal government. An effective program of Inter- 
national Educational Exchange must arise in them and not in Washingto. 
If future practice proves otherwise the schools and colleges will have no one to 
blame but themselves. If, on the other hand, they seize their opportunity they, 
better than any other agency in American life, are equipped to accelerate 
acceptance of community of people everywhere and thus establish the moral 
and intellectual solidarity of mankind. 
AIDS TO TEACHING 

The NEA Commission on International Relations has tried to develop a 
book to give an answer to the question: What must we teach the children to- 
day about the world of today. What attitude must they have. 

First, a letter asking this question was sent to about 300 men and women, 
very distinguished in their fields. Over 200 answered. The Commission then 
invited 18 disiinguished people to spend three days going over this material 
and adding to it. The manuscript was developed and submitted to hundreds of 
teachers in workshops throughout the nation. With their criticisms, the mate- 
rial was rewritten, sent out again, criticized again, and then rewritten. 

There are ten goals which are generally accepted. These are developed un- 
der the general heading of “Marks of the World-Minded American.” The 
world-minded American: 

1. Realizes that civilization may be imperiled by the possibility of another 
war. 

. Wants a world of peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all. 

. Knows that nothing in human nature makes war inevitable. 

. Believes that education can become a powerful force of achieving interna- 
tional understanding. 

. Knows and understands how other people live and recognize common 
humanity. 

. Knows that unlimited national sovereignty is a threat to peace; and co-op- 
crates to guard against it. 

. Knows that modern technology holds an answer to the, problem. 

. Has a deep concern for the well-being of humanity. 

. Has a continuing interest in all phases of international relations. 

. Acts to help bring about a world at peace in which liberty and justice are 
assured to all. 

Also in the book, entitled Teaching of International Understanding, meth- 
ods of teaching have been developed—practical teaching suggestions that have 
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come out of teaching experiences of teachers in many schools over America. 
The book goes to press this week. It should be off the press in the late spring. 
SUMMARY 

I have tried to point out ways and avenues of action on the part of students 
and teachers through Unesco. Do everything you can to inform and engage 
people in the program of Unesco. I have brought your attention to the devel- 
opment of this study which we hope will be of practical assistance to you in the 
development of a kind of educational procedure which will accelerate the day 
when people everywhere will have a sense of belonging to this community 


which embraces mankind. 


Intergroup and Interracial Education 
MILES E. CARY 


T is highly probable that the historian of the future will give Hawaii a 
ile important place in this period of world history than does the aver- 
age American today. Hawaii is America’s most vital connection with the 
Orient. Hawaii’s population is predominantly of Oriental extraction. Many 
of Hawaii’s leading citizens will visit the Orient in the next few years. It is 
likely that a considerable number of Oriental students and merchants will 
spend some time in Hawaii during the same period. Thus, what happens in 
Hawaii will be known firsthand by many persons who will be in a position 
to report favorably or unfavorably by word of mouth and through their 
writings on what they see there. 

But there is a side to this picture that is even more dynamic and dramatic. 
Intellectuals of the Orient are watching the progress of Hawaii’s efforts to 
gain statehood. Many of them have identified themselves psychologically 
with the Oriental population of Hawaii, and, through this identification, they 
are judging America’s capacity to deal democratically with other peoples of 
non-Caucasian descent. Furthermore, it is now widely known that the only 
serious obstacle standing in the way of statehood for Hawaii is the fact that 
her population is predominantly non-Caucasian. This view was succinctly 
stated by the late Nicholas Murray Butler last summer: “In population, in 
language, and in economic life (Hawaii) is distinctly a foreign land. (Its 
people) are not and could not be members of the United States of America 
in any true sense.” (Time, Dec. 22, 1947. p. 25). One detects in this point 
of view a dangerous mixture of race prejudice and isolationism. 


Miles E. Cary is principal of McKinley High School, Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii. 
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But this is only part of the story. Russia is making a bid for leadership in 
the Orient. Russia is posing as the great champion of oppressed peoples. 
Russia is making a considerable show of her faith in the equality of ail 
races. Russia is using the manifestations of race prejudice and discrimination 
in the United States as fodder for her propaganda machine. Let us not delude 
ourselves. If the Senate turns down Hawaii’s bid for statehood in this session, 
this act will be used as a sign of America’s hypocrisy by the Russian propagan- 
dist. It will be used, too, by antidemocratic and anti-American demagogucs 
in the Orient. “Look,” they will say, “America talks democracy and equality, 
but this is what she dees to her non-Caucasian people.” 


Thus whether or not we like it, America is intimately and inextricably 
involved in the international process. Leaders in all countries are watching 
America closely to see where she is moving. Are Americans using their 
economic and military superiority as means of establishing the “American 
Century” or are they seeking to establish genuine, organic, democratic-co- 
operative relations with other peoples through a forthright reconstruction of 
the United Nations? America’s treatment of Hawaii will be a fairly clear 
sign, then, of her imagination and intentions in the contemporary world 
scene. Thus, it is imperative that influential Americans understand the critical 
and strategic role that Hawaii is now playing in the chess game of internationai 
politics. 

HAWAII TODAY 


To appreciate Hawaii adequately, it is necessary to understand something 
of her history during the past century and a quarter. By 1810, Kamehameha | 
had conquered all the islands—eight in number—and had founded the 
Kingdom of Hawaii. When the New England missionaries landed in Hawaii 
in 1820, they found a people who had developed a highly complex primitive 
culture. By 1824, the Hawaiians had gone far toward discarding their ancient 
tabus and accepting, at least in outward form, the religion of the newcomers. 
Hawaii's infant sugar industry went through many vicissitudes during the 
period from 1835 to 1876. On the latter date a favorable tariff agreement was 
made with the United States which resulted in a “clear bonus of several mil- 
lion dollars annually” to the Hawaiian planters and stimulated an “expansive 
period of large-scale capital investment and expanding exports” (Andrew W. 
Lind: An Island Community, University of Chicago Press, 1938. p. 165.) and 
a search for an ever-fresh supply of cheap labor. Beginning about 1852 with the 
importation of 293 Chinese coolies and ending with a final importation of 
some 5,000 Filipinos in 1945-46, the Hawaiian planters, through the aid of 
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bo:h the Hawaiian and United States governments, imported nearly 400,000 
laborers to the Islands. To quote from Professor Lind of the University of 
Hawaii: “Government agents, in response to planters’ demands, have re- 
cruited labor in such varied regions as Canton, Mongolia, Korea, Japan, con- 
tinental United States, Puerto Rico, Madeira, the Azores, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Poland, Austria, Germany, Norway, Russia, Siberia, and Oceania, in- 
cluding Micronesia, Polynesia, and Melanesia.” (Ibid., p. 194.) In 1893, a 
mild but effective revolution overthrew the Hawaiian monarchy and estab- 
lished the Republic of Hawaii. Then in 1898, by joint resolution of Congress, 
Hawaii was annexed as a territory of the United States. This was followed 
by the establishment of a territorial government under an “organic act” in 
1900. Thus, Hawaii has been an integral part of the United States for a 
period of nearly a half century. 

You are probably now asking: “What is Hawaii like today? How Ameri- 
canized are her people? Are the people there qualified to carry their share 
of the load as a full-fledged state?” 

Many Americans still have strange notions regarding the people and 
conditions in Hawaii. Many believe that the people there are largely half- 
naked savages living in grass huts; that a few plantation families—“the Big 
Five”’—hold the islands in economic and political bondage; and that the cus- 
toms of the people are a strange mixture of the bizarre and the exotic. 


None of these things is true. Hawaii today is American, modern, and 
interestingly cosmopolitan. In producing over 800,000 tons of sugar annually, 
Hawaiian planters employ the best of scientific and technical experts and are 
continuously creating and using modern labor-saving devices. The same may 
be said for Hawaii’s pineapple industry. 

In the field of government, Hawaii has had successful experience in and 
under American-democratic institutions for nearly fifty years. Her people 
are politically conscious and alert. Nearly eighty per cent of registered voters 
vote in her general elections. Her public health service compares with the best 
among mainland states. Her employees’ retirement system is rated as one of the 
yest in our country. Her system of roads is excellent. Her public library con- 

ctions reach into her remotest hamlets. Her system of public education is 
ted as being as good as the average among public school programs in our 
‘-untry as a whole. 

However, I do not want to create the impression that all is paradise in 
T'awaii. Hawaii, too, has her problems. Her housing problem is a serious one. 
She is having her employer-worker problems. She is having her troubles in the 
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field of juvenile delinquency. Not ail of her stupidities in the area of race 
prejudice and discrimination have been overcome. She is endeavoring to re- 
duce the incidence of tuberculosis. There is the need of encouraging a more 
active study of community, national, and world problems among adults. 
These conditions will appear familiar to thoughtful people in any community 
in our restless, growing America. And this raises the question as to what 
Hawaii's schools are doing. ’ 

Hawaii’s school system is characterized by several significant features, 
One board and superintendent direct the program for the entire territery— 
with assistant superintendents on the various islands. Her single-salary sched- 
ule gives teachers in the remotest districts the same salaries as those received 
by teachers in Honolulu. Furthermore, her kindergarten and elementary 
teachers receive the same salaries as do high-school teachers, where training 
and experience are comparable. For several years the Department of: Public 
Instruction has required that new teachers have at least five years of profes- 
sional preparation beyond high school—though it was necessary to relax this 
requirement during the war years. Hawaii’s system of teacher exchanges has 
given scores of her teachers an opportunity to work in localities throughout 
mainland United States and has brought to the Islands fresh ideas and enthusi- 
asm from all parts of our country. For several years, Hawaii’s teachers have 
heen participating actively in curriculum making, and, through the Hawaii 
Education Association, her teachers have exerted a real voice in basic policy- 
making for the schools. Hawaii’s schools have made definite progress in the 
direction of adapting the curriculum to the varying needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of her youth and in respect to helping youth both to understand and prac- 
tice our democratic ideals. The intellectual, creative ferment manifested in 
varying degrees among Hawaii's 3,000 public school teachers is a significant 
portent for the future. 

At this point it may be useful to report that Hawaii’s public school popu- 
lation, as of December, 1946, totalled nearly 80,000 pupils. At that date, she 
had 184 public schools and 2,756 public school teachers. She also had seventy 
private schools with 17,656 pupils and 695 teachers. 


MCKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
But statistics and verbal statements are a poor means of conveying to 


outsiders genuine insights into the spirit and doings of Hawaii’s people. So, 


today, it is my great privilege to give you an inside view, as it were, of one of 
Hawaii’s interesting schools—the McKinley School in Honolulu. 
By way of preparation for this “visit” let me give you certain facts re- 
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garding the school. Last year McKinley’s population totalled nearly 3,000 pu- 
pils in grades 10, 11, and 12, plus some one hundred veterans of World War II. 
Her campus, located in the heart of Honolulu, comprises nearly fifty acres. Her 
plant includes ten concrete buildings besides some fifteen bungalow-type 
wooden structures. Her facilities include, besides regular classrooms, shops, 
and laboratories, two garden plots, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
2,000, an up-to-date library, a swimming tank, and boys’ and girls’ physical 
education and athletic facilities. 

But it is McKinley’s young people that make this school so unique and 
interesting. These 3,000 boys and girls represent all the racial groups of 
Hawaii: Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Caucasian, and 
others. Besides so called “pure” racial types, McKinley’s youth represent the 
happy blending of all the races that comprise Hawaii’s some half-million peo- 
ple. In fact, as long ago as 1928 a check on the racial make-up of McKinley’s 
student body revealed some 155 races and combinations of races. In the mean- 
time this process of intermarriage among the races has gone forward at an 
accelerated rate. An interesting and significant fact regarding McKinley’s 
population of last year should be recorded here. All but three of her population 
of 3,000 students were American citizens by virtue of having been born on 
American soil! And this percentage holds substantially for the entire school ° 
population of Hawaii. 


This brings us to the heart of this feature of our program. McKinley’s 
(and Hawaii’s) young people are keenly proud of the fact that they are Ameri- 
cans; and, too, they want Americans on the mainland to see and accept them 
as Americans. Furthermore, through their parents and neighbors and a “core 
curriculum” developed in terms of critical problems of local, national, and 
international significance, these young people have come to sense some of the 
connections of their problems with the concerns of peoples throughout the 
world. Besides the study of genuine problems, McKinley’s young people have 
had the opportunity to sense the deeper meanings of democracy through par- 
ticipation in the management of the school. In this connection, it needs only 
to be mentioned here that the continuing attitudes of mainland Americans 
toward the people of Hawaii will have much influence in shaping the atti- 
tudes and dispositions of the future citizens of that Territory. 


It was this desire to be accepted as Americans that brought them to decide, 
near the end of the school year 1943-44, to make a colored, sound, motion 
picture of their activities that might be shown to schools and other groups here 


in the states. 
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The thinking back of this picture ran something like this. There is con- 
siderable racial prejudice and discrimination in America; we have felt some- 
thing of these unfortunate attitudes at the hands of certain of the newly ar- 
rived civilian defense workers and from some of the military personnel who 
have been stationed on our Island; our Japanese-American relatives and neig'\- 
bors, who were forcibly evacuated from the West Coast early in the war, are 
encountering much race prejudice in their temporary locations in the Middle 
West and will encounter much bitterness when they are permitted to return 
to their former homes. Therefore, because we believe in social as well as poli- 
tical democracy, we want to have a hand in furthering the cause of democ- 
racy throughout our country. We believe that producing a motion picture 
showing us in action might be a small contribution in this direction. On top 
of these considerations is Hawaii’s bid for statehood. And these young people 
hoped that this picture might contribute just a little toward that end. 

McKinley in Action is almost entirely a student production. The chair- 
man of the committee was a senior girl of Japanese ancestry—she is now at- 
tending the University of Hawaii. The students themselves decided which 
scenes about the school would be significant. They helped prepare all sets 
and wrote the commentary. The pjcture was taken by an amateur pho- 
tographer—a recent graduate of a sister high school in Honolulu. The voice 
which you will hear was added to the film in Hollywood. The latter two fea- 
tures only mar this picture as a student production. The McKinley student 
body invested approximately $3,000 in this project. Besides the original film, 
they had fifteen copies of it made in order that it might be shown to many 
schools and community groups throughout the United States. 

By way of summary I repeat: Hawaii is American, progressive, cosmo- 
politan. The people of Hawaii are proud of their American citizenship—they 
(a large majority of them) want statehood. 

At this point, we shall let the students of McKinley High School speak for 
themselves. (Audience enjoyed movie, McKinley in Action.) 





FILM LIST—The 16 Millimeter Reporter for August, 1947, presents a list of 
films prepared by the Film Council of America for use in 4nternational educa- 
tion. The films are divided into three groups: those films which deal with the 
United Nations, those showing danger spots in the world, and those presenting 
background material related to human and international relations. A copy of 
this list may be secured from the 16 Millimeter Reporter, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y., or from the Film Council of America, 6 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. A sample copy of any issue of the 16 Millimeter Reporter 
may be obtained free of charge-——The News Letter. 
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TOPIC: SECONDARY SCHOOLS FACE THE FUTURE 


Saturday, February 21, 1948, 7:00 P. M. 
Embassy Room, Hotel Strand 


l'residing: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; President, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


HE thirty-second annual Convention banquet of the Association was held 

with more than 400 persons present. Following a turkey dinner, Dr. 
Galen Jones introduced the guests at the speakers’ table. They were: Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National Education Asociation; and Secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D. C.; Madame Hatin- 
guais, Director of the Teacher-Training Center and Lycee at Sevres, France; 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington and Past President of the National Education 
Association, representing the National Education Association; Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Galen Jones; Dr. Elbert K. Norton, 
Deputy United States Commissioner of Education and Director of the Divi- 
sion of School Administration, representing the American Association of 
School Administrators; Miss Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Elementary-School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Miss Bertie Backus, Principal of the Alice Deal 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C., and Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Student Councils, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Director of the Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and Emeritus Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; Mrs. Lyman Bryson; and Dr. 
laul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School 
l'rincipals, Washington, D. C., Secretary of the. National Council of the Na- 
tonal Honor Society, and also Secretary of the National Association of Stu- 
«ent Councils, 

Following the introduction of the guests, Dr. Jones introduced the Central 
'ligh School Boys Chorus of Trenton, New Jersey, of which Dr. Paul Spencer 
; principal. Under the capable training and direction of Harry Mulder, Choral 
irector, and with Lois Beilenoon as accompanist, the Chorus, composed of 
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fifty boys, presented a twenty-minute program which enthralled the audienc 
with ecstasy. The selections included Morning by Speaks; Old Folks at Hom: 
by Foster; None But the Lonely Heart by Tschaikowsky; Whiffenpoo; 
Song; I’ve Got You Under My Skin by Porter; Dry Bones; and Benediction 
A Barbershop Quartet, part of the Chorus, presented two selections, Strollin: 
in the Park and Who Did? The Chorus’ special arrangement of Dry Bone: 
was presented with a finesse that was almost unbelievable of accomplishmen: 


for youth of high-school age. 
The Chairman, Dr. Galen Jones, introduced the first speaker with the 


following remarks: 

The voice of our first speaker this evening has been heard all over 
America and even in other countries over CBS as the former leader of the 
program known as The People’s Platform, and more recently on the air on 
Sunday mornings as the guiding director of Invitation to Learning. He, Dr. 
Lyman L. Bryson, possesses many other virtues; such as, Present Counsellor 
on Public Affairs for the CBS and Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. Bryson was formerly a newspaper editor in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Detroit, Michigan. During the war he served with 
the Office of War Information. He is internationally known as an author 
of prize poetry, prize plays, and a large number of books, such as Which 
Way America and Working for Democracy—Dr. Bryson. 


Secondary Education for Tomorrow’s Youth 
LYMAN BRYSON 


HEN you start out to think about youth for the future, I think you 
will find just about the same kind of ultimately glorious human ma- 
terial as we have in these boys who have just presented this program of mu- 
sic. I am a little sorry for my friend, Mr. Waymack, for two reasons—two 
especially, In the first place, being a government official, he has decided for 
him exactly what he is going to say and, if he varies a comma, he is going 
to be in trouble. All he can talk about is atomic energy—a very explosive 
subject. But I am going to talk about a more explosive subject—education 
for youth. I want to say before I begin on my main theme that atomic en- 
ergy is not new in the world—it has always been there; we just discovered 
it. There must be reposing in the minds of youth things just as great—we 
Lyman Bryson is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York City; and Counsellor of Public Affairs, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York City. 
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just have to find them. In talking about secondary education for the future, 
ve must have some notion of what we think the future is going to be. I 
want to make chiefly two points in my time. One has to do with the spirit 
of education that I want to see dominating, and the other is something not 
spiritual but practical, leading ultimately to spiritual ends. 


I think one of the chief responsibilities that we now have as we face 
young people is not to infect them with some of the things most dangerous 
‘o ourselves and, on that account, most dangerous to the world. I hope we 
can succeed in teaching them what this present world is without infecting 
them with our fear. Between the older generations and the very young, there 
is a tension which has never existed in the same degree before and which lies 
chiefly in the fact that we older people, who have the responsibility for giv- 
ing what guidance we have to these young people, are afraid of our own 
world. It is difficult to teach when we have fear in our own hearts. The fear 
that we have is a fear that we have gone further than we should have gone 
ior our own safety in unlocking the secrets of nature and in setting exam- 
ples. I would hope that we can bring up our young people without that fear. 
But there is another fear which is still more important. That is the fear of 
strangeness. 

This afternoon, I wanted to come to hear your discussion on education 
ior international understanding. Basically, of course, all that we mean when 
we talk about education for the future is we hope that education for peace 
can be maintained only by a generation of men who has learned not to be 
airaid of strangeness. All last summer, I worked on the problem of how edu- 
cation can defeat those forces and tendencies in us that are so hard to han- 
die. I have a conviction that many of the things that we believe in are not 
as dependable for this purpose as we think they are. There is a general be- 
lief that, if the nations of the world through education—and secondary 
cducation—the biggest weapon that we have, should just know more about 
cach. other, they would somehow treat each other with more respect and 
perhaps with more trust. I am afraid that I don’t believe that mere knowl- 
-dge, mere acquaintance, and a mere knowing what is going on in another 
cuntry will make the young people of this coming generation friends of 
ach other. My reason is partly historical. If you look at those civilizations 
vhich have been close together and you remember through how many cen- 
curies the Germans and the French have exchanged music, have seen the 
same plays, have looked at the same pictures, and have spoken the same lan- 
guage, and have gone back and forth across the borders, and at the same time 
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have maintained hostilities that led over and over again to war, certainly nv 
two people not bound by actual blood kinship could know each other bette: 
than the Germans and the French have known each other. It is easy to sa: 
that if we know another country well we will be friends, but that is not tru 
And yet, every teacher knows that one of the weapons—and one of the fe. 
weapons—he has got is to build a generation through a knowledge of othe: 
countries which will not make youth afraid of other countries. 


NOT KNOWLEDGE ALONE 

It is not knowledge alone, but what kind of knowledge, what oppor 

tunities. That is why I believe that we must bring up a generation which 
will not be afraid, particularly not afraid of strangeness. Strangeness is 
thing that can be exploited by those who do not want the world to be ai 
peace. What we have got to do, I think, is to teach our young people not « 
passionate devotion to another country. A passionate devotion to another 
country than your own is likely to give you two bad nationalisms. In relie/ 
work, I have seen a person who is a passionate American go around the 
world, go into some country which was suffering, devote himself to helping 
it, and then come back thinking he had become an internationalist. He came 
back loving the country and hating the other country’s enemies as well as 
his own. What is wrong with that sort of thing, its attitude, the moral spirit 
with which we approach another country? 

We should not as teachers confuse ourselves by thinking that by merely 
teaching the knowledge of another country that we are going to make our 
young people trust other countries or be at peace with other countries. 
There has to be assurance, security, stability—things which you feel for 
other countries which will make you free. We are afraid of what’s different. 
Youth is not nearly so fond of change as we sometimes think. Those who 
teach young people must know that youth is conventional. Youth is looking 
for patterns that are stable to live by. They are not looking for change. 
They are hostile to change. They are going to grow up in a world where 
change is going to be so swift that they are going to be willing to take 
change in their stride, not to be afraid of it. If they are got willing to face 
it, they will not be capable of handling it. 

The spirit that is in us that we should not also infect them with is— 
the spirit of restless urgency. There are urgent things in the world, of 
course, but surely those who have education in their hands, who have the 
long process of shaping character, making minds, and building civilization, 
should not permit youth also to be infected with urgency and as a result 
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m:ke quick, careless decisions. We must make careful decisions. Some proc- 

ess:s will be spoiled if youth are hurried too fast. We must train a group of 

pele who are not afraid of change, strangeness, and are not afraid to 

thi.k, who won’t rush into action because they know something has to be 
e. These are abstract, general principles which we talk about and are 

iiicult to put into practice. We must try to give concreteness and mean- 
to the lives of children. 


I don’t see how secondary education can achieve its purpose unless we 
give consideration to things of that kind. I find, as everyone else does who 
mcets young people, that when young people come to me they say something 
like this: “I have now had as much formal education as I am going to get. 
I want to do something of real value to the world.” As you study that young- 
ster, you find that he has ideals and impulses trained for idealism. You say, 
“Down what channels of practical work would you go in order to put your 
ideal into practice?” Young people have said to me recently, “Not down any 
particular channel; I just want to do something useful to the world.” That has 
happened to me so often that I am wondering if we are mistaking stimula- 
tion for education—if we are making the mistake of thinking that by arous- 
ing and bringing to them high idealism that is all we have to do. I wonder 
sometimes if we are doing the other thing that goes with it. What you have 
to say to these young people, rather brutally sometimes, is something like 
this: “There are few people in the world who can be just leaders. The work 
of the world has to be done, and most of the leadership which exists in a 
country like ours is in the hands of those who are doing the work of the 
country. The people who attain leadership are those who have done the 
work and wen the respect of their community because they have proved 
that they are useful citizens.” Sometimes you get a look of resentment which 
may be the natural impatience of youth. Part of that resentment is the reali- 
zation that they have ideals and energies but no skills. They don’t know 
what to do to realize those ideals because they haven’t been trained for a 
place in the world. In my span of watching education, I have seen a swing 
of the time when educators were succeeding if they were turning out peo- 
ple who were practical but with no ideals. Now we are turning out people 
who ‘have ideals but nothing to fit them in the world. The ideal is really 
the important thing. Arousing the heart and the soul of a youngster is a 
no le work and has to be done, but giving that youngster the tools by which 
he is going to make of himself a citizen so important, so strong in his place 
that those ideals will be listened to because there is a real person behind 
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them, will be in the future a harder job and will be more difficult where 
demands are tremendous unless we produce people that have these skills 
and vocations. The world is almost too much for us, and we had better not 
let the young people find out that it is too much for us. Don’t rob them of 
their courage. Don’t let them feel this curious finality that has come into 
our generation. After Hiroshima, a lot of people talked as if death were 
new in this world, but we can’t let young people think it is. The length of 
lite is not important; the quality of life is important. We can not turn them 
loose in a world so catastrophic which demands so much of them unless we 
give them every possible chance to grasp all knowledges and opportunities 
in which a world can be made to work. It can not be made to work any 


other way. 





Dr. Galen Jones then introduced the next speaker of the evening: 
UR next speaker is equally famous. He has a list of degrees which are 
too numerous to relate to you. He has served as newspaper editor in 
Sioux City and in Des Moines, lowa, where he was chief editorial writer for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. For this work he has national recog- 
nition and was twice awarded Pulitzer prizes for distinguished editorial writ- 
ing. He has been in newspaper work for more than thirty years. During the 
war period, he acted in important capacities, among them being Special Adviser 
to the U. S, Department of State and associated with the National War La- 
bor Board, the War Food Administration, and several of the President’s Com- 
mittees and Commissions. 

He has been a leader and on the directing board of many organizations 
working for world peace; such as, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, American Asseciation for United Nations, and co-chairman of the 
Council to Win the Peace. 

Dr. Waymack has received a number of citations for distinguished work 
in several fields that are concerned with our national welfare; such as, in 
brotherhood relations for the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and in the field of agriculture for the American Farny Bureau Federation. 
He has been working day and night, knowing no week ends or vacations, 
on the greatest issue for peace or war in the world today—Atomic Energy. 
We persuaded him during an odd and unguarded moment to take a few 
hours to talk to school administrators on Education for the Atomic Age — 
Dr, William Wesley Waymack, one of the five members of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Education in an Atomic Age 
WILLIAM W. WAYMACK 


PURELY PRELIMINARY 


AM still somewhat terrified of secondary-school principals. Something 

like a generation ago I had rather frequent personal contact with indi- 
vidual principals — never on my initiative and never to my pleasure. As, 
for instance, after the morning on which every keyhole in the high-school 
building at Mt. Carroll, Illinois, had been found full of plaster of Paris. 

I could, of course, treat this as, at long last, a heaven-sent chance to get 
even with the species en masse. But a really heavy sense of responsibility, 
combined with a peculiarly forgiving soul, excludes that. So I have been 
troubled about the kind of approach that I ought to make to my subject to- 
night. You, of course, get your light reading from sources like Erasmus, 
Browning, and Ferrero. Those of us who have found succulence if not nutri- 
ment in Poe, Conan Doyle, and Ellery Queen are acquainted with what is 
called the “inverted mystery”, in which the facts about a crime, including the 
identity of the criminal, are laid out at the start. I am tempted to that tech- 
nique — to telling you my plot in advance. And it hopefully occurs to me 
that, if an analogy from the literature of the surreptitious -be troublesome, 
we may have one background experience in common. If I read my _paper- 
hacked thrillers in school by concealing them inside a geography, some of 
you may have a comparable problem if moved to add a peek at Marx to your 
browsing in Aristotle. ; 

Frankly, I haven’t known whether to make a general and, as I see it, 
fundamental plunge into problems of education in the atomic age, or, at the 
risk of duplication and repetition, to make a “workshop” approach, narrower 
and more specific. I put this to Dr. Elicker your executive secretary about 
tweive days ago, and to him it was no problem at all. All I had to do, he said, 
if | understood him, was to combine the best features of both approaches. 
That sounds so simple that I have decided to do it. I shall deal with the 
general and fundamental and also with the specific, all in about twenty 
minutes. 

First will come the general analysis. I honestly feel that anybody who 
faces the problem of my subject must have in mind fundamental needs and 
objectives constantly, as the frame and touchstone of programs. 

I am not a trained educator. But there is a great value in an objective, 


William W. Waymack is a member of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C 
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intelligent, and constructive analysis of the problems in any important fi:ld 
by one who, being an outsider, can take the broader view. When I undert ke 
this with respect to a field in which I am not a specialist, such values invaria’ly 
flow. When another does it with respect to my field, unfortunately the analvsis 
tends to be full of the absurd and mischievous dogmatism that characteries 
unconscious ignorance always. With this reassurance, I proceed directly to 
my assignment of educating you educators as to the true nature of your task. 
GENERAL AND FUNDAMENTAL 

The basic problems of education in America in the Atomic Age re, 
in my judgment, exactly what those problems were before. I say the probleins 
are the same, because in their nature they are, but I add that the sudden 
onset of the new knowledge has put a new, perhaps desperate, urgency 
behind the job of correcting weaknesses well recognized in our education 
before the year ANF-1—After Nuclear Fission—1. 

The problems of our education have really centered on making the main 
purpose of our society achievable. Education must now adequately serve the 
deepest purpose of the American people through a period of the greatest peril 
to that purpose which we have ever faced. I mean by this not that war is in- 
evitable. I am not referring at all to what atomic war would be like if it came. 
I am thinking of what a prolonged period of nonwar, marked by international 
tensions and by fear of war, could be like. I am merely taking note of the fact 
that, in the modern world, war itself is total and therefore war-waging is pret- 
ty totalitarian, and that increasingly a period of preparing for that eventuality, 
even if it doesn’t come, tends to be similar. The peril that I speak of is the 
peril of needlessly jettisoning (and to our hurt not our gain) our basic Amer- 
ican values in a panicky hunt for impregnability, “just in case.” 

As never before we must test our education, our governmental devices, 
the trends of our whole system with relation to what our real goal is. The 
real goal as I see it is to preserve and day by day to re-validate the Liberal Idea. 
By “The Liberal Idea” I mean the values and ideals of our kind of democracy, 
for the achievement of which constitutions are written, representative systems 
are established, provision is made for the relatively cautious and the relatively 
bold to contend as to the best ways of achieving a purpose that they have in 
common, and for the workability of which education is the main and indis- 
pensable tool. 

Therefore, I say that the answer to the problem of education in the atomic 
age is not to be found in any policy of “burning the books.” That approach, 
which essentially means denying the people the raw materials of judgmeut- 
forming, commends itself to some. But it represents abandoning our real en- 
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treauchments and making banzai charges, scattering firecrackers and scream- 
ins, but on no account thinking. It would be not only a tragic abandonment 
oi our faith but also a suicidal abandonment of our strength. 

Nor is it enough to refuse in principle to succumb to the “burning of the 
books” disease. There is the positive requirement to use “the books”—mean- 
ing, of course, the knowledge that is available to us. Partly that is very old 
knowledge, so old that some of it, regrettably, has been forgotten. Part of it, 
th: less important part really, is very new. 

To test measures by goals and values, we the people of America must 
know what the goals and values are. I say we must know, not as concepts that 
we fumble with or that we have an instinct for, but, as concepts that we active- 
ly comprehend. To do that we must do some recapturing of meanings too well 
hidden in the neat cocoons of shibboleths. 

Then, if we are to make the things we do today fit into the pattern as we 
want it to be for all the tomorrows, education must better than ever cultivate 
the skills and the habit of understanding relationships. There are reasons— 
mostly external, I think—which have made American education less effective 
in this than most educators have wished it to be. In any case, understanding 
relationships is the key. It runs from relationships of the individual to the 
group, of the personal interest to the community, from the village to the world. 
Obviously it requires thinking. Naturally it raises the cynic’s whisper that the 
masses are incapable of that. To listen to that whisper is to give up the ghost 
completely. 

People are educable, in terms of even subtle relationships. Given time I 
could cite examples that are quite adequate proof. The special problems of the 
Atomic Age call for education of that kind. The reason I happen to be here 
today is that you are setting about to do that kind of educating precisely. 


MORE SPECIFICALLY 


And now I come specifically to the task which you of this Association 
have, to my great gratification, undertaken—Operation Atomic Vision. I want 
to start by telling you candidly that at the time when the probability of this 
activity by you first appeared, I as one member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was almost in a funk about the possibility of carrying a sound enough 
educational program to the American people fast enough to meet what I had 
increasingly come to consider the very urgent need. The Commission could 
not do it. It did not seem that the organized scientists and the interested allied 

oups already active, fine as was their effort, could do it with their resources 
i) money and manpower and channels of communication. 
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The self-generation of the vision within your Association that led to deci- 
sion upon Operation Atomic Vision was a turning point in my mind. From 
that moment I have felt optimistic—that the job is going to be done. I believe 
that the secondary schools represent peculiarly the “right forces,” the indispen- 
sable reinforcements. This attack on the problem is right because it is spon- 
taneous, arises outside officialdom, and rests upon the “troops” of normal edu- 
cation. It is also right, I believe, from the standpoint of its promise of effective- 
ness. For our high schools are imbedded in the very life of all sizable commu- 
nities of our large population that is distributed across a continent. Your ap- 
proach is through youth, and that for a dozen reasons is best. Youth can 
grasp the new more quickly. Youth will have zest for the new, not a shrinking 
away. Youth’s very instinct about the revolutionary new will be courageous, 
not defeatist. And youth, with respect to the at first bewilderingly new, is the 
best possible agent for educating the older. In serving as this agent, I may add, 
the youth of our high schools will be acquiring such “education for citizenship” 
as I would not know how it might in our time otherwise get. 

I have read one early report on the plan of Operation Atomic Vision, 
marked “Confidential—Not For Release” (which made me feel at home). It 
was written under the direction of Dr. Will French, Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Operation Atomic Vision of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. I pause to make toward Dr. French, who, I under- 
stand, sparked this so promising chain reaction, the sweepingest salaam that 
I recall having made toward anybody for many a moon. 

The program seems to me splendid. Its emphasis upon the pursuit of “im- 
plications,” from the use of tracer atoms in soil fertilizers to the effect of 
the bomb upon international affairs, is too obviously right to require any en- 
dorsement. Diffidently now, with no more of a request than that you weigh 
my fallible notions, I am going to lay before you certain thoughts which I 
do have as to putting a good foundation under the education. 

I believe it is essential, if we are to have real foundations, that anybody 
who sets out to educate others, by whatever technique, must know what he is 
talking about. If the purpose is to give the others a chance to learn, not to 
frighten merely nor to lull by promising irresponsibly, a grass-roots approach 
to the people must start with a grass-roots approach to the subject. Such an 
approach to this subject must inevitably be in part scientific, in part political, 
and in part just plain factual in a quite general field. 

Though I am and always have been an internationalist, not an isolationist, 
and though I am quite content to have the right people on the right occasions 
say this as often as they choose, I can see little foundation-laying value in hav- 
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ing, say, 1,000,000 bright high-school students threading out through their 
urban or rural communities just repeating this formula: 

1. “The bomb is awful; 

2. “There will be no defense against it; 

3. “Therefore, we must have world government.” 

I must not let myself be misunderstood. I am not arguing that issue. I am 
only saying that the laying of an educational foundation for understanding of 
the atomic age does not start with that. Overemphasis on that in a basic edu- 
cational campaign can do more harm than good, by swamping the rest of the 
program. Without forgetting that it is there, without at all excluding the in- 
ternational problem, we must, nevertheless, get out from the shadow of the 
awful mushroom cloud if we are to prepare the basis for thinking, not just for 
quaking and finally for a path to the loony bin. 

I fully agree that it is not necessary to make a scientist of every high-school 
student. But, speaking solely for myself, I suggest to you that it is important 
to carry to high-school students at the start the essential knowledge as to what 
science has discovered, by what main steps or stages, and how—by what meth- 
od. I suggest to you that the essentials of this knowledge can in fact be car- 
ried to youth without much difficulty, and that the story, prepared as you will 
know how, need bear no resemblance to mental drudgery but be, on the con- 
trary, exciting. I think average youth will “lick it up,” the more readily since 
the process is fired with a purpose. 

What Will French, Jr., doesn’t love, at high-school age, to be better in- 
formed than dad? What a beautiful chance all the Will French, Jrs., of high- 
school age have for precisely that. And why, if the exploration of Columbus 
into the geographic unknown, with uncontemplated discovery and opening 
up of a new world, can interest youth as it always has—why cannot there be 
exciting interest in the explorations of a few key scientific adventurers into a 
vaster unknown, with uncontemplated discovery and opening up of a new 
world for us that is full of the most amazing things? 

Acquiring the simple essentials of the scientific story is, I believe, impor- 
tant groundwork. You can think of ways by which visual devices, even simple 
gadgetry, could help, and to which any high-school laboratory or manual-train- 
ing department could contribute—and learn while contributing. By familiarity 
with just the highlights of the history of scientific advance and of the present 
knowledge of atomic structure and the phenomena of fission, I see high-school 

outh possessed of a confidence, a sure-footedness, and an ability to exorcise 
lemonology in educating others that is a desperate want today. I believe it is 
«ssential to bring the main facts out of the area of the magical and into the 
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orbit of the familiar, so that people will cease to react to it all as “too much for 
them.” I put great reliance on what Admiral Parsons has called “the nuts and 
bolts” approach. 

Once people, an adequate number of them, begin to see places where 
they can sink their mental teeth, begin to acquire firm segments of knowledge, 
not wispy clouds, we shall have gotten somewhere. Given a few such starts, we 
shall have recreated the familiar basis from which people, instead of being 
frustrated, are again endowed with normal curiosity and insist on knowing 
more. 

Let me add that the stress I have put on a grounding in the basic scientitic 
facts is something that has grown on me, not something with which I started. 
It is not the result of “ivory-tower” theorizing but chiefly of experience with 
small groups of keenly intelligent aduits who were extremely anxious to get 
a grasp of some particularly important segment of the atomic energy problem. 
I think I have learned through this both that it is possible to present such infor- 
mation as to make it interesting and absorbable, and that, without it, men are 
gravely handicapped in trying to get a grasp of any significant segment of the 
operation, however separable this segment might superficially seem to be. 

I have mentioned the simple essentials of the scientific story as in my 
judgment part of an educational foundation. I think there are other such parts. 
I shall suggest three others. 

FIRST—the beginning of understanding of our special American prob- 
lem, which of course rests on the basic scientific facts that underlie everything, 
is knowledge of what our American atomic energy enterprise is as a “going 
concern.” Plenty of information is available to give a reasonable grasp of that. 
All the potentialities for peace as well as war are in that “going concern”— 
provided it keeps on growing and in the right directions. It all belongs to the 
people. They should know substantially what it is. I have in mind such “prac- 
tical” facts as these: 

It is a huge industry. How huge? Where are the principal parts of it lo- 
cated? What is done at those main installations—just in general, not in de- 
tail? Essentially, how is it done? 

Little can be said about Los Alamos, the weapon development center, but 
that is no great handicap. “Gaseous diffusion” sounds baffling; but the tell- 
able story of the gaseous diffusion operation at Oak Ridge can be simple 
enough and interesting enough for laymen. The tellable story of the big oper- 
ation at Hanford—alchemy made real—can catch the imagination. Other iden- 
tifiable units of the “industry” are scattered enough to bring this aspect home 
to people in various regions. The fact that, behind the big installations and the 
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bis: operating contracts are hundreds of subcontracts and the same kinds of 
ca'ls upon innumerable suppliers that characterize any other big industry (for 
instance, automobiles) are understandable and should be understood. 

Along with this, as part of a “going concern,” are the great national atomic 
laboratories. Where are they located? What are their purposes, in general? 
Who participates? Are “local interests” involved—as, for instance, the State 
University? Education about the National Laboratories could lead directly into 
the vital role of nuclear reactors. That subject was implicit in my earlier em- 
phasis on basic scientific facts. Concerning reactors, much information is and 
will continue to be secret. But what reactors are essentially, how they operate 
in general, and why reactors of the future for various purposes (such as power) 
are dependent on building and using experimental reactors to test materials 
and components and ideas—that can and needs to be understood. 

For instance, familiar structural materials like steel are no good for re- 
actor construction. New materials meeting new kinds of requirements are nec- 
essary. These requirements include the capacity to stand high temperatures and 
intense radiation, plus the negative property of not absorbing neutrons. Facts 
like these are quite understandable, and, once understood, will give a grasp of 
something vital to other understandings. For instance, why commercial power 
from atomic energy won’t come by next Christmas, but can be expected to 
come eventually. Why large sums of the people’s money are going into reactor 
development. Why it is true that this development is in the direction of both 
peaceful uses and military strength at the same time, with no sacrifice for 
either. And so on, as to other things. 

And, finally, with reference to the “going concern” on all but the govern- 
mental side, there is the tremendous field of the radioisotopes in relation to 
agriculture, industry, medicine, and the general pursuit of knowledge. All 
these things, and especially the radioisotopes, lend themselves to what I think 
is the soundest of all educational approaches—that of the local and even per- 
sonal interest. The farmer in Nebraska and the dentist in Cincinnati can each 


see promise and meaning in this. 


































SECOND—The law, the McMahon Act, under which all this is being 
managed and guided; the governmental inventions which the law has put to 
work; the reasons for the uniqueness in the governmental approach; and the 
problems of democracy itself that are deeply invo!ved—these things, I think, 
niust be part of public education. 








THIRD—A recognition that everything in atomic energy development 
is in the stage of an infant’s toddling ‘steps, that all is pioneering and must 
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necessarily remain so for years, that programs must be conditioned by this 
decisive reality, is indispensable to public understanding. 


SUGGESTED PHASES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ATOMIC ENERGY 


The only excuse, and I exalt it to a reason, for stressing as I have a few 
main things, all of which you already have in mind, is my personal belief that 
some few main phases of public education in atomic energy need to be se- 
lected. They need to be phases that really will lay foundations. Whether they 
be these or others that you select, the very settling upon a few such should 
guard against the weaknesses of overdiffusion. One of those is the danger of 
general ineffectiveness. Another is the danger that some particular aspect, for 
instance, international control, will “run away with the show,” to the disastrous 
neglect of others. 

Men experienced and responsible in secondary schools need no reminders 
that in education we don’t climb ladders from the top down or dig wells from 
the bottom up. Also, schools cannot be a propaganda voice, but I think we 
can be sure that all groups will support the schools in foundational educating. 

In focusing on a limited number of main points of your educational pro- 
gram, in the sense that they contribute to sound foundations and are too vital 
to it to be left out, you would not, of course, be foreclosing pursuit of implica- 
tions of any kind. It is likely, too, that any list of a few main focusing points 
would benefit by review at intervals. This is a changing business, definitely. 

I think certain specific needs of the country, some specific objectives of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as a servant of the country, could well be 
considered in the formulation of your main points. I would not for a moment 
suggest that these specific needs should dominate. What I do suggest is that 
you examine them, see whether they fit well into the broad educational frame, 
and be guided accordingly. I shall give two illustrations of fairly numerous 
things like this. 

America’s atomic-energy development needs, and will continue to need, 
many more trained men. That is the greatest single bottleneck, as we look 
ahead. The Commission is moving, at higher educational levels, with fellow- 
ship programs and other measures, to eliminate this bottleneck. But the pool 
of brains from which very shortly the increase of scientists and technicians 
must come is in the high schools now. The country’s need for more men and 
women trained in the natural sciences for atomic-energy purposes is, however, 
only a segment. As to this particular segment, the social sciences are important, 
too. And beyond the atomic-energy segment there is the fact that, from what- 
ever standpoint we look at it, the country will be stronger and will advance 
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faster if more boys and girls who have the talents become scientists and engi- 
necrs and technicians. I personally do not think that anything like all who 
have such talents, even in very marked degree, are being made aware of op- 
portunities, being given (shall I say?) the vision, or being enabled to get the 







necded training. 

So I believe that we have here one specific need that does fit into a gen- 
era! need. I believe it relates even to such fundamental things as careers and 
career incentives (both economic incentives and the sometimes underestimated 
incentive of social service) and to equality of educational opportunity. I be- 
lieve that, without distorting in the slightest the broad educational effort, rath- 
er indeed by making dead sure to keep it soundly fundamental, the urgent 
need of more trained men and women will be met, almost incidentally. And I 
do think this is a useful illustration of the wisdom of examining specific urgen- 
cies in the light of the over-all educational problem. 

My second illustration of a specific need of the country’s atomic develop- 
ment is the need of combating misconceptions. These are everywhere. They 
cannot be disposed of by revealing restricted data. Yet many of them are fan- 
tastic, grotesque, and bedeviling. Some could be very damaging indeed. Lack 
of a grounding in basic information, the kind that is not held secret, on the 
part both of the public and of the agencies which serve the public, is what 
makes most of these misconceptions inevitable. That this need can best be met, 
probably can only be met, by foundational educating, and that consciousness 
of it belongs in the approach to the educational job, seems obvious. 





















I have urged stress all the while on the essential fact that atomic-energy 
development in every aspect is pioneering. This operation which you are un- 
dertaking is of course of that character. It illustrates the kind of age we are in 
and the kind of urgencies it creates. 

Great values from it can flow from the secondary schools outward. Impor- 
tant values also should flow to and within the school system itself. For in- 
stance, exceptional training of high-school youth for citizenship and leader- 
ship. For instance, also, the bringing of educators in all basic fields—natural 
science and social science and all—together co-operatively in an effort that rec- 
ognizes that educational insularity is an illusion—and doing this at the high- 
school level, where it should count most. 

This operation, too, like the job of the Atomic Energy Commission, is 
pioneering in the stuff of our basic values, of democracy, of Americanism. 
And “here is where I came in.” Is it not where all of us come in? 
Americanism is not to be confined to hate and fear of foreigners or for- 
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eign “isms”; it must all the while be comprehended to be a positive, confident, 
and working faith in the capacity of American people to think, to discrimi- 
nate, to discard the wrong, and to find the right. 

Americanism is not a simplicity resting on the notion that problems exis! :d 
and progress was possible through solving them in the days of our forefathc:s, 
but that, at some moment in the rather recent past, static perfection, free of 
problems, arrived. The Atomic Age is hardly identifiable with the Age of 
Rasselas. On the contrary, Americanism is still a complexity, resting on te 
knowledge that problems, very tough ones, do exist, and on the unshakable 
conviction that through the processes of education and politics the people cin 
deal with them. 

The greatness of America does not lie solely in the record of past problems 
soundly solved. It lies primarily in the capacity today and tomorrow to solve 
today’s and tomorrow’s. And if it be true, as I grant that it is, that problems 
have become more complex and harder to understand, it is also true that the 
tools and techniques for education about the problems have developed at a cor- 
responding pace and are indeed more adequate to the job than ever before. 

The genesis of the scheme of Operation Atomic Vision, the adoption of 
it, and the swift moves to put it into effect have great promise, I believe, with 
respect to the specific and immediate educational needs that we face. But the 


greater and deeper significance of this development is that, against the back- 
ground of democratic dogma and the American way, it is a resounding Act of 


Faith. 





CCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION CHARTS—A series of nine illustrated Oc- 
cupational Orientation Charts, which define and classify over 600 occupations 
and occupational groups, has been published by the B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, a national occupational research agency. Starting with a chart 
that gives an over-all view of the world of work, the series includes eight ad- 
ditional charts on the professional, semiprofessional, managerial, clerical, sales, 
service, agricultural, skilled, and semiskilled occupations. In addition to the 
definitions and groupings of occupations, information is given on the approxi- 
mate number of workers employed in each. There are cress references which in- 
dicate possible lines of advancement from or into related occupations. The charts 
have been designed to give career-aspiring young people a broad perspective on 
the world of work through a simple and orderly presentation of occupations. 
They may be used for orientation preliminary to counseling, for classes in occu- 
pations, and for counselor training. Each chart is 38 inches in width, with 
length varying from 15 to 50 inches. The complete set of nine charts may be 
secured for $2.00 from B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Shind General Session 
SENERAL SESSIONS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Junior High-School Section 


Monday, February 23, 2:30 P. M., Rutland Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


TOPIC: THE PUPIL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Chuirman: W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama; Executive Committee, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


The Scope and Function of the Personnel Program 
HAROLD B. BROOKS 


. in foundation ideas of the junior high school are approximately fifty 


years old. The first establishment of the junior high school as we know it 
today occurred Jess than forty years ago. There are at present over. 8,600 junior 
high schools and junior-senior high schools, and most of these were established 
from 1920 to 1938.°* This unique institution has déveloped rapidly and has 
won the enthusiastic support of the public because the parents of boys and 
girls in the early years of adolescence believe in the objectives of the junior 
high school. 

THE PROMISE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

in asking for the support of the public for this new and more effective 
institution, school administrators stated (1) that they wanted requirements 
for teacher preparation, salary schedules, and service loads in the junior high 
school to be equal in all respects to those maintained in the senior high school, 
and (2) that the junior high school would then be able to perform effectively 
six essential functions’: (1) integration—continuance of a general, well-inte- 
greted experience for all pupils; (2) exploration—provision for a widening 


*These numbers refer to corresponding numbers in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
Harold B. Brooks is principal of George Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California; and secretary of the California Association of Secondary-School 


Avcministrators. 
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range of cultural, social, civic, and recreational interests; (3) guidance—as- 
sistance for pupils in helping them make intelligent decisions; (4) differ: n- 
tiation—provision for individualized educational opportunities; (5) sociali-a- 
tron—provision for experiences which build effective citizenship; and (‘) 
articulation—provision for gradual transition from education at the elemen- 
tary level to that given in senior high school. 

A leading problem for the junior high-school principal is the constant 
evaluation of his school to determine how well the institution is performiig 
all of these functions. This implies the necessity for maintaining a balanced 
educational program throughout the year. As he evaluates his program, two 
of the most important questions the principal will ask are: (1) How well is 
this junior high school meeting the guidance function? Are the pupils being 
effectively helped, (a) in discovering their interests, abilities, and needs; (}) 
in making wise decisions regarding educational activities and opportunities 
offered by the school and by the senior high school; and (c) in growing 
toward wholesome, happy, and socially-adjusted personalities and in the maxi- 
mum development of their personal powers and qualities?° 

The second question the principal will ask is: How well is this school 
providing differentiated educational experiences suited to the varying back- 


grounds, interests, aptitudes, abilities, personalities, and needs of pupils in 
order that each pupil may realize most economically and completely the basic 
objectives of the school? 


Probably these two functions of guidance and differentiation contribute 
most to the promise of the junior high school as an institution. If they are 
effectively realized, the other objectives of the school will be much more 
easily attained. 

The wording of the topic assigned for this discussion is fortunate for 
there is a trend toward the use of the term “personnel work” instead of 
guidance because it directs attention at once to the individual. Strang’ believes 
that in the future “personnel work” will be the words.used to describe essen- 
tial services such as counseling the individual, guidance through groups, and 
policies and procedures that contribute to the best development of each in- 
dividual. * 

THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF A PUPIL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Ten years ago there appeared a most significant pamphlet entitled “The 
Student Personnel Point of View.” Although this study was a report of the 
philosophy and development of student personnel work in college and uni- 
versity, much of it can be directly adapted to the pupil personnel program in 
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the junior high school. The plea was made for a philosophy of education 
which would consider the pupil as a whole—his intellectual capacity and 
achicvement, his emotional make-up, his physical condition, his social relation- 
ships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, his moral and religious values, his 
economic resources, and his aesthetic appreciations. 

The above approach emphasizes the development of the pupil as a per- 
son. rather than his intellectual training alone. It also parallels the objectives 
of tne junior high school and, as proposed for the college level, emphasizes 
the need for new types of well-trained educational officers to be responsible 
for many activities directly associated with personnel work for pupils. “The 
student personnel point of view” was found useful as a term to describe the 
total philosophy which focused on the personal development of the pupil. 

It is helpful then to think of three general areas of services for pupils: 
(1) instruction, (2) business management adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupil, and (3) personnel services. One of the urgent needs of the pupil 
personnel program is to describe as clearly as possible: (1) the essential 
services, (2) how the work is to be carried on, and (3) the members of the 
school staff who are given the responsibility for each part of the program. The 
term function, as used here, refers to the responsibility for providing those 
services in the personnel program of a school system which will lead most 
directly to the satisfactory realization of the ultimate aims of the program.” 

Recently a large group of administrators and counselors in Southern 
California prepared a preliminary statement entitled “Good Guidance Prac- 
tices and Standards at all School Levels,”* in which the main aspects of a 
guidance program are described. Although the final report of this co-ordinat- 
ing committee is not yet available, permission was obtained to reproduce a part 
of this excellent study as a means of describing concisely the function of the 
pupil personnel program, as understood and recommended by leaders in 
educational research and guidance. Part of the report is quoted: 


The chart which follows is in three parts and attempts to depict graphically (1) 
the services to be provided; (2) ways of rendering these services; and (3) the person- 
nel for performing these services. To indicate the grade level(s) at which the commit- 
tee suggests these services and personnel should be commonly made available, an 
“X” has been placed in the appropriate column at the right on each of the three 
pages of the chart. Where the committee felt all levels were concerned, though with 
varving degrees and manner of emphasis, “All Levels” has been used instead of 
placing an “X” in each of the sixteen spaces. It will be noted that where there are 
subheads under any item, the main heading has not been checked for grade level em- 
phasis, in order to avoid complexity and confusion. 

In the committee’s deliberations it is assumed that, in addition to kindergarten, 
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fourteen (14) years of training are offered by the public schools, regardless of the 
type or organization under which they operate. The “AL” column at the extreme 
right of each page of the charts is understood to indicate “After Leaving” school, 
whether upon graduation from junior college or high school, or having dropped out 
before completion of either or both of these goals. 

It should probably be pointed out that this means ‘of’ attempting to depict the 
over-all guidance or pupil-personnel program for city school districts tends to bring 
into sharper focus the growing tendency of this type of educational service to pervade 
“all levels” of the school to a much greater extent than formerly. This trend has 
shown clearly the need for more and a higher quality of professional guidance 
service at all levels. The committee concurs in the recommendations of the United 
States Office of Education and the California State Department of Education and 
strongly urges that there be one (1) professionally trained counselor for each 400 to 
500 pupils in the school. 

There has also been a growing recognition of the vital need of bringing teach- 
ers into the personnel program in a better organized and more pragmatic manner 
through a well-planned in-service training program. The aim is to effect a well-co- 
ordinated functioning program in which each can do his full part and at the same 
time understand his true relationships to the total personnel program. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PUPIL-PERSONNEL PROGRAM IN THE 
LONG BEACH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In requesting a discussion of the scope and funcion of the pupil-personnel 
program, the suggestion was made that particular reference be made to that 
phase of the educational planning in the Long Beach Public Schools. So that 
hecomes a foremost purpose. 

The public in Long Beach has supported a pupil-personnel program in 
the junior high schools ever since their establishment more than twenty-five 
years ago. There has been a constant development and improvement of the 
personnel services provided. In fact, a study of the chart shown above reveals 
that the Long Beach schools are in general agreement with the recommenda- 
tions and are performing most of the services named. As with most dis- 
tricts, however, the problem is one of improving the quality and extent of 
the service provided so that it reaches each pupil in a completely effective way. 

Long Beach is a city of 258,000 with approximately 34,000 enrolled in 
the schools from the kindergarten through the 12A grade; 7,000, in the ten 
junior high schools and 6,500, in the five high schools. 

Central Office Pupil-Personnel Staff 

Within the past two years the pupil-personnel business of the school 
system has been reorganized. It consists: of a central office staff of eighteen. 
All of these persons serve in the elementary- and high-school segments with 
the exception of the Deputy Superintendent, the Supervisor of Attendance, 
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the Supervisor of Health, the Supervisor of Research, and the Educational 
Statistician, whose duties extend to all segments. A separate staff is maintained 
for the student-personnel program in the Long Beach City College. A study 
of the duties of these personnel workers aids in clarifying the scope 2nd 
function of a personnel program. The positions and some of the major duties 
of those most directly concerned with guidance in the junior high school «re: 

The Deputy Superintendent of Schools is the director of the program and 
meets periodically with the supervisors of attendance, counseling and _plice- 
ment, special education, pupil personnel, and health service to co-ordinate the 
total program offered and assist in promoting better understanding of the 


services of each of these -upervisors. 
Supervisor of Cour ag and Placement. In the field of counseling, the 


duties are: 

1. Develop the general in-service training program for counselors and 
teacher-counselors by helping them to improve in all phases of their work— 
procedures, techniques, relationships, and understanding of children. 

2. Co-ordinate the articulation procedures, programming, and orientation. 
3. Promote unity and morale in the groups at each level and stimulate 


them to extensive and worthy activities. 
Supervisor of Special Education. The duties of this office are: 


1. Co-operate in the organization and supervision of classes for the partially 
sighted, blind, hard of hearing, deaf, orthopedically handicapped, lowered 
vitality, the mentally retarded, and of such other programs of special educa- 
tion as may be indicated. 

2. Recommend to the appropriate director, after consultation with the offices 
of health, pupil personnel, counseling and placement, and attendance, policies 
and procedures with regard to the admission to or release of pupils from the 


various classes of special education. 
3. Co-operate with the principals and teachers in the improvement of in- 


struction and the development of curricular materials for the above men- 
tioned classes. 

Supervisor of Pupil Personnel has the following duties: ' 
1. Assume responsibility for administration of the adjustment and consulta- 
tion service in connection with “Requests for Pupil Study” referred to this 
office. 
2. Make arrangements for provision of appropriate psychological and _psy- 
chiatric services in each case referred. 
3. Serve as chairman of the school guidance clinic for the handling of the 
more serious cases, including potential exemptions and exclusions. 
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School Psychologist (Assistant Supervisor) (Office of Pupil Personnel). 
The duties are: 

1. Do such individual testing and consultation as may be indicated in the case 
of “Requests for Pupil Study” referred to the office of pupil personnel and 
mike recommendations to the Supervisor of Pupil Personnel regarding cases 


studied. 
2. Serve as consultant concerning learning difficulties and the personal and 


social adjustment of pupils. 
3. Serve as a member of the school guidance clinic, which handles the more 
serious cases of maladjustment, including potential exemptions and exclu- 
sions. 

Assistant Psychologist (Office of Pupil Personnel) has the following 
duties: 
1. Assist with the individual testing and diagnostic service for pupils re- 
ferred to the office of pupil personnel for study. 
2. Provide an individual testing and consultation service for those elementary 
schools having principal-counselors. 

School Social Worker (Office of Pupil Personnel). The duties of this 
position are: 
1. Secure ‘and prepare complete information from the school, home, and 
other sources concerning the more serious cases of pupil maladjustment and 
make reports to the Supervisor of Pupil Personnel regarding progress and 
development. 
2. Provide liaison with such out-of-school agencies as may be involved in any 
of the cases being studied by the office of pupil personnel. 

In addition to these central office personnel workers, there are six at- 
tendance counselors and one attendance investigator. 


Pupil-Personnel Staff in the Junior High Schools 

As indicated in the discussion above, the total educational staff of a 
school system is involved in a pupil-personael program. However; the re- 
sponsibility for leadership, co-ordination, and certain specific services 
must rest with trained workers. The standard plan in the Long Beach junior 
hizh schools is for the building staff to consist of a full-time principal, vice- 
principal, and counselor; a half-time dean of girls, and home-room or guid- 
ance class teachers. Although many personnel services are provided through 
the offices of the principal, vice-principal, and dean of girls, the counselor per- 
forms many services which are essential to a well-balanced program of pupil 
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Special Abilities Needed by Counselors 

Among the most important factors in the success of a pupil-personnel 
program is the securing of well-qualified counselors and teacher-counselors 
to perform a wide range of services.’ This implies that considerable thought 
should be given to clarifying the personal and academic qualifications and 
the special abilities which counselors should have and the services each 
should perform. Such a study’ has been made in the Long Beach schools in 
order to assist counselors in their professional improvement and to raise the 
standards for the position. The special abilities recommended for counselors 


to have are: 

1. Must have skill in dealing with people. 

. Should possess ‘skill in giving and interpreting tests. 

. Must be able to command the respect and the confidence of the counselee. 

. Should be skilled in interviewing and able to establish good rapport with 
counselee, assist him to clarify his thinking, assist him to gain insight 
into his problem, and assist him to appraise his assets and limitations in 
the light of pertinent accumulated data. 

. Should be skilled in detecting personal characteristics and interpreting 
them in terms of counselee’s personal and occupational adjustment and 


long-term plan. 
. Should have good sense and the ability to face any situation calmly and 


without evidence of shock. 

. Should be able to develop and maintain good personnel records and to 
interpret them clearly and judiciously to teachers, administrators, parents, 
and pupils. . 

8. Should be able to handle “problems” as a counseling situation. 
9. Should be able to develop and lead good pupil-study conferences. 


Services Performed By Counselors 
The services of the counselors will naturally vary somewhat from school 
to school, but it is thought that the following services to pupils are essential 


to a well-balanced guidance program in junior high school: 


1. Educational counseling 
a. Secure and organize pertinent data about the counselee. 
b. Help each pupil establish and maintain a satisfactory adjustment to 
school. 
. Assist pupils to recognize their needs and thus make a wise choice of 
curriculum and subjects to meet these needs. 
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perform which are indispensable to an effective in-service training program: 
1. Assist all teachers to develop a pupil-personnel point of view. 

Plan pupil study conferences and interest teachers in participating in 
them. 

3. Help the teachers to understand and to accept the pupils by assisting them 

in interpreting the pupils’ behavior. 

4. Help the teachers individually and in groups through demonstrations and 
conferences to develop techniques of collecting and interpreting behavioral 


-. Assist him to understand himself and to accept himself as a person. 


. Inform teachers, who are concerned, about the problems and difficulties 


. Assist the pupil, through individual counseling, to gain an appreciation 
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|, Assist pupils in the tenth grade in the making of long-term educational 





plans. 
. Be responsible for administration of tests given for guidance purposes, 
collecting test data, and interpreting the results. 
Supervise the preparation and maintenance of the cumulative guidance 
records for each of their counselees. 
. Talk to prospective new pupils in the next lower segment, informing 
them of the educational offerings and activities of the school’and of the F 
procedures to be followed in the new school. 













Assist the pupil to clarify his occupational aims and his educational plans 





in relation to them. 
Make available to the teacher-counselors occupational information and 


materials for the group work in this area. 







ersonal and social counseling 
Help the pupil to arrive at a satisfactory solution of his personal prob- 





lems. 
. Help him to make adequate personality adjustments. 







. Assist with the “disciplining” of pupils from a personnel point of view. 





that individual pupils face, helping the teachers to gain insight and un- 
derstanding through a discussion and an appraisal of the pertinent data. 






of group activities and urge him to participate in those which would be 
of the most value to him personally. 
. Help him to understand others and himself in relation to them, so that 


he can make adequate social adjustments. 
A number of services to teachers are recommended for counselors to 
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data from such sources as the interview, anecdotal record, autobiography, 
observations, records, tests, inventories, and sociograms. 

5. Distribute to and review with teachers helpful guidance materials. 

6. Help teachers to use group work as an adjustive process for helping pupils 
to feel they “belong,” giving them security afforded by group participat on 
and developing attitudes and techniques of democratic co-operation (pu»il- 
teacher planning). 

7. Evolve plans for parent-pupil-teacher-counselor conferences to be held at 
least once a year. 

It is recognized that an essential element in the success of the counsc'or 
is the provision for ample clerical service. The standard allowance of clerical 
service for the counselor in the junior high schools of Long Beach is approxi- 
mately three fourths of a full-time clerk. 

The role of the teacher in the pupil personnel program is considered of 
the utmost importance. A great many guidance activities take place in the 
social studies classes where the teacher has the same group of pupils for two 
periods. However, the limitations of this article prevent a discussion of this 
phase of the topic. 


CONCLUSION 

Every school has the obligation to provide a pupil personnel program 
which is thoroughly effective. Probably an excellent way to sum up the fore- 
going statement is to quote from a report:* 

“As a nation, we have tended to commit the error of spending too large a 
proportion of time, energy, and money on production, and too little on effective 
distribution and utilization. If it is important to improve the distribution and 
utilization of material resources, it is imperative that we improve the distribu- 
tion and utilization of human resources. We must increase the time, energy, 
and financial support given to all aspects of the pupil personnel program.” 

When this is done the promise of the junior high school will be partially 
fulfilled to the youth of America. 
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The Use of Tests in Pupil Guidance 


PAUL A. YOUNG 


HE fundamental thesis of personnel work with school pupils is to give 
attention to their individual needs. When such personalized services par- 
alicled the educative program of formal and informal school experiences, they 
have been favorably received by the majority of American educators, Regard- 
less of their dissimilar personal concepts of education, most educators agree 
hat guidance is not a passing fad but an integral part of the school program. 


r Paul A. Young is Director of Guidance ‘and Research of Evanston Township 
Svhools, Evanston, Illinois. 
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To be effective, pupil-personnel services must aid all pupils directly and 
indirectly in the solution of their problems. All life-adjustment areas should 
be covered. However, the program of guidance must not just be super-imposed 
from the top down, although planning and direction are essential, but efiort 
must be made to base the services on what the pupils indicate as their needs. 
This more effective type of program calls for the ascertaining of student needs 
through survey services and a reduction of what may be superficial treatment 
of the areas in which the administrators, teachers, and guidance workers be- 
lieve students have needs. 

Since the,entire program deals with the most precious thing on earth— 
the human being—it goes without explanation that the programs of guidance 
call for the best we have to offer. Quality of effort should be our goal. 

To examine the role which tests and testing may play in our more modern 
approach toward securing quality programs, we should first briefly review the 
historical development of the guidance movement to show what changes in our 
thinking have been made over the past several decades and to predict what 
changes will need to be forthcoming if we are to place counseling and other 


guidance services on a scientific base. 


EARLY DAY EMPHASIS 

Several decades ago the emphasis centered around a vocational theme, 
that of assisting pupils in making vocational choices. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association was founded during this period. A decade or so later, 
the emphasis changed. There was a marked trend toward expanding the objec- 
tives to include educational. social, health—in fact, all of the life-adjustment 
areas. Numerous guidance associations were known to have changed their 
names, omitting the word vocational to encourage membership of those who 
believed the whole aspect of life adjustment should be treated. 


EMPHASIS DURING THE PAST DECADE 

During the past decade we have witnessed the rapid growth of the guid- 
ance movement, and during this period emphasis has been placed upon organ- 
ization—a quantitative program. Speakers and writers centered their efforts on 
the home room, group guidance, group education techniques, the role of the 
guidance director, and the recognized need for individual counseling. In large 
high schools, the established administrative units became home rooms and a 
period of time was designated as the home-room period. Small high schools 
engaged in similar guidance efforts with the principal and superintendent as- 
suming major roles. Often class sponsors or delegated teachers met with their 
groups as home-room units. During this period nearly every guidance issue 
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was delegated to the home-room organization. Educators were prone to feel, 
“Now we have what it takes for an effective program.” 

Other trends appeared during this period. Counselors were assigned to 
their counseling jobs on a part-time basis. Provision was made for work expe- 
rience as a curricular offering. A new interest in testing developed since its 
results provided counselors with objective data about their counselees. Publish- 
ers were not idle. Knowing that literature was needed, they mass-produced 
occupational books and monographs, magazines, and tests. Gullible educators 
readily accepted this literature with little attention paid to its content and suit- 
ability; they were desperate to get programs organized. This mass movement 
emphasized quantity of effort. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
Once guidance programs were underway generally, attention began to cen- 
ter on making them more effective. In recent years, more attention has been 
placed upon serving the individual as such, than upon home-room techniques 
designed for the group approach. Collecting information about the individual 
was labelled the “individual inventory.” Counseling was described as “direc- 
tive,” “nondirective,” or in terms of combination methods which were less 
polar in nature. Quality of effort has replaced quantity of effort as the present- 
day emphasis, especially in those systems where guidance programs have be- 
come fairly well established. The educator who has heard about guidance and 
asks “What is it?” and “How do you do it?” has yet to attain the qualitative 
approach. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH NEEDED 

It is interesting to note that the trend toward research and scientific ex- 
perimentation in the various guidance areas is on the increase. Counselors and 
administrators alike, in looking for quality programs, believe that the scientific 
approach is needed. While this paper is directed to emphasize the possibilities 
of such development in the junior high-school phase of the guidance program, 
it by no means should be construed to include only techniques and Procedures 
which are limited in application to those grade levels. 

To be an effective guidance person, a counselor, classroom teacher, or ad- 
ministrator must have a backlog of pupil data at hand so he may have some 
understanding of the weaknesses and strengths, the potentialities, and the 
present development of the one being counseled. Counseling cannot take place 
on an effective plane without first knowing those basic considerations and 
personal factors which underlie the philosophy and actions of the person being 
counseled. A little information or a “well-educated guess” is not enough. 
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Knowledge of academic aptitude, the interest pattern, achievements, stu:ly 
skills, personality factors, health status, specific aptitudes, and abilities, as well 
as his philosophy of life, aims, goals, and the like, are needed. 


I am reminded of the story of a young man who graduated from hivh 
school many years ago. He was counseled by his school principal and his mathe- 
matics teacher when it became apparent that he was not making plans to t- 
tend college. These well-meaning individuals possessed the usual data about 
the boy. He was a nice, well-mannered person, industrious, above average in 
his school marks, and very proficient in mathematics. After receiving counscl, 
the boy decided to go to college—to work his way through school since he had 
but little financial backing. Directly or indirectly, encouragement must have 
been given to him to seek an engineering education where he could make 
specific use of his ability in mathematics. 

John entered college, pursued an engineering course for three years, and 
received high marks. After numerous personal frustrations, he again sought 
counseling, this time from the dean of the college. The process was much the 
same. The data at hand was laid on the table and carefully reviewed. John was 
thought to have great promise as an engineer. He was advised to continue his 
engineering education. This young man did not return for his senior year 
in the college. He had not liked engineering as such, and could not be con- 
vinced that he should spend the next four or five decades working problems 
of stress and strain on steel beams, drawing plans for construction work, and 
engaging in similar activities. He wanted to deal with people, not gadgets; 
with ideas and social service, not technical mathematics as applied to scien- 
tific problems. He transferred to a teachers’ college with a direct loss of nearly 
three years of college credit. At the time he removed his freshman green-cap, 
he should have been making plans for college graduation. 


The point is this—regardless of the grade level at which counseling takes 
place, the counselor must have more complete and more technical data to 
support the alternatives which are discussed in the process of counseling. 
Directly or indirectly, we influence decisions which have a far-reaching effect 
on the lives of those we serve. In the example just related, the interest pattern 
of the individual was not given just consideration. True, twenty-five years 
ago we did not have the instruments of measurement we have today. We 
lacked the know-how of sound counseling. Today, a repetition of this case 
would be inexcusable. We must learn how to acquire technical data abou’ 
every pupil, and we must learn how to use it in his counseling and in his edu 
cation. A smattering of data will not suffice. 
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OPINIONATED AND OBJECTIVE DATA 






The scientific approach to counseling is rapidly gaining favor with edu- 
cators and with industrial leaders. However, it is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that counselors in our schools and personnel directors in industry are 
inc|ined to jump off the deep end of the pool when they should be wading in 
the shallow end. What is happening is this: everybody wants a technical pro- 
gram involving tests. It is unfortunate that some counselors take tests as the 
final answer—the so-called patent medicine we have needed—and pay very 
little, if any, attention to the fine collection of opinionated data and general 
information which could be used as a check on the test scores. Others, who 
test in only a few areas, feel they have sufficient technical evidence to make 
assumptions and proceeded to base judgments with only a few factors at hand. 
To illustrate this grab-bag procedure which isn’t accompanied with an educa- 
tive program in too many cases, I am reminded of an experience which a friend 
of mine related to me. It took place when he purchased his house. At that 
time, houses were plentiful and he had many from which to choose. He be- 
came very interested in a house of the English-Colonial type of architecture. 
He and his wife looked it over after reviewing the opinionated information 
given by the real-estate salesman. The house had style and was located in a 
good neighborhood. On the surface it appeared to be a splendid opportunity. 
With customary confidence, my friend estimated the size of the living room 
but not being sure of his judgment, stepped off the measurements, doing the 
same with the dining room. To hear him tell it, he could visualize in his 
mind's eye where the furniture they owned should be placed. He felt that 
their troubles were over, and at long last they could have a home of their 
own. Although the initial expense would take most of their savings, they 
would be in clover because they could pay the rent to the bank to apply on 
the balance due. 

All of this was done on the assumption that the house was well built and 
of standard dimensions. They did not employ a testing technique, however, 
nor did they educate themselves in the matters involved in houses and home 
purchasing before they made the purchase. However, they did use one test— 
they secured the services of a heating engineer. He announced that the fur- 
nace was rusted on the inside and would have to be replaced in a few years, 
but would do for the time being. The house was purchased. 

Then the troubles began. The dining room and living room rugs were 
slightly too long for the rooms. Measurement with a yardstick showed the 
room was not of standard dimension. The plumbing fixtures were fine but 
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useless because the sewer was plugged up with roots. The kitchen floor was 
not level and an examination by one trained in construction showed that the 
house was settling. The first hard rain caused a leak. An expert advised a new 
roof since the previous roofing was not laid correctly and nail holes, not ob- 
served from the ground, permitted water to enter. 


We are finding ourselves following just such practices in counseling. 
We are prone to give a few tests, although we may not know what they in- 
dicate or how to interpret the returns. We must have the latest as shown by tite 
catalogs. Unfortunately, we often neglect to parallel our program with.an edu- 
cative program. We aren’t the only guilty ones. I recently heard of a cor- 
poration which installed a program of testing which cost one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but they now are dissatisfied and do not know what to do with 
it. We cannot afford to handle pupils with any such abandon. 


To be specific, let me illustrate what tests lead us to believe. A school 
gives what they call an intelligence test (which, incidentally, should be labelled 
an academic aptitude test) to all members of a class in a group. No attention 
is paid to the physical or mental status of each pupil. Some may not be well; 
some may be emotionally upset due to a family argument at the breakfast 
table; some may not be aware of what is wanted and loaf at their desks dur- 
ing the testing. Others are all keyed-up and work with enthusiasm. The 
teachers may take this one test score as a measure of the ability of the pupil 
to do academic work, or they may read into the returns an interpretation that 
he is not intelligent and faces the world with little chance for success, ignor- 
ing the fact that this same pupil may possess other attributes beyond the 
imagination of various members of the faculty, who incidentally are prone to 
measure everything by comparison with their own attributes. What is needed, 
of course, is additional testing to determine just where the academic aptitude 
appears to center—in a band, not at a point. Bad as that practice is, we do not 
stop there. We are prone to pass on:the same information from grade to grade, 
feeling that we have the real index of the student’s abilities. In reality, under 
such procedures we are really pigeon-holing him as capable of making only 
such-and-such achievement. How much better it would be to spend a few 
more dollars and provide for several re-tests! i 

At no time should it be taken for granted that test scores obtained at 
lower grade levels be used at the junior high-school level, except as data 
for.case studies. It has been shown that an increase which will be found to exist 
in-various cases may or may not be due to the child’s intellectual development. 
Pencil-and-paper testing. produces only fairly accurate data at best, and espe- 
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cially when administered in group situations on the lower grade levels. The 
same caution as to interpretation may be said of those types of tests which 
are commonly administered to individuals, since the returns must be taken as 
indicators of direction but not absolute degree. Successive re-tests are of more 
value than the returns from a single administration. 

By using several academic aptitude tests as a battery, the “band of opera- 
tion” may be eventually established. It will then be evident that successive test- 
ing will produce data which fall within this band. Such data, double-checked 
for accuracy, will be valuable in counseling. 

TESTING FOR THE INTEREST PATTERN 

The story of the young man, who spent three years in an engineering 
school only to awaken realizing that he did not like the prospect of spending 
the rest of his life in that kind of work, is an example of the need for deter- 
mining the interest pattern of each pupil who is enrolled in our schools. Inter- 
ests, like I.Q’s, are known to change, and frequent testing to determine the 
present interest pattern is an essential part of the testing program. While the 
Kuder Preference Record is designed for high-school use, it has been success- 
fully adapted to the junior high-school grade levels. Experimentation and re- 
search have been completed which make possible the successful administra- 
tion of this type of inventory at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Since the 
interests of pupils at these levels change markedly, the administration of this 
test (following a specific pattern of pupil conditioning and vocabulary study) 
is now recommended for the beginning of the seventh grade and again during 
the eighth grade. Research on what changes take place between eighth- and 
ninth-grade levels is yet to be’ announced. Until such information is available, 
it is probably wise to test for the interest pattern each year, certainly every 
two years. 

Considering the present status of the instruments of measurement, an 
ideal program would involve determining the interest pattern at the beginning 
of the seventh grade, again at the eighth grade, and again during the eleventh 
grade. Possibly in the future, other suggestions will be made as to how fre- 
quently such testing should be made, but at the present time there appears to 
be little change between grades nine and eleven. 

This writer does not recommend the use of the Kuder Preference Chart 
at any grade level, unless it is stamped “Interest Pattern Only,” or unless some 
terminology is used to impress the reader that the chart does not indicate apti- 
tude. Unfortunately, some teachers and many pupils and parents have the 
idea that the graph indicates not only interest but ability as well. This is far 
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from fact. 
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The use of the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interests Inventory has unde:- 
gone rigid research and is highly recommended as an indicator of interest 
pattern in combination with the Kuder; one checks the other as to the con- 
sistency of the returns, and each supplies information not given by the other. 
All inventories—interest, personality, and health—require that thorough 
conditioning of the pupil must precede the administration. Research has shown 
that under usual. conditions of administration pupils will relate what they be- 
lieve the teacher should know, and no more, especially if the pupil has been in 
recent disfavor with the school authorities. Proper conditioning practically 
eliminates such returns. 

One of the most interesting and helpful items of data obtained from the 
Lee-Thorpe inventory is labelled “interest level.” If the pupil has considerable 
potentiality in some area, whether it be academic or otherwise, and the inter- 
est level is low, it is cause for concern; likewise, a high interest level with 
little apparent potentiality should be carefully studied, since in the latter case 
the pupil is apparently aspiring to heights beyond his general capability. An- 
other useful item in this test is the determination of the type of interest shown 
by the student. Obviously, other recognized inventories measuring interests 
may prove to be equally satisfactory. The importance of using objective 
measuring devices to ascertain the interest pattern is not to be overlooked. 
It has many uses not only for class scheduling and counseling, but also in the 

classroom as well. 
MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT 
At the junior high-school level, several of the school subject areas lend 
themselves to achievement testing. Such programs are usually well estab- 
lished and require little comment in this paper. This writer strongly recom- 
mends that every pupil be tested for achievement in the basic skill areas. It is 
important to know where the student stands in mastering such areas as read- 
ing, language skills, and the two major areas in arithmetic. The work-study 
skills also should be measured through the use of standard tests. This writer 
recommends that achievement tests be given at the time of entrance into the 
junior high school and into each successive grade through the ninth. The 
study-skills test can be profitably used in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
In each case these tests may be given to the teacher to use in teaching the skills 
in the seventh and eighth grades, being careful of course to collect the tests 
after each class period. English tests measuring the mechanics of English are 
highly recommended for the ninth dnd successive grades. 
APTITUDES ;AND ABILITIES 
Space does not permit a lengthy discourse on testing in this area. Recent 
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de:clopments have been many, but the tests have not been used extensively 
at the junior high-school level. The so-called nonlanguage sections of several 
of ‘he general ability tests can be successfully used as indicators of aptitude in 
the areas under this classification. Research is available for study but, at the 
moment, is contradictory. The use of dexterity tests at levels as low as the 
sixth grade shows much promise. For academically slow pupils, the use of 
mechanical-aptitude tests is certain to become an essential part of the program 
of counseling pupils. One educator in reviewing recent research on this sub- 
ject made a very timely remark when he said: “What if we do find that mechan- 
ical aptitude exists—we can’t match it with training in our system anyway.” 
This well-directed remark gives food for thought and shows the relationship 
which should exist between testing and the curricular offerings. Maybe if he 
has evidence enough at hand, he can secure some support for recommended 
changes in his locality. While there are many tests on the market which pur- 
port to measure various aspects in the technical areas, little can be done until 
further research points the way. For example, several very valid instruments 
measure the sense of spatial relations. If such a test were included in your 
program and you announced that a certain pupil had such-and-such score— 
ranking, we'll say, in the ninetieth percentile—one could ask “So what?” and 
little answer might be forthcoming. Until the use for this type of information 
is made clear to the people who use the test, the information certainly isn’t 
worth the effort. Several tests used at various grade levels to determine eye- 
hand co-ordination—finger, hand, and arm dexterity, and eye-muscle co-ordi- 
nation—have specific uses; but these areas of usefulness are not known to the 
average counselor or administrator. Educational programs on the use of test 
information are essential in such cases, or the tests should not be given. 


ASCERTAINING PERSONALITY FACTORS 

Sometimes we forget that personality is subject to change—in some in- 
stances, rapid change. One researcher in this area claims that personality 
factors, as determined by present-day tests, are, in reality, phases of the person’s 
philosophy of life, and, if changes are made in the philosophy of life of any 
individual, all so-called traits are subject to change with it. It doesn’t seem 
reasonable to believe that it pays to determine a few of these traits and over- 
look the whole interplay one-with-another which constitutes the over-all 
philosophy of the person. This leads me to state that if personality. tests and 
inventories are used, enough of the traits should be measured at least to esti- 
mate the whole picture and, in. addition, use the individual determinants in 
general, not specific, therapy. What I’m trying to say is this: It doesn’t do any 
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appreciable good to single out that a person is a thinking introvert unless many 
other factors also are determined, so that cause and effect and the interplay 
of all the factors related to the whole child are available for consideration. 
This is a reason to proceed with due caution lest more harm than good can 
come. The chance to err against a child is great unless the program is di- 
rected along a scientific line. 


A scientific program is under study and research at the present time. 
While there is much to be said for this program, there are reasons to believe 
that we have only scratched the surface in the area of personality-factors 
measurement. Certainly no test returns should be used without expert pre- 
administration conditioning to reduce or eliminate the lie-factor; no test re- 
turns should be used without other tests to substantiate the evi- 
dence, and even then: checks and double-checks must be made 
using opinionated evidence based upon known actions of the child to 
secure valid enough evidence for a therapy program. Research in this gencral 
area should be encouraged. This does not mean that schools should refrain 
from the use of the personality type of inventory. If the pupils know they 
will be given an opportunity to participate in face-to-face counseling using 
the inventory data jointly with their counselor, they will more likely be of 
a mind to answer the items accurately, especially if they realize from expe- 
riences that undesirable items are held in confidence and never used to their 
disadvantage, or made public to other members of the faculty who are not 
engaged in counseling them. This procedure has known value, and much good 
is derived when the pupil understands the benefits derived from altering 
his way of life. Under the best of conditions, and with this type of information 
used jointly with a sizable assortment of other data, pupils have been known 
to make unbelievable changes to their own welfare. 


DETERMINING HEALTH FACTORS 
There are two major aspects in the area of pupil health. One is what 


the pupil thinks of his health status, and the other is what others think. Be- 
cause of the importance of health as a factor in the well-being of the person 
at the time, and as the major factor of what happens to him at a later date, 
certainly this area deserves great attention, regardless of grade level. State- 
ments of fact may be determined through health examination of the individ- 
ual by a physician or through the health services of the school, and, of course, 
this is fundamental information having a bearing on all of the phases of the 
child, in school and out of school. What the person thinks about his health 
status and health practices is not ascertained through this medium. A health 
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inventory, with the pupil properly conditioned before administration of the 
test, is the source of some valuable information to the counselor, the teacher, 
and the administrator. Some pupils, who are absent frequently, may not be 
il! but actually believe they are in a state of poor or failing health. Recent 
research studies have indicated that hypochondriac tendencies are more com- 
mon in school pupils than would be expected. For a pupil of junior high 
school or high-school age to believe he has poor health gives indication of fac- 
tors in judgment and general thinking which bear watching. Further exten- 
sive research in this general area is recommended. 

One type of data common on such returns from health inventories has to 
do with the pupil’s knowledge of health matters. This is valuable information 
since it serves as a check on the validity of the other parts of the test as far as 
the student’s replies to questions be concerned, and also provides data as to 
what groups of pupils at various grade levels actually know about health sub- 
jects. This latter information may be profitably used to determine the emphasis 
which should be placed upon this subject-area in curricular offerings. A survey 


of this kind is highly recommended. 
TRENDS IN THE OVER-ALL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


While time does not permit a lengthy discussion of recent developments 
in the organization of the guidance programs to make for better co-ordina- 
tion of the newer services with those well established, a few statements may 
be of general interest. There are reasons to believe that the numerous guidance 
services which make up any well-organized effort in a school should be 
centered in a department with a suitable staff, the size being dependent upon 
the size of the school and the services which are to be rendered. Such a de- 
partment of child study and child services could then be charged with the 
responsibilities for securing and recording pupil data, and duplicating records 
by some form of manifolding process, so that certain departments and offices 
may have the data in their dealings with the students. In addition, such a 
department could operate career-study clubs, orientation days, and perform 
numerous other guidance services. One of these developments, a guidance 
scrvices department at the senior high-school level, now performs twenty 
major services to pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. 

Counseling is the core of the guidance program. Counselors, freed 
from the numerous clerical duties, should engage their full attention to direct 
contacts with pupils and teachers. There can be no good derived from sepa- 
rating guidance services from the classroom—every teacher and admin- 
istrator must be woven into the over-all program. This means that an educa- 
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tional program must be organized and kept in continuous operation paral- 
leling the pupil and teacher services as well as keeping the parents and 
general public informed. 

If quality is what we seek, we must design our efforts to secure it. Testing 
is an important phase of the over-all program and should be carefully de- 
veloped to perform its function. However, there are many other areas which 
must be considered with equal emphasis if we are to secure the effectiveness 
we are seeking. 


Developing Staff Participation in Personnel Work 
HARL R. DOUGLAS 


A° in the case of many other important phases of educational programs 
and procedures, the quality and effectiveness of a guidance or pupil per- 
scnnel program is conditioned to a very great degree by the interest, attitudes, 
and capabilities of the staff personnel who are engaged in rendering pupil 
personnel service. This is particularly true with respect to guidance service for 
the following reasons: 

1. The quality and effectiveness of guidance service depends to so great 


an extent upon the personal qualities of the individual attempting to render 
guidance service—his ability to develop rapport, to inspire confidences, and to 
influence the thinking and the emotional experiences of young people as indi- 
viduals. 

2. The quality and effectiveness of guidance service depends to so great 
a degree upon special preparation and technical knowledge, insights, attitudes, 
and skills with respect to which things teachers differ so widely. 


For these reasons the encouragement of staff participation in guidance 
service must be based upon a knowledge and an appreciation of the degree 
and pattern of the personal qualities and technical competence of individual 
members of the staff. It is of the greatest importance that members of the staff 
be encouraged to undertake only those guidance responsibilities which, by 
personality and by training and experience, they are prepared to discharge ef- 
fectively, and, consequently, they should be actively discouraged from assum- 
ing responsibilities for which they are not definitely prepared. To unqualified 
as well as to qualified people, the temptation is strong to play at guidance—to 
advise young people and to-misapply scientific tools. This type of quackery— 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education of the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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conscious or unconscious—is dangerous and unethical. Malpractice in medicine 
is arefully guarded against by ethical principles, by medical associations, and - 
by legislation in the various states. In the schools, young people are still at the 
mcrcy of uninformed and pseudo-scientists. In no field in education is there 
grater need for in-service training. This is true for several important reasons: 
1. Many teachers received little special training in their undergraduate 
and graduate training for teaching. 

. Since only those, who after several years of experience have demon- 
strated appropriate interests and personalities, should be encouraged to 
render more than nominal and elementary guidance service, it is better 
for special training to be deferred until after several years of experience. 

. Knowledge and tools in this field are developing so rapidly that con- 
tinued in-service growth in personnel work is clearly indicated . 


FIVE LEVELS OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Guidance service may be roughly classified on the basis of five levels— 

each calling for a greater amount of special training. 

Level 1. Every classroom teacher should be sufficiently trained (1) to 
render certain types of guidance service, particularly educational guid- 
ance, (2) to know when to refer pupils to others better trained and more 
specialized and to whom referral should be made, (3) to recognize his 
or her limitations and refrain from attempting service of a type for 
which he or she is not prepared. Every teacher should have the equiva- 
lent of two or three basic courses in guidance. 

Level 2. A great many teachers must assume responsibility for guidance 
of a slightly higher level; since in most junior high schools about half 
of the members of the staff serve as coaches or sponsors of some extra- 
curricular group activity, and in some schools home rooms have mate- 
rial guidance responsibility. These people must not only have special 
competence in the field of the particular activity—speech, music, ath- 
letics, and the like—but they should also have more training for per- 
sonnel work, including basic courses in guidance, psychology of adoles- 
cence, and mental hygiene. 

Level 3. In a great many schools today, there are several individuals at- 
tempting specialized personnel service—as vocational counselor, boys’ 
adviser, girls’ adviser. In this class also belong chairmen of committees 
on home-room programs or guidance. These people should have at 
least the equivalent of a major for a master’s degree in guidance and 
related courses in psychology and measurement, in research and sta 
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tistical methods in addition to special training for the particular posi- 
tions; e.g., girls’ adviser, head of home-room programs, vocational 
counselor, and health counselor. 

Level 4. In every school of any considerable size, there should be at least 
one specialist in’ the collection and the interpretation of information 
about counselees—one who has had thorough training in such fields as 
aptitude testing, general mental-ability testing, educational- and voca- 
tional-interest inventories, measurement of personality qualities, home 
visitation, case studies, records of citizenship, extracurricular participa- 
tion, social qualities and participation, vocational experience. This 
expert should not only render service in gathering counselee data, 
but should also be very valuable in training others in (1) interpretation 
of counselee data and in (2) knowing what data to seek in various 
individual cases. 

Level 5a. In many school systems and, indeed, in a considerable number of 
schools, there now are available the services of a school psychologist or 
a psychiatrist or both. 

Level 5b. Also in an increasing number of large schools there is a highly 
trained director of guidance. 


For positions of the type of Level 5, a doctor’s degree in the special field 


is standard training. 


GUIDANCE SERVICE GROWS WITH IMPROVEMENT OF ABILITY OF SCHOOL STAFF 


In most junior high schools the staff is not ready for an advanced program 
of pupil personnel service. To wait until such a staff is available in a given 
school is to default in the esponsibility for guidance service to the current 
student population. A program of guidance service should be undertaken for 
which there is available, or can be obtained immediately, staff individuals 
competent to make good on the committees involved by the nature of the pro- 
gram of services. Topping the staff of those rendering guidance services should 
be one or more individuals with a great deal of specialized training and expe- 
rience—a chief counselor in the building with at least thirty or forty hours of 
course work (or its equivalent) in guidance and related, field or a director 
of guidance in the school or school system and an expert in measurement with 
the equivalent of a doctor’s degree in the field. 

The encouragement of the members of the staff to participate in pupil 
personnel should be co-ordinated with their ability to participate intelligently. 
Teachers should not be hurried into the acceptance of ‘responsibilities: they 
cannot be expected to discharge with a high degree of professional perform- 
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ance. On the other hand, many teachers are equipped with a favorable person- 
aity and a desire to improve themselves in the area of guidance, and, for 
these, adequate in-service training programs may quickly reduce the gap be- 
tween the knowledge and skill possessed by a given teacher or group of teach- 
ers and that prerequisite to adequate performance. At the outset, however, 
two other prerequisites to good guidance service must be met: (1) teachers 
must have time to perform the activities necessary in a high quality of service 
and to take part effectively in in-service training programs and (2) teachers 
niust be adequately motivated. 

Guidance responsibilities may not be safely or fairly added to a full teach- 
ing load. In junior high school, the maximum teaching load which the aver- 
ae teacher may be expected to carry and do a good quality of work is (1) five 
classes meeting daily for 60-minute periods or six classes meeting daily for 40- 
minute periods plus (2) responsibility for a study hall, sponsorship, extra- 
curricular activity, committee service, guidance service (e.g., a home room), 
and other duties requiring not to exceed five or six clock hours a week. It 
should be obvious that only very incidental and superficial guidance service 
can be rendered by a teacher charged with teaching five 50-minute periods a 
week, supervising one study hall daily, and sponsoring a club in addition—to 
say nothing of participating in course of study revision or other committees. 
Guidance service must be formally recognized as an important part of a teach- 
er’s load just as much as teaching a class or coaching a play or club. 


Those teachers, who are attempting to qualify themselves for guidance 
service beyond, must be permitted to lighten their load slightly in other areas. 
Teachers, for example, who are attempting to develop a fundamental home- 
room guidance program should be relieved of some responsibility—particu- 
larly those serving on committees to develop a program for the school. 

If there is a gap between the training background of a given teacher and 
the training needed for a position involving guidance responsibilities of levels 
3, 4, or 5, in-service training must be supplemented by formal study in sum- 
mers or during a leave of absence for a year.’ Even at best, not a great deal 
of study may be made profitable after hours and on week ends. 

For the most effective in-service training, there must be at least one or 
more well-trained individuals in the school system to direct the study and 
training activities. In addition, it has been found effective and usually well 
worth while to obtain the services of a consultant at a teacher-training institu- 

1t is questionable whether the leave should be with pay. Many teachers after the leave do not return 


to the schools from which they come. Perhaps, better is provision in the salary schedule for teachers with 
additional special training taken under the direction of the administration of the school. 
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tion (1) to advise in setting up the in-service training program and (2) ‘o 
advise in the expansion and improvement in the pupil personnel program, 
visiting the school several times during the year. Furthermore, if the in- 
service training program is to be truly effective, there should be available a 
large number of books and periodicals—in sufficient number that they my 
be loaned for home study as well as for reading in the school library. It is «n 
unfortunate fallacy to believe that teachers may learn only by doing—withoiit 
learning what and how to do. 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR THE DIFFERENT LEVELS 

Roughly the fields for in-service training for the different levels were 
indicated earlier in this paper. They should include, somewhat in the following 
order and sequence: 

1. The basic philosophy and broad fundamental principles of guidance; 
e.g., assisting counselees to solve their own problems, the importance 
for complete information about counselees and their problems as pre- 
requisite to counseling, the ethics of restricting counseling to problems 
upon which valid counsel may be given. 

. The nature and scope of problems of young people, the areas of 
guidance services, and the interrelation of problems and consequent 
interrelations of guidance service. 

. Effective procedures in educational guidance, diagnosis of school-sub- 
ject weaknesses, training in study skills and similar areas, and ability 
to recognize the need for expert counseling when cases are complicated 
with unusual emotional problems—parental, social, and the like. 

. Types of counselee data, how to gather them, their validity for various 
types of problems and how to interpret them, e.g. general intelligence 
tests, special aptitude tests, interest inventories, measures of scholastic 
abilities, personality and character trait data, vocational and near-vo- 
cational experience and achievement; how to interpret a collection 
of data in an integrated clinical manner; the limitations of counselee 
data and the limitations of teachers and other dangers in interpreting 
them; elementary statistical methods including an introduction to pre- 
dict regression and multiple correlation. 

. The psychology of mental and emotional hygiene—basic understand- 
ing of the source, importance, implications, and therapy of important 
conflicts and of emotional imbalance between such extremes as self- 
assurance and insecurity or extroversion and introversion. 

6. Principles and techniques of counseling (both groups and individuals), 
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approach, fundamental principles, record follow-ups. Beyond these 
areas, formal training and in-service growth should be, somewhat at 
least, along specialized lines. 

. Vocational guidance—the nature, sources, and validity of data; need 
for the analysis of vocations; educational and personal requirements 
and vocational opportunities; analysis of the individual relative to 
vocational requirements and to his own interests and probable poten- 
tial interests; vocational counseling and placement. 

. Counseling of girls—the special problems of girls; the phases of other 
problems special to girls; special principles and techniques of dealing 
with girls; and other areas. 

. School psychologist or director of testing bureau, higher levels of men- 
tal hygiene, pathological psychology, advanced statistical methods, ad- 
vanced training in psychometry. 

THREE OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 

There are three outstanding problems in drawing members of the staff 
into personnel service: 

1. To obtain wholehearted interest in work in this field. 

2. To see that sufficient number of members of the staff are adequately 
trained to render a genuine rather than a spurious and perhaps harm- 
ful service in spite of good intentions. 

3. To see that those participating in guidance have sufficient time, ade- 
quate library aids, and adequate specialized experts in the more im- 
portant areas in which service is called for. 

Where guidance service is recognized by reduced load and higher salary 
levels, teachers with inappropriate personalities and interests and inadequate 
training push for those positions; where the load and salary recognition is 
inadequate, teachers are reluctant to take on the extra responsibilities and the 
extra training needed. 

A recent series of studies by the Division of Research of the National 
Education Association reveals the practice in many schools to pay extra for 
extra responsibilities.” In a number of instances guidance service is placed 
under this head. The practice is at best a doubtful one. Teaching loads today 
are such as should require on the average of forty-five to fifty-five hours a week 
for high-grade performance. When extra loads are undertaken, either the 
bisic assignments or the extra load is likely to be slighted, perhaps both. 

A fundamental principle to the whole subject of developing staff participa- 
tion may be briefly stated thus: Services and programs of guidance and counsel- 


2Extra Pay for Extra Work, February, April, and May, 1947. 
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ing should be developed only so rapidly and in such a manner as never to ex- 
ceed materially the available supply of adequate staff individuals to implement 
the program and courses. Perhaps in each school a complete program and or- 
ganization should be planned and put into operation piecemeal as appropriate 
staff becomes available—encouraging selected staff members to increase their 
training, some by both on-the-job and by institutional training. To attempt 
programs beyond the staff is not only a professionally unethical practice with 
respect to counselees but also a disservice to teachers who are diverted from 
other activities which would improve their daily teaching. In conclusion, I 
might add that there is a responsibility for principals to obtain considerab!e 
training in personnel work or to have on the staff a well-trained director of 


guidance to whom leadership in the area is delegated. 





Francis L. Bacon, Superintendent, Evanston Township Schools, and 
Principal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, 
Committee on Testing and Guidance, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals lead the discussion on the papers presented at this session 


of the Junior High-School Section. 


Senior High-School Section 
Monday, February 23, 2:30 P.M., Vernon Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 
TOPIC: THE CURRICULUM FOR TOMORROW 


Chairman: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; First Vice President, National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals. 


The Role of General Education 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


UMANITY is always seeking a short-cut to its goals, a means of quick 
progress without persistent effort. And educators,-being human, are 
particularly prone to expect that some proclaimed panacea will relieve them 
of the responsibility for hard thinking and hard labor. The road that we 


Thomas H. Briggs is Director of the Consumer Education Study of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals, a department of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., and is Emeritus Professor, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York City. 
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have traveled is marked by discarded signboards bearing slogans that 
promised high hopes but failed to stimulate the continuing activity that 
might have accelerated progress. Look back and you will see them: Herbartian 
steps, correlation, project method, progressive education of 57 varieties, child- 
centered schools; and now we see General Education held high at the head 
oi the procession. Each slogan indicated something of good, but mere verbal- 
ism never has been and never will be sufficient to insure progress. There is 
no short cut that is a substitute for the rocky road of hard and continued 
work which alone will develop the desired new curriculum. 

General education is nothing new. From the earliest days it has formed 
the bulk of the elementary-school curriculum, and in these later days it has 
come to furnish: a large part, perhaps the largest part, of the high-school 
oflering. And recently the colleges have discovered that they too have a re- 
sponsibility for general education. Columbia University instituted its courses 
in contemporary civilization nearly thirty years ago, and somewhat later 
inaugurated its required course in general science. Many. other colleges gradu- 
ally fell into line, and recently Harvard and Yale have discovered that 
general education is an imperative need. 

To the discriminating, it is obvious that the term general education is 
used in more than one sense. Despite its present wide popularity, it is not 
always clearly defined in any of them. It has at least three distinct meanings, 
all of which together should determine its purpose and processes. 


























NECESSARY COMMON KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 





First of all, general education concerns that development which is de- 
sirable, even necessary, for every normal individual. In the early days of our 
country the task of giving a satisfactory amount of such education was re- 
latively simple; but as civilization has advanced, the amount of necessary 
knowledge and skills has steadily increased so that now general education is 
the major concern of secondary schools and is becoming an important part 
of tbe curriculum of colleges that are sufficiently alive to break the pattern 
oi exclusively specialized offerings. Priestley was a master pioneer in chemis- 
try, but he would be embarrassed today by a need for understandings that 
are possessed by every high-school graduate. John Bartram was an assiduous 
collector of American flora, but neither he nor any other naturalist in the 
eighteenth century could have passed a high-school botany examination of 
this day. To be decently literate now, to have comfortable understandings of 
the modern world and skills sufficient to get along in it, requires a general 
education far beyond what was satisfactory for our forefathers. 
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Then the lengthened period of infancy, to use John Fiske’s term, and 
the unreadiness of industry and the professions to accept youth at an age 
that was formerly sufficient have necessitated a longer period of education, 
which to prepare for modern life must be general in its nature. This is rec- 
ognized by the current recommendation of the President’s committee that 
institutes, or junior colleges, be multiplied all over the country. The youth 
of superior native gifts probably needs a foundation of general education con- 
siderably more extended than others do. 


Moreover, as Woodrow Wilson once wrote, “We seek in our general 
education not universal knowledge, but the opening up of the mind to a 
catholic appreciation of the best achievements of men and the best processes 
of thought.” It is this understanding and appreciation not only of physical phie- 
nomena but also of “the best that has been thought and said” that helps make 
a person a citizen of the world. Every educated individual should have soine 
surplus of thought and energy to spend outside the narrow confines of his own 
tasks, and this our general education should prepare him for. 


Much of what the race has learned from accumulative experience is 
expressed by the mores of the people, those unconsidered but established ways 
of acting, either leading directly to desired ends or avoiding offense to one’s 
neighbors. It should be a function of general education to acquaint every 
youth with the mores of society so that he may recognize their potency, cor- 
rectly evaluate their validity, and thus make a sound judgment as to what 
extent he should conform or may violate them. 


As the importance of general education in this sense is recognized, pro- 
vision must be made for more time to be devoted to it. The easiest way to 
make this time is to defer specializations, which extended schooling makes 
safely possible. And extreme care must be taken to insure that the knowledge 
most useful, in the liberal sense of the word, be taught. In developing new 
courses of study, we must avoid, on the the one hand, including an un- 
justifiable amount of traditional material merely because we are accustomed 
to it and because it is at hand for easy incorporation, and, on the other 
hand, swamping the syllabus with the trivial or bizarre’ that is only of re- 
latively small and often of mere temporary worth. The known old and the 
proposed new must be measured by the same criteria of value. If we know, 
even generally, what sort of civilization we want, and if we observe what the 
most successful people in our acquaintance know and do and what those :n 
various degrees unsuccessful lack, we shall lave highly reliable suggestions 
of what is desirable in the general education ot all youth. There is no short 
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cut to this information, but the direction toward hard work is unmistakably 
clear. 
ROUNDING THE INDIVIDUAL 

A second concern of general education is to produce the well-rounded 
individual. Despite differences in native or in acquired tastes, interests, and 
abilities, every person, it is generally agreed, should grow mentally as well 
as physically, and also aesthetically and spiritually. For the good of the com- 
munity as well as for his own good, he should become multi-sided instead 
o! one-sided—better still, he should have so many sides, each harmonious 
with all of the others, that he may be thought of as rounded instead of sided. 
The more numerous his understandings and interests and the more intelli- 
gent contacts he has with the world about him and with the people whom 
he meets, the bigger his world and the broader the life he lives. 

As a preparation for this “rounding,” general education should seek to 
achieve the third and fourth special functions, as set forth by the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education—that is, it should “reveal higher 


activities . . . in the major fields of the racial heritage of experience and 


culture, their significant values for social living, the problems in them of 
contemporary life, the privileges and duties of each person and as a member 
of social groups” and it should “explore higher and increasingly specialized 


interests, aptitudes, and capacities” so that young people not only will be 
intelligent about what possibilities lie ahead but also will understand what 
their own personalities incline them toward and fit them for. Specialization 
without such preparation is wasteful in the extreme. With it each youth be- 
comes well rounded and also learns what intellectual food will be particularly 
nourishing to him. 

It is not to be assumed that in seeking to develop well-rounded indi- 
viduals the high school will or should expect perfect symmetry. The formula 
for every individual should comprise all of the factors essential for suc- 
cessful living in our civilization, but the coefficients of each factor will, for 
many reasons, vary. Our high schools, by requirements for graduation, al- 
ready recognize the wisdom of attempting to make students well rounded, 
but there are good reasons to think that the common formula of four units 
of English, plus two of mathematics, plus two of a foreign language, and so 
on, does not achieve the stated functions in this country at this time. There 
is too much variation in native ability and in the education that is received 
from the home, the church, the gang, and the general community, and too 
many areas of rich possibilities unexplored by either formal or informal 
experience. As a part of general education, every person should be taught to 
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swim, but that does not mean that everyone can make the Yale water polo 
team. 
INTEGRATING THE INDIVIDUAL 

A third concern of general education is the integration of every youth 
with his environing society. No individual can live happily or be maximally 
effective unless he is successfully articulated with his fellows, and no nation 
can be sound and continually prosperous with any considerable number of its 
citizens out of sympathy with its ideals and mores. Integration is brought 
about by a common language, common knowledge, and common as- 
pirations. In attempting to integrate youth into “the great society” of his fel- 
lows, the school is not only insuring an increase of his personal happiness 
but also contributing in an important way to that necessity, national strength 
through unity. 

We ali know what happens when one person is first introduced to an- 
other. Immediately he tries to integrate himself with that other by ascertain- 
ing what common knowledge, acquaintances, experiences, interests, ideals, and 
prejudices they have. If it is important that one individual integrate himself 
with another for mere social comfort and pleasure, how vastly more import- 
ant it is that society use every possible means to integrate the individual with 


the political ideals and with the most generally approved manner of behavior 
—all to strengthen the national unity. 


The necessity of national integration was keenly felt when there was a 
larger influx of immigrants with different languages, different customs, and, 
in some cases, ideals hostile to those of our democracy than could be assimi- 
lated or ignored. Free immigration was checked and the Federal government 
set up—far too late, however—a naturalization service to teach the prospective 
citizens the ways of their new country and especially its social and political 
ideas. When the melting pot really assimilated the alien, he became a valu- 
able asset. When it left him convinced that his old notions were superior 
and when he preferred to ally himself with groups that were seditious to 
democracy, he became a liability and a potential danger. Recent recognition of 
the persistence here of foreign and hostile ideologies is eyidence that we did 
not do a good job of integrating the immigrant into an understanding of 
or a devotion to the ideals for which we profess to have fought all but one of 
our wars. 

Even more important is the necessity of integrating our own native-born 
children into the nation by teaching them a thorough understanding of 
democracy and a militant devotion to it. The greatest danger to democracy 
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comes not from those who profess devotion to hostile ideals, but, rather, from 
the great mass of our citizens whom education, formal and informal, has 
lett ignorant and indifferent as to what it practically means and as to what it 
implies in the way of action, sacrifice, and assurance of ultimate general hap- 
piness. Congressional inquiries and judicial punishments merely emphasize 
the necessity of strengthening the national unity by intelligent understanding 
which leads to activating devotion to democracy. Secondary schools are the 
most important agency that the nation has or is likely to have for doing well 
what has been attempted ineffectually, if at all. The extending program of 
general education provides the opportunity for high schools to make a con- 
tribution to democracy more important than military training of youth. 

The need for more attention to integration of a minor kind is emphasized 
by the free movement of our people from one locality to another. That this 
domestic migration has not caused serious problems of adjustment is explained 
in part by popular education in schools with similar curricula, and in part by 
those effective integrating agents; newspapers and magazines—in their pic- 
torial illustrations no less than in their texts—easy transportation, the radio, 
and the movies. Have you noted the passing of the provincial? Dialects are 
giving way to a common speech, mannets are increasingly the same every- 
where, and the newest fashions of dress are seen almost as soon in Spear- 
fish, Kennebunkport, and Nacogdoches as in Los Angeles or on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York City. One challenge to general education is to take ad- 
vantage of the present fluidity and to make it jell into common understanding 
of democracy. Our nation needs at least as much loyalty, as the church, the 
lodge, the union, or the gang. If youth understand the fundamentals of our 
nation, see the implications in their lives, and believe in them so that they 
are moved to continuous and consistent actions, we shall have a unity that 
will make this nation impregnable. 


” 


“IF TO DO WERE AS EASY... . 


It is assumed that everyone approves in principle a program that will 
seck the three objectives here presented: to give an education that is desirable 
for the effectiveness and happiness of every individual, to give whatever is 
necessary to help every individual become a well-rounded ‘person, and to inte- 
grate every individual into the social and political group with which he 
must live harmoniously. Approval of these objectives carries with it also ap- 
proval of compulsory attendance at school—even with financial aid, if neces- 
sary—until these ends are reasonably achieved. Required attendance on 
courses not maximally profitable to an individual, however, is a theft of the 
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precious nonrenewable opportunity of youth; required attendance on courses 
that do not make a maximum return to the investing community is niis- 
feasance in the trust imposed on school authorities. This trust cannot be 
justified unless education attempts more seriously than it has ever done ix- 
fore to produce citizens actively effective in our democracy. 


But general agreement in principle is not enough. One of the major sins 
of modern educators is the giving of verbal approval to important propos:ls 
and then the feeling of no sense of responsibility for doing anything about 
them. It has been a long time since anyone admitted belief in the old doctrine 
of formal discipline, but its influence can be seen any day in almost any high 
school. The seven objectives of secondary education as presented in the Cardi- 
nal Principles report were generally approved when they were presented in 
1918, but the program of this Association when members were asked to tell 
what they had done as a result of their approval caused an embarrassment 
that no one who was present can ever forget. The reports on the issues and 
the functions by the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education 
were more widely popularized than any similar reports have ever been. That 
they dealt with fundamental matters and that they reached sound conclusions 
has never been denied, but where do you find pragmatic results today? The 
twenty-eight reports of the National Survey of Secondary Education are 
gathering dust on library shelves, and we ask with small expectation what 
are the practical results of the American Youth Commission, which was 
inaugurated with high hopes and the promise of unlimited funds? And re- 
cently we have been giving verbal approval of Planning for American Youth. 

Accepting the arguments for a new and a better planned general educa- 
tion and realizing the ineffective habit of giving verbal approval with no 
effort at effective action, the conscientious educator asks, “What can ] do?” 
He knows that it is vain to look for short cuts, for there simply aren’t any. 
And he feels that he cannot afford to wait for that far-off day when the nation 
will awaken to the necessity of providing for education a continuous and com- 
petently manned bureau of curriculum research, which will furnish the raw 
materials that all schools need and that they now generally lack. 


So what can he do? First of all, he must clarify his own mind as to the 
need of a new program of general education and as to the main objectives 
that it should attempt to achieve. Unless he is himself convinced of the 
opportunity and of the importance of the challenge, he would just as well leave 
the whole matter to his successor, who, it may be hoped, is just around the 
corner, 
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Then he should recognize the obstacles in the path of progress. There is 
trac ition on the part of teachers as well as of the public—tradition which 
wh n unsound will yield only to facts and argument that disclose a desired 
go: to be sought. There are vested interests by teachers who are reluctant 
to. ve up their “prerogatives;” but, being intelligent and loyal, they too will 
res; ond to argument and to appeals for contributions to the common good. 
An{ there are requirements by colleges and by state departments, those bul- 
wa:ks of tradition that have remained impregnable because unopposed by 
proposals for something obviously better. Such obstacles cannot be ignored, 
but, when recognized, they should stimulate to invention of means to overcome 
or |y-pass them. Like the terror-threatening Knight of Death in Tennyson’s 
Gaiecth and Lynette, each one may, when boldly attacked, prove to be no 
more than an impuissant skull. 

I have never been one to deprecate the traditional curriculum as if it 
had nothing to contribute to the success of youth in the present-day world. 
But, on the other hand, I have not been so stupid as not to realize and so dis- 
honest as not to admit that changes in our civilization, in our philosophy, in 
our knowledge of human psychology, and in our pupil population have not 
necessitated a re-examination of the curriculum to preserve what of the old is 
still good and to ascertain what new is necessary. 


SHARING FACTS WITH THE PUBLIC 


Great good has come out of the traditional curriculum, and, fearing lest 
the schools lose popular support, educators have advertised that good without 
at the same time admitting to the public deficiencies that demand reform. It 
is well enough to boast of the achievements of our high schools, which are 
unique and worthy of the highest praise, but in my opinion we have made a 
serious mistake in’ concealing from the public, the stockholders in the great 
investment, the shortcomings that demand a radically new curriculum. The 
publication of such reports as come annually from New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Rochester, and other school system—reports with 
pictures of attractive children happy at their studies—have never made 
even the most patriotic citizen come to headquarters, take off his coat, and 
ask “How can I help to get better schools?” This attitude will come only if, 
with frankness, we reveal the deficiencies of current secondary education and 
give some vision of its needs and possibilities. Data on weaknesses are abund- 
ani in professional literature and, indeed, are obvious in any local situation to 
im; artial and keen-eyed observers: the remoteness of much of the curriculum 
fre n current life, imperfect mastery of what is taught, poor retention of learn- 
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ings, paucity of application of what has been learned and retained to make 
life happier and in any way more successful, disinclination of the majority 
of youth to pursue further studies that they have been required or permitted 
to take, elimination from school before graduation, and so on. Industry can 
work over the material with which it has failed, but with education the ‘ost 
opportunity for success is gone forever. Far better that educators should re- 
veal such deficiencies so that the lay public, who have a right to know them, 
will be disturbed, aroused, and stimulated to active help than that some 
short-sighted demagogue should use them with maleficent results, 


This may sound unappreciative of the great achievements of our high 
schools, of their progress in almost every respect from the programs of the 
past, and of the many activities—local, state, and national—that are still 
seeking to devise means for further improvements. That is not the case at 
all. We have reason to be proud of both accomplishment and promise. But 
we cannot afford to be complacent. We know that radical curriculum 
changes are imperative. The emphasis here is on the fact that desired 
changes will not be possible until the intelligent lay public are made aware 
not only of the successes of our schools but also of their shortcomings, until 
they agree on what they want the school to accomplish, until they under- 
stand a few fundamental principles and approve them so heartily that they 
will actively and persistently co-operate to make them effective in directing 
the development of the new curriculum, especially that for general educa- 
tion. When thus informed and stimulated, the lay public will have much 
to contribute out of their experience and common sense to the new educa- 
tional program. All wisdom, even about what schools should teach, does 
not reside in educators alone. 


You have doubtless been wondering what are these fundamental prin- 
ciples that have several times been mentioned as necessary to the construc- 
tive thinking of lay and professional workers. There is no space here to 
present or defend all of them—one illustration must suffice. Others, it will 
be easy for a leader who is professionally trained to supply. Each such 
principle should be so clearly stated that it is easy to understand, so obvi- 
ously sound that it is convincing, so comprehensive thaf it covers all educa- 
tion for growth, so adaptable that it can be applied to every situation, and 
so compelling that it moves to action. 

The one principle which I present as an illustration I developed at 
length some years ago in the Inglis Lecture at Harvard University, 7he 
Great Investment. It grew out of the question, “Why do we have free pub- 
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lic schools?” The answer, which so far as I know has never been impeached) 
as ‘ailing to satisfy the characteristics of a principle demanded in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is that the public provides free schools in order that each 
comunity may become a better place in which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living. When accepted, as accepted it must be, at once we 
—the lay public as well as the profession—must ask, “What makes a com- 
munity a better place in which to live? and “What makes it a better place 
in which to make a living?” No individual and no small group of individ- 
uals can be expected to give satisfactorily complete answers to such ques- 
tions; but we are obligated, if we accept the responsibility of spending pub- 
lic funds for education, to make such answers as we can—and then to see 
that the curriculum is accordingly modified so that young people will be 
made better able and better disposed to contribute, each according to his 
abilities, to the justifying end. 

Of course this is not the only principle fundamental to the new curric- 
ulum, but who can deny that it is essential to the construction of a sound 
program for general education in whatsoever sense the term is understood? 
The principle should be used to indicate the first content of the curriculum 
for every youth and as a criterion to test every detail either of previous 
teaching units or of proposals for the future. Much that is commonly taught 
will, by this principle, have to be dropped as relatively valueless, thus leav- 
ing room for the introduction of that which will assuredly contribute to bet- 
tering the community as well as-the individual. 


LEADERSHIP ESSENTIAL 


All of this presupposes leadership on the part of the school principal. 
It is he who must first understand clearly what the purposes of education 
are, what are the successes and what are the shortcomings of the school in 
terms of these purposes, and what are the basic principles that must direct 
construction of a new program. Moreover, he must have the ability, the cour- 
age, and the persistence to interest both teachers and the influential part of 
the lay public to co-operate and to continue to co-operate in building the 
new educational structure. Timidity is not characteristic of a leader. He, 
must be confidently daring to undertake the job in his own community, 
not waiting for some outside authority to move him with a kindly hand or 
a vigorous foot. Any advance that he can make is a contribution to the 
campaign that will ultimately and assuredly stir and involve the whole 
naiion. The leader will begin with his own community. Paradoxical as it 
m.y seem, in all probability the smaller the community, the greater the 
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probability of local success and of wide influence. Some of the most gratifying 
advances in education have been made in small schools by leaders who h.d 
a vision and dared to work with the people of the community toward ts 
realization. 

By sharing with his teachers and his community an understanding < 
the deficiencies as well as of the successes of his school, by agreeing w: 
them on basic principles on which the new curriculum must be built, 
arousing in them concern that the school should justify itself as the me: 
important investment by the public, and by challenging them to contrib: 
suggestions from their experience and common sense of what should | 
taught to exemplify the approved principles, he can gain support, both moval 
and financial, for a new program of general education that will make our 
high schools the most potent instrument that our people can have to perpct- 
uate and to promote a real democratic society. Any degree of success will 
justify the principal as a leader. 

A NATIONAL PROGRAM 

What, in my judgment, should be done for the nation as a whole, I 
have outlined in the May, 1945, Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. There I proposed a program so ambitious that it 
failed, so far as I know, to elicit any response whatever from the profession. 
But I am confident that the proposal is sound and that ultimately it, or some- 
thing very similar to it,, must be adopted. Furthermore, I have reason to be- 
lieve that the leaders in labor, in business, and in industry are ready to give 
such a proposed plan effective support if educators manifest sincere concern 
and active interest in promoting a co-operative plan to make secondary 
education justify itself. 

Such a project as I have outlined will seem to a too humble profession 
highly ambitious. If it seems too ambitious, consider the present waste in 
time, in dollars, and in effective and happy lives, and the magnificence of the 
challenge to cause education actually to do what it has long professed to do 
—make material and demonstrable contributions to the national welfare. 
Is there anything, in peace or in war, that deserves wiser planning or great- 
er and more continuous effort? Is it worth while to preserve our nation from 
foreign political and economic dominance unless we make it a better place 
in which to live and a better place in which to make a living? And is there 
any means of achieving the desired end without a program for general 
education on the secondary-school level outlined co-operatively by educators 
and the informed public and implemented by the most skilled research that 


is possible? 
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Public education is big business. It spends annually some three billion 
dol'ars; it has nearly 900,000 operatives, a third of them in our secondary 
schools; and it enrolls 24,000,000 of the population. No industry of such 
maznitude could succeed—indeed it would not dare to operate at all— 

‘hout an entirely definite understanding of what it is to produce, without 
search to tell the best procedures to use, and without measuring its prod- 
| against its professions. Competition in any free enterprise business, as 
weil as common sense, compels all this. In education we have no compelling 
coiipetition, but we do have common sense, conscience, and courage. They 
should be sufficient to compel those who are worthy of being called profes- 
sional leaders to attempt, each in his own community, construction of such 
a program of general secondary education as will assure better citizens in 


a better democratic world. 


Designing the Curriculum for Student Development 
STEPHEN M. COREY 


— responsible secondary-school educator I know insists that the 
needs and interests of adolescents must be considered in designing a sec- 
ondary-school curriculum. Similarly, the great majority of secondary-school 


educators claim that teaching in the high schools would be better if teachers 
and administrators had a penetrating understanding of the way adolescent 
youngsters grow and develop. There are many arguments, usually heated and 
sometimes enlightening, about the relative amount of attention that should be 
paid to the personal needs of teen-age boys and girls. Some say that the con- 
cerns of adolescents should be given maximum weight in building the secon- 
dary-school curriculum, Others say that, while these concerns are important, 
they are apt to be ephemeral and transitory, and major attention should be 
directed to selecting and organizing those aspects of the cultural heritage which 
must be learned. Despite these arguments, there is general agreement that the 
way adolescents develop must be taken into account. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that few high-school teachers or administrators 
claim, as do many university professors, that knowledge of subject matter is 
all that is necessary for good teaching. Extensive familiarity with the facts and 
generalizations of science, of physical science, and of the various humanistic 
studies is a necessary condition but not a sufficient condition for effective high- 
school instruction. Sufficient conditions obtain only when there is added to 


Stephen M. Corey is Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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the teachers’ mastery of “subject matter” a sympathetic understanding of the 
personal needs and interests and wants of adolescent boys and girls. Unless both 
types of competency characterize high-school instruction, the pupils will learn 
very little of benefit to them. 

CONSIDERING PUPILS NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

This does not mean that teen-age youngsters are unique. Everybody in the 
world learns only when he believes his learning will enable him to get some- 
thing that he personally wants. This fact is frequently lost sight of in schools 
because they do not represent voluntary learning organizations in the sense 
that an adult education program is usually voluntary. Rarely does an adult edu- 
cator state explicitly, or even imply, this belief: “We will give them what is 
good for them whether they like it or not.” The reason is that, if such an atti- 
tude were acted upon, the adults would stay away from the adult education 
program in large numbers. 

School is different, though. Pupils cannot stay away. They can, strictly 
speaking, but the consequences are so unpleasant as to mean that a school 
must literally be intolerable before youngsters will stay away from it and accept 
the various types of punishment in which truancy results. 

Compulsory education is not an unmixed blessing. It sometimes acts as a 
deterrent to the improvement of curriculums. As long as society requires that 
pupils attend particular schools, one excellent test of their value is precluded. 
The test I have in mind is the natural test of the worth of any activity; namely, 
the number of people who voluntarily choose to participate in it. Schools suffer 
from the sickness that is apt to characterize any monopoly. In most commu- 
nities there is only one high school that a particular youth can attend. I have 
often thought that considerable advantage might be gained if, in every city 
where there were at least two high schools youth might choose to which one 
they want to go. I recognize that certain difficulties would be involved, but, 
if the enrollment of one of these two high schools,—or if not the enrollment, 
the number indicating they wanted to attend,—were 2700, whereas only 300 
chose the second, an inquiry would be in order. 

Most of us adults find it difficult to attach very much significance to the 
opinion high-school boys and girls have of the importance of their lessons. 
They, of course, make up their minds as to the worth of a curriculum in terms 
of the extent to which it is related directly, and obviously, and sensibly to what 
the boys and girls themselves want. We adults, in our superior wisdom, are 
prone to believe that young people going to high school are not in a good posi- 
tion to judge whether or not they are learning valuable lessons. My gues: is 
that no other single group is in better position to evaluate the secondary-school 
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curciculum. I would not argue for any evaluation based on the estimates of 
one group only, but if I had to choose one group, my choice would be easy. 

To design a currriculum that takes into account the developmental needs 
of adolescent boys and girls requires that we learn a great deal about adoles- 
cents. This is difficult learning. For one thing, our age stands in the way. I 
recently heard an argument between an adolescent boy and his father. The 
boy wanted to go with the gang and do a lot of things that the father thought 
silly. The father finally said: “I can’t understand why you want to do those 
things.” The boy answered, rather hopelessly: “You're too old to know.” That 
was an insightful remark. Unless we make a strenuous effort, most of us are 
too old to learn about adolescents, 

If someone invited me to design, in some detail, a high-school curriculum 
based on the developmental needs of adolescents, I would refuse the invitation. 
If I were asked, however, to recommend what might be done to assure, in 
due course, a curriculum that would more nearly meet the needs of adolescents 
I would say: “Do everything possible to encourage teachers and administrators 
to learn as much as they can about teen-age boys and girls.” 

Regardless of the subject matter he teaches, a high-school teacher who 
understands about adolescent development will do much to serve the needs of 
adolescents. This should not imply that one subject is just as good for a high- 
school student as any other. What I mean is that even Sanskrit per se would be 
tolerable, and the side learnings might be beneficial if the Sanskrit were taught 
by a teacher who had taken time to learn a great deal about teen-age boys and 
girls. The chances are that Sanskrit as such would not be taught very long. 


CURRICULUM BUILDING A GRADUAL PROCESS 


Curriculum building is a gradual process. It is much more like remodel- 
ing a house than it is like building a new one. I recognize that this is not an 
unmixed blessing, but it is a fact. In the first place a new curriculum would © 
require teachers who had suddenly become different. No one, with the possi- 
ble exception of a religious convert, suddenly becomes different. Everyone 
starts from where he is, with a large body of skills and understandings and 
values that give him what security he has. A new curriculum, and it would 
have to be new if it were specifically designed to serve the developmental 
needs of adolescents, would demand for its operation a new body of informa- 
tion, a new bundle of skills, and a new system of values. 

Hence, I am not disposed to describe any new curriculum but rather the 
process which may result eventually in a curriculum better adapted to the real 
necds of adolescent boys and girls. I am convinced that if high-school teachers 
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and administrators are helped to realize the extreme importance of knowing a 
great deal about adolescents, as well as a great deal about various subjects, they 
will gradually work out an improved curriculum that they can handle. 
Learn the Psychology of Adolescence 

In general there are three different ways for adults who work in high 
schools to increase their understanding of teen-age boys and girls. The most 
common method is to read articles and books about the psychology of adcles- 
cence. This method undoubtedly has some value, but the benefits of readin, as 
a method of learning are probably greatly exaggerated. The only poin: to 
having high-school teachers learn about adolescent boys and girls is to enable 
the teachers to behave more effectively when dealing with their pupils. There 
is a vast difference, as everybody knows, between having in one’s mind a body 
of facts and generalizations about adolescents and being able to behave con- 
sistently with these facts and generalizations when in the presence of adoles- 
cents. I have an eighteen-year-old boy, and I have read a great deal about ad- 
olescent development. Frequently what he does I understand, —that is in my 
head,— but my stomach is still rebellious. One of my friends who probably 
has acquired from reading about as complete a stock of information about 
adolescent boys and girls as anybody in the country is at his wits end in 
fifteen minutes when he has to teach a class of live adolescents. He knows a 
lot of information, but he cannot put it to work. 
Recall Your Own Adolescence 

Another interesting way to get insight into what is going on in the minds 
of teen-age youngsters is to try to recall one’s own adolescence. This is help- 
ful, but it is also hard and humiliating. I recently heard a group of men teach- 
ing in secondary schools talk for a couple of hours about the Halloween 
pranks they played as boys. Yet when it was reported that one of the high- 
school youngsters did something that, judged objectively, was nowhere near 
" so bad, these men were furious. Not long ago I was able to eavesdrop on the 
conversation between a dean of girls and a very attractive high-school sopho- 
more who apparently had said rather forthrightly that she thought boys were 
more important than algebra. The dean of girls was indignant at this “child- 
ish” conclusion, but, when the dean herself and I were students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, it was clear from her behavior that she thought boys were 
more important than almost anything else. Even then she probably paid too 
much attention to her studies, because she got a degree but no husband. May- 
be this explains her inability to understand the high-school girl. 


Study Your Pupils 
The third and best way to gain more insight into what makes secondary- 
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schol youngsters tick is to study the ones who are around the high school day 
aftr day. It is surprising how many teachers and administrators can spend 
fort’ years teaching secondary-school boys and girls and yet know 
aln ost nothing about them. This is possible because in most high schools 
few rewards are given for understanding youth. The rewards go to those 
wh» are able to teach the most subject matter and maintain the best discipline. 
Fe.’ secondary-school administrators have been inventive and ingenious in 
providing ways and means for teachers to work together reaching a better un- 
der:tanding of teen-age boys and girls. When such provisions are not made, 
teachers probably are correct in inferring that their “superiors” put little 
premium on such understanding. 

Including as part of any inservice training program activities that will 
enable teachers to learn about youth, and hence develop a curriculum based 
on their developmental needs, requires much more than an occasional 4:30 
lecture by a visiting fireman. Teachers in general are now very busy doing 
the things required of them. To add a great additional task to what was al- 
ready a full-time load is unrealistic. One creative step that has been taken in 
at least one school was the establishment of a pupil study clinic on school time. 
The purpose of studying pupils in this clinic was primarily to enable teachers 
to learn more about the pupils. The theory was that intensive and practical 
observation of a few pupils, with consequent increased understanding, would 
result in better appreciation of the problem facing all pupils in that age group. 

The clinic I am talking about operated something like this: The name 
of a particular student was referred by a teacher or several teachers to the 
highschool guidance official. The referral usually resulted from the fact that 
the student had had some adjustment difficulty, academic or otherwise. Dur- 
ing the clinic session devoted to this youngster the various school officials, as 
well as the teachers who had had him in their classes, pooled their knowledge 
about him. They tried to identify items of information that would have some 
bearing upon his particular adjustment difficulty. All of this information,— 
and sometimes the quantity was surprising,—was then summarized by one 
of the teachers who acted as a clinic secretary, and a rather lengthy abstract 
of ‘he case was typed. These materials were then studied, and, in light of 
them, certain recommendations for treatment were made by the members of 
the clinic. These suggestions were as specific and concrete as they possibly 
coud be made. An abstract of them was sent to all of the teachers who had 
hac the student in their classes. 

It almost always happened that the members of the clinic came to realize 
tha: there were many items of information which they needed but did not 
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have. These gaps in the record were indicated and whoever in the school was 
in the best position to get the information proceeded to do so. 

The clinic sessions aimed at recommending procedural and environ- 
mental changes that gave promise of helping the youngster. Whatever was 
learned about him was put to use. The information accumulated was not 
academic. It was dynamic and useful. The test of the validity of this in‘or- 
mation was the effectiveness of therapy. The exact nature of the information 
to be accumulated was not indicated by a long outline of facts which some- 
one else said teachers should know, but rather by whatever information the 
teachers believed was significant in dealing with the youngster’s specific diffi- 
culty. Clinic sessions of this sort made it clear to secondary-school teachers, 
who previously had not thought much about the matter, that it was necessary 
to know a great deal about a pupil before much could be done to help him. 

One of the best books I have read on this subject was published by the 
American Council on Education. It is called Helping Teachers to Under- 
stand Children. This book makes it clear that it is not easy to understand 
adolescents, but that ways and means can be developed to help an entire fa- 
culty reach such understanding. The book also makes clear that before a 
curriculum which takes the facts of adolescent development into account can 


be implemented, the teachers must themselves learn about adolescents. I also 
recommend to your attention a new motion picture produced by McGraw- 
Hill, called Learning to Understand Children. This 35-minute film will go 
a long way to convince teachers that knowing about the problems of an ado- 
lescent is frequently a prerequisite for teaching him. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


Whenever teachers do study their own pupils, watching them thought- 
fully and trying to draw generalizations from what is seen, they learn that 
in ever so many ways teen-age youngsters are alike. They are all struggling 
with some exceedingly important developmental lessons that have to be learn- 
ed during adolescence. I am not talking about lessons in the sense of assign- 
ments high-school teachers habitually require. I am talking about develop- 
mental lessons that boys and girls must learn if they are t make a reasonably 
adequate adjustment to their culture. I want to spend the next few minutes 
talking about some of these developmental lessons or developmental tasks. 
I am convinced that at least one of the major responsibilities of any secondary 
school is to help boys and girls to become better in achieving these tasks. A 
curriculum designed for adolescent development would make them the center 


of attention. 
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Everyone who has watched youth grow up, whether he be a father or 
a mother or a teacher, realizes that it is during adolescence that boys and 
gir's first become very much aware of their own bodies. During early and 
mi‘ldle childhood, arms and legs and faces are more or less taken for granted. 
Children use their developing bodies, but they do not notice them particularly. 
Along about age eleven, twelve, or thirteen, however, and usually some eigh- 
teen months to two years earlier for girls, boys and girls become quite con- 
scious of what is going on within their bodies, and of the way their bodies 
anc faces look to others. 

Now adults are apt to be impatient with adolescents for paying so much 
attention to the way they look. The spindly fourteen-year-old boy who wants 
to look manly and puts four or five handkerchiefs under each shoulder is apt 
to be ridiculed by his father. This is the case, even though the father him- 
seli wears a well-tailored coat with greatly exaggerated shoulders. The boy’s 
mother may scold him for being childish even though she practices some de- 
ceitful modification of her natural contours. The problem the boy was strug- 
gling with was a real one for him. He was trying to come to terms with his 
body. Within fairly narrow limits, everyone has to accept his own body and 
appearances. Adolescents are particularly anxious because they have to accept 
a new body and new faces in the rapid and dramatic changes in their con- 
tours and appearances. 

I wish that high-school teachers and administrators could realize how 
crucial appearances are to many boys and girls. The boy, who is exceedingly 
and constantly embarrassed because he has acne, has his mind on that prob- 
lem much of the time. The same is true of the girl who is in anguish because 
she is some thirty pounds over-weight, or thirty pounds under-weight. Some 
of you may remember vividly the time you spent trying to improve your com- 
plexions during your early adolescense. I ate six yeast cakes a day for several 
months the first time I had pimples on my face. It took me that long to find 
anyone sufficiently interested in my welfare to point out to me that eating 
half a dozen candy bars a day might have something to do with my complex- 
ion. Nothing I was learning in school gave me any insight into this serious 
problem. 

A second important developmental task adolescent boys and girls must 
learn involves working out new relationships to their age mates. Probably the 
most important and most difficult of these relationships are those involved in 
playing the proper sex role. Preadolescent groups most commonly are single 
sex groups. During that period, boys and girls are somewhat contemptuous 
of one another. When adolescence comes, however, their attitudes change de- 
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cidedly and they want to be mutually attractive. Even a superficial observer 
of high-school society cannot help but conclude that ever so many youth 
spend most of their time trying to learn what to do to be more attractive to 
the opposite sex. , 

It is common knowledge that these sexual adjustments are difficult for 
American youth for a number of reasons. In the first place, while they mature 
physiologically along about the age of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen, a very 
large number of boys and girls cannot behave consistently with this physiologi- 
cal maturity for six or seven years. Society won’t let them, if they are in the 
middle class as most high-school pupils are. This situation makes for a great 
deal of strain. 

A second reason for the difficulty high-school children have making 
wholesome heterosexual adjustments is that many of their parents won’t give 
them helpful counsel for fear of losing face. A mother, who might be able to 
talk realistically to her daughter about the pleasures and hazards of premarital 
love making is reluctant to do so. This would risk the fiction of parental per- 
fection, narrowly defined, that most fathers and mothers try to perpetuate. Un- 
married high-school teachers are even in a more compromising position. They 
are not supposed to know much about sex other than what comes out of books, 
and anyone can read. The consequence is that high-school boys learn about 
heterosexual relations from each other or from pornographic literature. Both 
of these sources are interesting, but neither is dependable. The unrest of 
high-school boys and girls about sexual matters is genuine and the problem is 
important. The ignorance of adults in this area is reflected in our divorce 
courts. There is little to indicate that this generation of adolescents will be 
much better than we are,—such is this world’s sadness. 


A third developmental task or series of problems that adolescent young- 
sters face as they try to grow up involves the new relationships they must de- 
velop to their parents and to other adults. This problem does not cause only 
fathers and mothers a great deal of difficulty. During adolescence many 
youngsters become rebellious toward all symbols of authority, including teach- 
ers. This is a factor in the relationship of high-school bays and girls to teach- 
ers and principals and sometimes to police officers. Adults of whom boys 
and girls really are fond and whom they have learned to respect are usually in- 
fluential. The great majority of adults are not in this category, however, and 
teen-age youth are resistant not only to suggestion but also to authority as well. 

This is as it should be. If young people are to become adults, they must 
escape from the domination of older people who constantly are telling them 
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wnat to do. We older people like to tell adolescents what to do. It makes us 
fe 1 powerful. We rationalize by claiming that teen-age youngsters have im- 
m ture judgment, which is true by definition, and then we do everything we 
ca. to keep them from maturing. 


As high-school youngsters try to be grown up, they frequently mistake 
th: form for the substance,—they mistake the symbol for the real thing. This 
is disturbing to adults. Girls feel like women if they use a lot of make up, 
do their hair right, stay out late at night, and choose their friends without 
parental interference. Many boys feel like men if they swear, smoke, drink 
beer, stay out late, dash around in a car, and “sass” their teachers. These 
ways of being men and women are not good ways, but the desire to be grown 
up is natural and worthy. 

Boys and girls must become men and women. They must develop self re- 
liance, a sense of responsibility, and independence. They must learn to live on 
their own. They need practice trying to work out their destinies, and they 
must be permitted to suffer the consequences of their mistakes; or at least 
most of them. This is not happening when a high-school principal scolds two 
eighteen-year-old boys, calls them irresponsible for cutting school, and then 
requires that they bring notes from their mothers explaining the cuts. 

Developmental tasks such as the three I have commented upon could be 
enumerated at some length, but I see little point in doing so. Thirty pages 
are devoted to such an elaboration in the book published by Harper and 
Brothers in 1946 under the auspices of the John Dewey Society and entitled 
The American High School. The point I would like to emphasize is that these 
lessons which our society requires young people to learn during adolescence 
occupy their attention most of the time. Anyone, who wants sincerely to help 
teen-age boys and girls grow up, must learn as much as he can about these 
developmental tasks. 


We frequently hear teachers say that “good” boys and girls are able 
get such mundane things out of their minds and attend to subject matter ab- 
stractions. This point of view is unrealistic. Boys and girls do like to be to- 
gether in a high school. Social life is a requirement for them to learn some 
ol their developmental lessons. If, in order to be permitted to stay together 
in a high school, these youth must memorize the states and their capitals, this 
w:ll be done. They are willing to pay that price in order to gain other ends 
that seem to them to be worth while. The great majority of boys and girls who 
at‘end to subject-matter abstractions probably do so because they must in 
o:der to gain other satisfactions that mean a great deal to them. 
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I never visit a secondary school and watch the boys and girls mill through 
the corridors as they go from class to class without feeling humble in my 
ignorance as to what really is going on in their minds. I feel so often that the 
gap between them and me is almost unbridgable. On the other hand, I know 
of no better exercise for a secondary-school teacher or administrator than to 
work hard at the job of trying to find out what it is boys and girls value and 
think important. It is only through understanding these aspects of adolescent 
life that teaching can be made vital and meaningful. It is only through such 
understanding that a curriculum can eventually be designed and built for stu- 


dent development. 


Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth 
ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


INCE the end of the war, you undoubtedly have been as uncomfort- 

able as I have been. We have sensed that the title of Ted Rice’s article 
in the November issue of Survey Graphic, “High School—A Hot Spot,” is 
all too true. The potentialities of life are great and yet the threat of disaster 
is real. In our classrooms sit those who have a heavy stake in the future of 
the world. Whether these boys and girls succeed or fail depends on our 
vision. 

Before the war ended, the Educational Policies Commission produced 
a document, Education for All American Youth. Shortly afterward, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals prepared a companion 
statement, Planning for American Youth. These publications were designed 
to call attention to the fact that all youth deserve educational opportunities 
suited to their individual needs and to suggest possible ways of providing 
such opportunities. Planning for American Youth specifically enumerated 
the following ten imperative needs of youth: 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a citizen of a 

Robert 5. Gilchrist is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education 
in the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools. 
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de nocratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance of 
their obligations as members of the community and citizens of the state and 


na‘ion. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
incividual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beuuty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work 
co-operatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to ex- 
press their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


The Secondary-School Principals Association, through its Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development, published in the March, 1947, issue 
of THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS, a discussion of practices which have been inaugurated in schools 
throughout the country to meet the imperative needs of youth. 


Are we changing the secondary schools to meet the imperative needs 
of youth? In an attempt to discover answers to this question, I recently 
wrote twenty-four of the forty-eight secondary-school principals of the 
United States who were presidents of their state associations during 1947. 
In addition, I sent a similar inquiry to the twelve senior high-school princi- 
pals in the city where I work and to the twenty-three teachers who repre- 
sent each of our secondary schools in Minneapolis on a system-wide curric- 
ulum planning committee. In my letter I raised three questions: “Just how 
adequately do you think we are meeting the needs of youth?” If the schools 
are not moving as rapidly as you think they should, what are the obstacles 
that impede progress?” “In what ways can the transition be speeded up?” 
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Thirty-four replies were received to the fifty-nine letters written. I also r: 
viewed articles on secondary education which were written during 1947 ;. 
The Clearing House, BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL AsSOCIATION OF SECONDAR’ 
Scuoot Principats, Educational Leadership, School Review, Journal of t/ 

National Education Association, School Life, California Journal of Seconda 

Education and Progressive Education. 


ENCCURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


My study revealed that important advances are being made. Co-oper 
tive part-time work programs in schools have probably quadrupled in th: 
past decade according to one investigation. More than five hundred schoo's 
offer part-time work programs in diversified occupations while still anothe: 
five hundred offer co-operative distributive education work programs. Two 
hundred seventy-nine high schools reported in one study that they operate 
camps. Two hundred ninety-one schools commented that they had commu- 
nity schools and in that sense offer work experience as an integral part of 
their program. More and more schools are recognizing that there must be a 
co-ordinated approach to health and that the school seems to be a logical 
co-ordinating body. More schools are, therefore, seeking the active co-opera- 
tion of all related community agencies. Many have established health coun- 
cils representing school and community personnel to determine policy and 
to isolate and solve problems as they come up. The number of schools offer- 
ing instruction in automobile driving has increased seven hundred per cent 
during the past ten years. Four hundred forty schools out of twenty-one hun- 
dred ninety-six surveyed recently offer some type of driver training. Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Dubuque, Iowa, and the states of North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin are a few of the cities and states which have developed systematic driver- 
education courses which include behind-the-wheel training. 

In Los Angeles, a youth service program has been introduced. Seven 
areas of activity are outlined as legitimate pursuits for schools. The activities 
include intramural sports; sport carnivals; athletic clubs; off-campus activ- 
ities such as swimming, hiking, excursions, bowling, and camping in the 
‘summer and on week ends; group activities such as social dances, co-educa- 
tional play days, and festivals and special interest activities such as aris 
and crafts hobbies, special dance groups, drama, music, and art. 

The entire issue of the May, 1947, issue of THe BULLETIN oF THE NATiov- 
AL AssocIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PrinctPALs was devoted to camping and 
outdoor education. Programs in various parts of the country which are alreacy 
operating successfully are discussed in this publication. Thes¢ include progrars 
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San Diego, California, and in the state of Michigan. New York City schools 


ir 
ex erimented during the summer of 1947 with a project to determine whether 
ne things can be learned more effectively and quickly in the outdoor world 
in in the classroom. Under the plan, pupils from two junior high schools 


w nt to Life Camps in New Jersey for three weeks. 


Sc 
tl 


One writer in a lay magazine estimates that a third of America’s secondary 
10ols do offer some personal guidance to individual students in the area of 
ucation for family life and that nearly half of the schools provide some spe- 
ciel lectures by school nurses, the doctor, or some outside expert at infrequent 
intervals on the problems of boy-girl relations and other aspects of home and 
family living. Systematic efforts are being made by groups of medical and 
health workers, educators, psychiatrists, and religious leaders to develop the 
best techniques for teaching sex education. Lay and teacher leadership for 
home and family-life education is being trained more than ever before through 
institutes and in-service courses. Some foundations are sponsoring research for 
the purpose of preparing suitable materials for use by high-school students. 


SC 
e 


Many schools are attempting to provide better citizenship education. There 
is a decided emphasis to improve human relations. This is being done not only 
because of the close relationship between improved relations among individuals 
and the possibility of a stronger democratic nation and a stronger world which 
can learn how to avoid war, but also because of a recognition of the needs of 
individuals. It is being recognized, more and more, that improved human rela- 
tions must come about through individuals, clarifying and establishing the 
values by which they live. One educator states the trend: “There is developing 
a concern for a new concept of education; namely, that teachers ought to do 
more in helping young people clarify their attitudes, beliefs, and values so that 
they will better know what it is they do believe and to what the consequences 
of their beliefs seem to lead.” In some Delaware schools, stories illustrating 
such themes as the following are read and discussed: emotional problems at 
home, inferiority feelings, how emotions affect us physically, and overcoming 
personal handicaps and unpleasant emotions. Students analyze the emotional 
forces involved, isolate and discuss the conflicts and problems of the characters, 
_nd evaluate their personalities. This approach gives the students more secur- 
iy in talking about themselves. They are then readier to comment on similar 

roblems which they have faced and how they attempted to solve them. From 
‘his self-understanding it is hoped that the boys and girls will achieve tolerance 
nd will appreciate other people and their problems. Many schools are using 
»ciometric and sociodrama techniques to help youth realize the factors that are 
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at play in groups and are at play in the solution of individual and group pro)- 
lems. 

A starting point for improving human relations in the school has often 
been an attack on problems arising because of the tension between individuzls 
and groups of different races, creeds, nationalities, and economic levels. Since 
1942, at least twenty-nine cities have adopted policies designed to help in the 
solution of problems of discrimination. It seems to be evident that segregation 
in school activities is breaking down. Choral groups, swimming, wrestling, and 
social gatherings, which have heretofore often been open to segregated groups, 
are now more often open to all boys and girls who attend the school. 


More schools than ever before recognize that secondary-school students 
should be given a chance to help make their school community into an environ- 
ment where boys and girls can enjoy themselves and help take care of their 
own group activities. As one principal states: “We have not yet learned to leave 
to secondary-school students as much responsibility for managing their own 
affairs as they are able to accept and eager to assume. They really will help 
manage their schools, and with a little counsel from good teachers, almost 
entirely conduct their own parties, assemblies, intramural sports, auditorium 
and gymnasium public performances, noon-hour activities, traffic regulations in 
halls and about their building. They will even act as officials in games and 
judges in contests and in courts for disciplinary problems.” There are many 
instances in which student groups have not only participated in their own im- 
mediate school community in making it a better place in which to live, but 
also have extended their influences into the city of which their school is a part. 
For example, in one city a plan emerged from a study by a school group of 
health hazards and recreational needs, which the city council considered and 
partially adopted. In another city, there is a series of radio programs entitled 
Youth Speaks. Representative students from various schools in the city discuss 
basic problems of school and community life. 

Changes in administrative procedure are being made to increase the possi- 
bilities for meeting the imperative needs of youth. For example, in New York 
state, some schools are moving the Regents examinations from the senior year 
to the junior year of high school. Schools can then adapt their last year of in- 
struction to the needs of the group rather than being under pressure to prepare 
for the Regents examinations. The Michigan College Agreement has far-reach- 
ing implications. This plan provides that pupils may be admitted to college 
without carrying a regular pattern of subjects if the secondary school has an 
adequate program of counseling, guidance, and curriculum development and 
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a ollow-up of students after graduation. Schools which enter this agreement 
wl undoubtedly be stimulated to provide more adequately for the needs of 
inJividual students. 

A group of Maryland administrators has gone on record as believing that: 
“he major purposes of school administration should be to clear the way for 
educational procedures to flourish which have been agreed upon co-operatively 
by those concerned with the education of pupils.” This committee identified, 
five areas of administrative activity by which the principal can best implement 
an effective program. In one Maryland county, the core type of program has 
been started in each of the junior and senior high schools. Many secondary 
schools are attempting to provide a more functional organization in which the 
real problems of boys and girls constitute the curriculum. Teachers are often 
assigned to teach a group of boys and girls for a block of time longer than an 
hour. Generally this teacher assumes the guidance responsibility for those whom 
he teaches in this block of time called core or common learnings. The organ- 
ization attempts to break down subject-field barriers and permits a teacher to 
work with fewer students during the day. The pupils are given an opportunity 
to participate in planning for the activities of the unit being studied. The units 
are based on the personal and social problems which confront young people as 
they grow up. There is definite evidence of the development of more resource 
materials for the use of teachers. In other words, it is being recognized that 
teachers must have ready references to which to turn as they work out learning 
units with boys and girls. These resource guides are flexible but still point the 
way to the printed materials, the films, the radio recordings, the field trips, the 
interviews, and the other learning possibilities which are available. 


A significant development in audio-visual education is the formation of a 
national organization “to foster and promote the production, distribution, and 
use of the informational film media for the general welfare of all people.” 
Seven national organizations have joined together in the creation of this film 
council. The use of frequency modulation radios is increasing. The Federal 
Communications Commission has cleared twenty channels for educational use. 
There are now twenty-one stations under construction. A goal has been set up 
to blanket the country in the next five years with FM radio-station coverage. 
‘Television is appearing on the horizon as a part of the regular school program 
and is being experimented with on a limited basis. 

There are many resources to which schools can turn for help. For example, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the NEA is 
especially active in the field of ‘the secondary-school curriculum. The NEA 
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Research Service is invaluable. The Bureau for Intercultural Education star ds 
ready to help. Some state departments of education are developing new servi-es 
which go beyond the inspectorial function so often considered the prim:ry 
purpose of the state department. In local communities there are many org. n- 
izations and groups which want to be of assistance. For example, the Cou:ty 
Tuberculosis Association has underwritten financially a health demonstrat'on 
in two of the Minneapolis schools. I should like to call attention to the plans of 
two groups which have promise of being of unusual help to the secondary 
schools as they try to meet the imperative needs of youth. A Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth has been established recently by the 
United States Office of Education. This Commission is composed of represent- 
atives of nine major educational organizations and is an outgrowth of the Pros- 
ser Resolution in which it was pointed out that sixty per cent of our boys aad 
girls in American high schools do not get an effective education even though 
we might assume that the college-going twenty per cent and the twenty per 
cent who receive vocational education get a reasonably satisfactory type of 
schooling. The Commission’s plans call for the provision of education in home 
and family life, purchasing goods and services, job hunting, budgeting, use of 
leisure time, understanding of the necessity and dignity of all types of labor, and 
civic responsibility. The Commission will advise states in their educational plan- 
ning and will give assistance to teacher-training institutions. It hopes to select 
pilot schools in local systems to serve as demonstration centers for other schools 
within each state. 

The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals has two projects underway which 
should be of real assistance to secondary-school educators. Through the help of 
William Ransom, Administrative Assistant in the Suffern, New York, Schools, 
the committee is attempting to develop a check list which schools may find use- 
ful in evaluating their programs and facilities in terms of the imperative needs 
of youth. This check list will include questions by which the school can deter- 
mine whether it has made provisions in terms of certain basic points of view 
which are essential for the success of a program, whether the physical facilities 
of the school are adequate, whether appropriate experienges and services are 
being provided, and whether an evaluation of the program indicates that boys 
and girls are really profiting from the program as set up. A second project of 
the above committee is called Operation Atomic Vision. This project is an out- 
growth of the committee accepting the challenge as given by David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, in an article in the New 
York Times magazine section of May 4, 1947. After stating vividly the tre- 
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endous power of atomic energy and stressing the economic stakes of the fu- 
ure development of atomic energy, Mr. Lilienthal emphasizes the possibilities 
atomic energy for human benefit in the areas of medicine, industry, nutri- 
ion, and agriculture. He firmly believes that the development of this porten- 
~us discovery will depend upon how important the forward strides in atomic 
ievelopment appear to thie American people, on how well they understand 
the essential facts and human implications. Mr. Lilienthal goes on to state: 
Our problem is first to understand. This is not easy. It is not easy for any of us— 

ii is not easy to sense that a profound change has taken place in the world. And it 
is not enough that a few people understand, a few grasp the facts. This comprehension 
must become widespread. And in the process we must come to grips with reality but 


without hysteria... . 
What I am proposing, therefore, is nothing less than a broad and sustained 


program of education at the grass roots of every community in the land. In this edu- 
cational effort, who should be responsible for the dissemination of the facts concern- 
ing atomic energy? Not the Atomic Energy Commission, nor any branch of the gov- 


ernment of the United States. 
This is a high function of the people’s institutions of education and communica- 


tion; and these are our schools and universities, the churches and lay religious or- 
ganizations, the radio and the press. It will be their job, in my opinion, not only to 
disseminate the facts, within the limits of security, but to interpret and give meaning 
to those facts. It will be their job to see that our public servants, executive and legis- 
lative, are held to the highest standards of performance; to see to it that atomic 
energy shall never become the victim of petty politics or bureaucratic timidity. It 
will be their responsibility not simply to increase public knowledge but to make it 


effective. 
Operation Atomic Vision will attempt to encourage high schools through- 


out the nation to incorporate into the curriculum a unit on the peacetime uses 
ol atomic energy so that the youth of the country and, through them, the adults 
will understand the enormous peacetime potentialities of atomic energy. After 
studying a unit with the aid of a pamphlet that is being written, it is recom- 
mended that students should present the material to as many adult groups in 
their communities as possible. To implement the program, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals has selected Professors Hubert M. Evans 
and Ryland W. Crary, of Teachers College, Columbia University; and C. 
Glenn Hass, of the Denver, Colorado, Public Schools to write a unit of study 
on atomic energy for student use, entitled Operation Atomic Vision. An ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of eight national groups has been 
created to assist the authors in the preparation of the material. The National 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Principals plans to distribute this material at 
cost. It is hoped that the pamphlet will be available by April, 1947, that it will 
ve in the hands of every secondary school in the country for the fall of 1948, 
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and that all high schools will attempt to do their part in seeing to it that Amer. 
ica understands the vast social implications of the discovery of atomic energy. 
Can we avoid a gradual drift toward an atomic-arms race? Can the general 
ignorance and lethargy of the public with respect to atomic energy be over- 
come? Can the senior high schools of America assume leadership in acquaint- 
ing not only youth to understand atomic energy and its implications, but also 
the community? Will we as educators be able to recognize the potentials in 
Operation Atomic Vision for providing the kind of education we have all becn 
talking about but that some of us have not seen tangible ways about which to 
do something? 


DISCOURAGING ASPECTS 


From what I have said so far, you might think that the secondary schools 
are doing very nicely in meeting the imperative needs of youth. I wish I could 
say this. I wish I could say that the letters I received and the survey of the 
literature for 1947 indicated that this was true, but I can’t. I have pointed out 
practices that do exist, trends that seem to be taking place, but there is still 
much evidence that in most of the high schools of America the imperative 
needs of youth are not being met. One state president of the Secondary-School 
Principals Association says: “The general rank and file of schools are not mov- 
ing as rapidly as they should.” Another states: “It seems to me that the schools 
in this area have been rather slow in shifting programs to meet the changing 
needs of American youth.” Still another president is more specific when he 
says: “Ninety per cent of the schools in our state have no physical education 
program for girls. Only fifty per cent offer physical education for boys, and, in 
some of these schools, the offering is limited to those boys who need it least.” 
One teacher states that we are guilty of several sins in our secondary schools. 
Some of the sins of commission listed by this teacher include: (1) keeping 
Latin in the junior high schools, (2) trying to teach algebra to pupils of aver- 
age and inferior intellectual ability, (3) wasting time on nonproductive gram- 
mar in classical literature, and (4) too much aimless play and time-wasting in- 
stead of real recreation. Several sins of omission listed are: (1) inadequate vo- 
cational courses or actual lack of such courses, (2) an unrealistic program of 
social studies in which boys and girls do not learn about the real social prob- 
lems of the community and of their nation, (3) lack of a functional science 
program, (4) lack of recreational opportunities to give pupils something posi 
tive to do, thereby keeping them from doing negative things, and (5) inade- 
quate handling of the maladjusted pupil. 

A teacher writing an article to build a case for courses on family life in 
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the secondary schools has stated: “. . . yet the average teaching in the average 
American high school is still so far removed from the student’s life that he sees 
the high-school years as a kind of obstacle course that he has to run before he 
gcts down to the real business of living.” This teacher decries the fact that the 
subject matter of the typical biology class is so far removed from any problems 
of actual living. She further states that the literature studied in many English 
classes has absolutely no relationship to the reading which boys and girls will 
do after they finish high school. She says: “We need to get down from our pin- 
nacle of perfection and help the student discriminate between the bad and bet- 
ter of those things that he is actually interested in reading. 


OBSTACLES 


Why aren’t schools meeting the imperative needs of youth more effectively? 
This question is especially pertinent when we realize that there is rather gen- 
eral agreement throughout the United States that schools should meet the im- 
perative needs of youth. In fact no one seems to take issue with the desirability 
of the practices which have been developed in some schools to meet these needs. 
Most of the letters I have received and many of the articles that I have read 
mentioned obstacles which, in the opinion of school teachers and school princi- 
pals, keep the schools from doing a high quality job. Because of these obstacles 
many said rather faintheartedly that they doubted if we can move very fast 
toward changing secondary education. In fact, it seemed from an analysis of 
the letters and from reading of articles that many educators have resigned 
themselves to the belief that secondary schools will have to accept a very partial 
and somewhat inconsequential role in the lives of American secondary-school 
students. 

Many obstacles were mentioned. The beliefs and habits of educators were 
given as reasons that schools cannot change. Tradition is too strong. Practices 
are too firmly imbedded. We are tempted to want to keep on teaching what we 
have been teaching and to administer a school the way we have been adminis- 
tering it. The marking system may not be adequate, but it is easier to go ahead 
and use it. The subject-field organization for the school day may not be quite 
what it ought to be, but still it exists and we have learned how to operate it. 
Then the limitations imposed by college-entrance requirements and by state 
cepartments of education were mentioned time and again. The values held by 
both school people and laymen were given as a reason that change cannot be 
made very rapidly. Certain kinds of positions hold prestige. The intellectual 

bility is placed on a higher level by most people than is ability in other areas. 
Nonacademic attainment is distinctly second class in the eyes of many laymen 
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and school people. Another obstacle mentioned frequently was the unwillin.- 
ness of the public to support the kind of educational program needed. Withoiit 
more money, it is impossible to reduce size of classes. Without more money, 
the necessary learning materials cannot be purchased, equipment needed cann»t 
be secured, buildings cannot be built or remodeled to take care of the new 
type program. Then most important of all, high-caliber teachers cannot |e 
attracted or held in the profession unless they are paid enough. A more i:- 
tangible reaction of the laymen which appears as an obstacle to many educ:- 
tors is the desire of the public to retain the status quo. “Johnny should have 
the same kind of schooling which I had when I was a boy.” 


TWO CONCEPTS ESSENTIAL FOR PROGRESS 


I am confident these obstacles can be overcome and that secondary schoo's 
can serve youth as youth so desperately need to be served in order to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problems of these times if school administrators will recog- 
nize the necessity for a change of heart and mind in two areas: first, what con- 
stitutes the curriculum? and second, who should make the curriculum? 

Education in most of the secondary-school classrooms of America is still 
pretty much a matter of learning facts and skills in different subject fields 
such as English, science, and mathematics. The subject matter is organized in 
terms of the points of view of scholars of each of these fields. Students are con- 
sidered to have mastered the subject matter when they can pass tests on it at 
the end of the semester or year. When the credit is recorded on the official 
transcript, everyone—teacher and pupil—-goes on to other concerns. If the edu- 
cation which is provided by the school is going to affect boys and girls, then we 
shall have to decide on the curriculum in terms of different criteria. The de- 
mands which life is now making upon students, and which life will make up- 
on them when they become adults, and their developmental needs must be the 
bases. We must analyze the things people do and the responsibilities they must 
assume in earning a living, in making a home, in being a citizen, and in try- 
ing to keep healthy. The abilities and the skills that are necessary in order to 
carry out these activities successfully must be determined. The ideas and knowl. 
edges which give greatest promise of being useful for effective living must be 
identified. If the ability to think through a problem is important, then the at- 
tainment of that ability by students becomes an outcome for our curriculum 
to attain. The same would apply for other abilities and skills which we find 
necessary. Examples would surely include the ability to work with others, tc 
communicate ideas, to make choices between several alternatives. 

We in school must give boys and girls an opportunity to practice these 
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al lities and to attain these skills for present-day living. We must give them an 
o} portunity to learn the facts and the knowledge necessary for useful and effec- 
te living. We must provide those experiences which give greatest promise for 
ev abling boys and girls to acquire these abilities, these skills, these understand- 
igs which we deem important for life. The school then becomes “a doing 
1001” in which participation in appropriate experiences is possible. The suc- 
«ss of the school is then measured by the success of the boys and girls to ac- 
quire the behavior characteristics which have been co-operatively decided are 
essential for effective living in our present-day world. 

Much has been said and written on the importance of participation. Still 
in schools over our country, teachers are attempting to teach what others have 
decided should be taught. Youngsters are trying to learn what others have de- 
cided they should learn. Parents are striving to co-operate with schools whose 
programs they do not understand. We shall always need the writer who can or- 
ganize and present written materials for use in classrooms. State departments 
of education, teacher education institutions, and central office staffs will always 
have an important part in curriculum development, but we must recognize that 
the individual teacher and teachers collectively in a building must have an im- 
portant part in making curriculum decisions. Then, and only then, will educa- 
tion have the spark which comes from those who teach in the classroom feel- 
ing that it is important and vital. 

Without basically sound answers in these two areas—(1) What do we want 
the curriculum in our secondary schools to include? and (2) Who do we want 
to decide what the curriculum shall be?—secondary-school administrators are 
not going to take the leadership in making very fundamental changes in the 
curriculum. I believe there are right answers in these areas. I mean right in 
terms of what is known about learning and how it takes place, how boys and 
girls develop, and what causes people to act the way they do. I mean right in 
terms of the democratic values that our society has a right to expect the school 
to help preserve and enhance. I mean right in terms of what is known about 
the relationship between the effectiveness of an adult in doing a job and his 
understanding of and enthusiasm for the importance of the job to be done. 


“KNOW HOW” ESSENTIAL IN FOUR AREAS 
Without these beliefs and understandings, the school administrator who 
attempts to assume leadership in his school for meeting the imperative needs of 
youth will merely tinker and patch the existing curriculum organization. If he 
has these two beliefs, then his job becomes a terrific challenge. He will very 
probably need to develop “know how” in at least four new areas. These areas 
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are: (1) providing a laboratory for democratic living for all three groups who 
utilize the school, (2) developing the “know how” in leading of discussion, (3) 
exercising leadership in curriculum development, and (4) selling the public on 
the importance of education. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in the Jefferson Day speech he did not live to 
deliver, said: “Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the 
ability of all peoples of all kinds to live together and work together in the same 
world at peace.” What a glorious opportunity the secondary-school principal 
has! Three different groups use the school of which he is the leader—the siu- 
dents, the faculty, and the parents and other laymen in his school community. 
This school community can become a place in which all learn to respect the 
dignity and worth of individuals, in which people learn to work and play to- 
gether and to accomplish group purposes together, and in which people learn 
to solve their personal and group problems through utilizing a problem-solv- 
ing approach. A student council president in a junior high school summarized 
the yearning which peopie have for feeling that they belong to a group and are 
an important part of the community enterprise when he said: “Give us kids 
something to live up to and we will be all right.” Yes, a principal has it within 
his power to create a laboratory for democratic living. There is a “know how” 
necessary for doing this, but there are many examples, both in literature and 
in practices, of how to be successful. The principal, who is sold on the import- 
ance of seeing to it that his school is a laboratory for democratic living, can 


find the appropriate techniques. 


If faculty members in a school with the help of students and laymen are 
going to be central and basic in the determination of the curriculum, then it is 
obvious that the principal has a new, yet most important, role to serve. With 
his leadership, the faculty and the other groups must think through the prob- 
lems involved in deciding what the curriculum ought to be. According to one 
estimate, eighty per cent of the intelligence of those taking part in most staff 
meetings is lost because we have not learned, as yet, how to capitalize on the 
total intelligence of individuals »-ho are assembled in a group situation and 
who are trying to think through and solve a group problem. Group dynamics 
is now being discussed by educators throughout the country in an attempt to 
discover the important techniques by which a group can succeed in working 
together without loss of the effective contributions which can be made by 
those in the group. It is recognized that often the atmosphere of the meeting 
is so formal that individuals do not relax sufficiently to think clearly. Some peo- 
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ple are actually inhibited in group situations; others compete for recognition. 
Scinetimes people are actually hostile to each other even though the meeting 
is « professional one in which the group is trying to find the best answers to 
educational problems. The “know how” essential to bringing out the best in 
groups is a challenge which the principal will do well to accept if he wishes 
secondary education to meet the imperative needs of youth. The Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology can be of 
help. 

By what technique does a staff decide upon a curriculum which is best for 
the boys and girls in a given school? How can the purposes for the school be 
decided? By what procedure shall the experiences which seem to give the great- 
est promise of achieving the purposes be identified? How can a program of 
evaluation be developed which is in terms of the purposes which the school 
believes to be important? By what criteria shall “deadwood” be eliminated 
from the curriculum? What resources are available which a principal can sug- 
gest to a teacher when the teacher comes to him with a problem? Can the or- 
ganization of the secondary school be changed to the end that the purposes of 
secondary education be served better? Can the school be organized for flexibil- 
ity, for best use of time, for permitting change to occur, for social living, and for 
lasting values? These are the five purposes of organization as listed for the ele- 
mentary school in the 1947 Yearbook of the Association for Curriculum Devel- 
opment and Supervision. Do these apply to the secondary school as well as for 
the elementary school? There is developing a “know how” for curriculum 
making in our country. This “know how” can be learned and discovered 
through examining the practices in some of the programs in the country where 
the curriculum is being reorganized in terms of the demands of present-day 
life and the developmental needs of boys and girls. There is help which can be 
obtained through reading the literature now available on curriculum de- 
velopment. 

The last “know how” is in the area of selling the public on the importance 
of education. We in the schools have not profited very much from observing 
ways in which business, industry, and labor unions sell the public on new ideas. 
We will do well to observe their use of color, pictures, graphs, cartoons, and, 
perhaps more than anything else, of simple, direct, concise language in getting 
across an idea. We should watch with much interest the advertising which 
is now being sponsored by the Advertising Council of America. This campaign 
is designed to inform the American people of the nation’s educational difficul- 
ties and of the importance of schools. Advertisements are appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the country. We educators must remember 
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that the schools belong to the people but that we have an obligation to point 
out continuously to the public the issues and problems which all of us must 
decide in order to provide the best possible education for the youth of America. 
We at times have been guilty of trying to sell the public on our present program 
no matter how short sighted it happened to be. We have been guilty of a lack 
of courage in “laying the cards on the table.” We have often been guilty of 
using language so pedantic and “fuzzy” that sometimes even we ourselves 
have not understood just what we were trying to say. Surely the public deserves 
to know the problems and issues which confront education. They have a right 
to expect us to present these problems and issues in clear-cut, forthright, ua- 
derstandable ways. 
CONCLUSION 

If high schools are a “hot spot,” then school administrators are “on the 
spot.” None of us knows what the future holds for the world. It should be ob- 
vious, though, that education must experience a revolution through quick 
evolution if we are going to “do right by” our boys and girls. Our responsi- 
bility is heavy. The challenge is great. We have it in our power to rise to the 
occasion. André Maurois, the French author, in Art of Living, says: “It is eas- 
ier to produce ten volumes of philosophical writing than to put one principle 
into practice.” It is easy for you and for me to talk and to listen to what we 
ought to do in education. The test is whether you and I honestly try to put 


into practice what we believe. 





Robert S. Hicks, District Superintendent, El] Monte Union High School, 
El Monte, California; President, California Association of Secondary-School 
Administraters acted as discussion leader for this session of the Senior High- 


School Section. 


Junior College Section 
TOPIC: THE FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM . 


Monday, February 23, 2:30 P.M., Garden Room, 
Hoiel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: FE. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of High Schools and Pres:- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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[he Terminal Education Program in the Junior College 
GEORGE E. DOTSON 


HIS afternoon we shall consider our topic from three viewpoints. First, 
we shall give thought to the need for terminal education; second, we shall 
enimerate certain desirable and necessary characteristics of terminal education; 
an.l, finally, we shall particularize the areas within which terminal education 
should make a contribution. 
THE NEED FOR TERMINAL EDUCATION 

Although many institutions are not willing to face the issue squarely, most 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities are in effect now engaged in 
terminal education. Statistics show that half of the students who enter col- 
leges will never be graduated and almost one third will not survive their first 
year in college. Scarcely one fourth of the students who enter junior coileges 
will ever continue beyond the sophomore year. 

During the present decade, students will enter college in larger numbers 
than ever before. Most of them will fall into the common error of believing 
that college will involve, for them, a four-year experience. This idea is so 
firmly ingrained in popular thought that persons who do not complete a 
standard program are often regarded as failures. 

Why should such ideas persist? Why should a student necessarily attend 
college four years? Why should the period of schooling not vary with in- 
dividual needs? One student might properly attend college for one semester 
and then withdraw. Another might attend for one year; while others might at- 
tend two, three, four, five, six, seven, and eight years or longer, depending 
upon their needs. The important considerations should be these: Is the pro- 
gram of studies well planned? Are the objectives of this program clearly es- 
tablished? Does the course of study which is pursued meet the needs of the 
student? Does the nature and scope of the program of studies represent a bal- : 
anced plan? Does the content of courses relate closely to life situations? 

The student who does not continue his education beyond junior college 
dees not need preparation for advanced college work; but he should be made 
ready to accept the responsibilities of community life, which he will in a short 
time assume. 
SOME DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
If terminal education is to become effective, it must involve planning 


b.sed upon an understanding of the needs of individuals and the needs of 


George E. Dotson is Director of Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California. 
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society at large; it must be given status in the minds of students; and it must 
be founded upon the philosophy that college is life experience rather than p:e- 
paration for life. 
Planning with Reference to Needs 
The first step in developing a terminal curriculum does not follow the 
usual armchair procedure of listing the outcomes and objectives of the pio- 
gram; but it involves a more forthright effort to determine the occupationcl, 
civic, and cultural needs of the community, and the long and short term 
needs of past, present, and prospective students. Community surveys seek to 
provide facts as they are seen through the eyes of employers, workers, parents, 
students, alumni, civic leaders, and other sources of opinion. 
We must secure information regarding the interests, needs, abilities, ca- 
pacities, and aspirations of candidates for training. We must learn more about 
the communities in which they will live and determine what expectations a 
democratic society may rightfully exact from the educative process. We must 
follow up our students and determine how nearly the training program has 
reached its objectives as demonstrated by the adequacy with which our alumni 
meet problems that confront them. This approach represénts a shift of atten- 
tion from the process to the product. It represents an attempt to define the 
process after we have determined upon the product which we desire to create. 
It seeks to define the outcomes of terminal education in terms of an estab- 
lished need for concrete forms of knowledge, insight, and attitudes. 
The necessity for utilizing devices such as interviews, questionnaires, 
and follow-up studies is apparent. The desirability of evaluating past practices 
is clear; and the continuous re-evaluation of the program as it contributes to 
occupational, family, and community life, leisure activities, and similar areas 
is equally important if the program is to be made practical and if it is to de- 
velop student competence in each of these areas of life experience. 
Once needs have been established, action must result without delay. Fre- 
quently textbooks and instructional materials must be created as the program 
develops. Ready-made plans are not at hand. Suitable reference materials are 
scarce and adequate textbooks are usually nonexistent. Care must be taken 
to see that important issues are not left to incidental covesage, for herein lie 
the weaknesses of the traditional approach to curricular planning. Units of 
instruction which bear directly upon significant life situations must be created 
and placed in operation. 

Once the essentials of a program have been determined, a plan for or- 
ganization must be created. The following questions will arise: Should new 
survey courses be developed? Should the program be reorganized along fun:- 
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tional lines? Should an attempt be made to reshape curricular patterns utiliz- 
in: courses which already exist? Opinion will differ widely upon these points. 


Possibly more than one of these devices may prove useful. 
It is not the administration and faculty alone who must be concerned 


with plans to meet individual needs. The student himself must make plans | 


based upon knowledge of his own assets and liabilities, He must appraise 
realistically his own aptitudes, interests, physical attributes, personal qualities, 
and financial resources. He must make plans based upon his own knowledge 
of opportunities which exist in various careers and his own knowledge of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages to be associated with each occupation. 
He must also make plans based upon information regarding the various op- 
portunities for growth and development which are available to him through 
educational planning. This is simply another way of saying that guidance, cur- 
riculum planning, and research are essential factors in developing an adequate 
program in terminal education. 

Giving Status to Terminal Education 

Terminal education will continue to possess low-prestige values in the 
minds of students until it has gained respectability in the minds of the faculty. 
As long as classes in this area are populated by students of inferior mentality 
—by students who are striving to remove scholarship deficiencies—and as 
long as these courses are little more than watered-down versions of traditional 
courses, they will command the respect of no one. 

Terminal education will be lacking in popular esteem as long as able 
students are cautioned against enrolling in these courses and are advised to 
enter university parallel courses. These courses will be lacking in esteem as 
long as they are set aside for students of low aptitudes; as long as they are re- 
garded as make-up or bonehead courses in English, mathematics, and other 
subjects; and as long as they are taught by the poorest and least imaginative 
teachers on the faculty. How could anyone with self-respect think of choosing 
offerings in this area under existing conditions? Is it a source of wonder that 
students must be forced into courses which have been stigmatized in this sys- 
tematic fashion? 

Research fails to demonstrate that the majority of able students who are 
graduated from high school enter college. It shows that a surprising number 
o' bright students who enter college withdraw before earning a degree. This 
means that terminal education must be given a high degree of intellectual ap- 
peal before it will present a challenge to gifted students. It would also appear 
that need for intellectual stimulation will not diminish when larger numbers 


ec: high-school graduates enter college. 
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College as Life Experience 

Opportunities must be provided to students for frequent and varied c: n- 
tacts with community life. They should be given concrete experiences throw sh 
participation in community surveys and through opportunities to engage in 
community activities and work-experience programs. 

Terminal education must be organized in functional relationship to ' fe 
situations. It must be recognized that students are (or will be) citizens, live in 
social groups, and find it necessary to get along with other people. Most of 
them will become homemakers and will seek gainful employment. All hve 
need for achieving health and personal and social adjustment, and ‘all must 
develop cultural-recreational interests which will enable them to select worth- 
while leisure activities and outlets. 


AREAS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
Almost anyone is willing to concede that terminal education is a neces- 
sary feature of the junior-college program. Many desire to drop the matter at 
that point, leaving the development of that program to others. Teachers and 
administrators have been university trained and prefer to remain within the 
familiar realms of such a program. They derive satisfaction in the realization 
that the courses which they teach parallel work at the university. Their sense 


of well-being is enhanced by the fact that credit earned under their tutelage 
is transferable, without discount, to the university. They are comfortable, com- 
placent, and do not wish to be uprooted or transferred from their familiar 


environment. 

They regard university-parallel courses as the truly important contribu- 
tion of their institutions. In fact, the success of the entire junior-college pro- 
gram is determined, in their minds, by the success which their students meet 
when they attend institutions of higher learning. All too often teachers and 
administrators show little awareness of the large student turnover which ex- 
ists. When their attention is called to this situation, they are frequently in- 
clined to regard the high mortality rate among students as the inevitable con- 
sequence of admitting those who are poorly prepared, lacking in capacity, or 
insufficiently motivated to do acceptable college work. They welcome terminal 
education as a dumping ground for the discard from their classes. 


They prefer to go serenely on their way unaware of the fact that inade- 
quate preparation and low aptitude are not always the prime factors which 
cause students to drop out of college. They are not easily impressed by the 
large number of gifted students who withdraw before they have completed 
their program of study. 
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Many who concede the need for a more realistic approach in the develop- 
cnt of courses in terminal.education feel that this effort should be relegated 
» vocational education. For this reason, but little progress has been made in 

development of terminal courses in the area of general education. 

Throughout the land, lip service is given to the need for developing 

irses in terminal education. All too often attempts in that direction are 
fined to a rearrangement of existing courses into new curricular patterns 
‘hich are variously listed as semiprofessional or vocational courses. Although 
cse curricular outlines may be helpful to some, all too often they indicate a 
isinclination to accept the challenge going the whole way in the development 
f truly practical offerings. 

Experience has shown that education beyond the high-school level pre- 
sents many varied aspects. An academic program alone cannot meet all com- 
munity needs, nor will vocational education suffice in itself. A junior college 
should give careful attention to the problem of establishing terminal offer- 
ings in three rather distinct areas of service. These are general education, vo- 
cational education, and community service. 


General Education 

Few who are not extremists are willing to discount the advantages of ex- 
tended general education. In fact, it is regrettable that so few well-conceived 
attempts have been made to provide adequate terminal education in that area. 
Efforts in this direction which have been made by such institutions as Stephens 
College and the University of Minnesota are noteworthy because of the care 
with which they have surveyed the needs of their students and the pains 
which they have taken to evaluate the effectiveness of their programs. 

The future of America depends upon the upward extension of general 
education in the public schools as certainly as it rests upon higher levels of 
vocational attainment. The well-being of its citizens depends as much upon 
broad understandings of human relationships, the acceptance of civic respon- 
sibilities, the development of high ethical concepts, and the possession of 
genuine concern for the welfare of others as it does upon high levels of in- 
dividual productivity. Accordingly, students should be encouraged to prolong 
their general education whenever it is reasonable for them to do so. 

Employers often underscore the benefits of broad cultural education as an 
important phase of vocational preparation. It is apparent that thoughtful at- 
tention must be given to the development of courses better suited to the needs 
of terminal students. These courses must represent something more than 
si iplified versions of typical university courses. They must be designed to 
in-iude materials which are concrete, practical, and useful in the life of the 
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student. They must not be filled with abstractions and highly theoretical con- 
cepts. They must be so conceived as to challenge the capacities of terminal 
students possessing a wide range of intellectual endowment and interests. 
They must give recognition to the fact that a larger group of students «ire 
capable of attaining personal, social, and civic adjustment than are capable of 


achieving high academic distinction. 

It would be an error, of course, to assume that the desired outcomes of 
general education can be achieved only in an academic environment. Many 
of these outcomes are to be gained through elements of vocational education, 
where only incidental emphasis is consciously given to these goals. Motivation 
may be much higher where courses in English, mathematics, science, and the 
like are closely related to the student’s vocational interests, needs, and objec- 
tives. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational education, properly conceived, is neither based upon tradition 
nor derived from the fine-spun ideas of theorists. Its offerings should be de- 
veloped through the co-operative planning of representatives from manage- 
ment, labor, and education who serve on advisory committees chosen to assist 
with (1) the outlining of procedures for the selection of students, (2) the 
planning of courses, and (3) the definition of training standards which relate 
to a given occupational field. 

The faculty in this area should be drawn mainly from practical life. They 
would teach job processes and related concepts, drawing upon years of prac- 
tical experience as a background for instruction. Ideally, they should be highly 
skilled workmen who possess a flair for teaching and who are carefully guided 
in acquiring effective teaching procedures. 

A sound guidance program is a minimum essential. An effort should be 
made to encourage superior individuals to enter proper channels of training. 
Students who manifestly cannot meet standards for employment in a partic- 
ular field should not enter training in that field, but they should be aided in 
redirecting their efforts toward goals which hold more promise for them. 
Standards of achievement should not be academic in nature, but they should, 
nonetheless, be respectable. They should be closely related to rigidly main- 
tained standards of job performance. 

No effort should be spared in negotiating for co-operative-training pro- 
programs with local business and industry. Wherever possible, the student’s 
training should involve practical work experience. Classwork should be closely 
integrated with problems encountered on the job, through elaborate provisions 
for co-ordination services. 
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Offerings should be modified from time to time as the needs of the 
community change. Training should be given only in areas where job oppor- 
tunities clearly exist for trained workers. 

Community Service 

If junior colleges are to become community colleges in the real sense, 
they must take a more receptive attitude toward the various implications in- 
volved. They cannot continue to maintain an aloof and superior attitude 
toward what is commonly known throughout the country as adult education. 
Many prefer to leave this area to others in much the same manner as the tradi- 
tionalists have chosen to avoid the responsibilities and obligations of terminal 
education—and for much the same reasons. 

Adult education has differed from terminal education in two essentials: 
(1) adult education is essentially a part-time activity for most of its partici- 
pants and (2) the range in age of those enrolled in adult education is greater. 
The recent influx of veterans has done much to diminish these differences. Part- 
time attendance has become commonplace, and the range of ages on college 
campuses is without precedent. 

Participants in adult education come from all walks of life and are of all 
ages. They vary in educational background from those with little or no school- 
ing to those who have earned advanced university degrees. The principal ad- 
mission requirements should be (1) appropriate maturity, (2) interest and de- 
sire to learn, and (3) seriousness of purpose. 

The community college can il! afford to take a snobbish attitude toward 
adult education on the grounds that much of it is on a “sub-college” level. 
The fact remains that it represents an important area of community service 
which junior colleges must not ignore. 

The program in this area must be exceptionally flexible and sensitive to 
community interests and needs. The community will be quick to recognize 
weakness which may arise in the program and equally quick to appreciate its 
values. The college does not need to look to academic tradition for a means of 
evaluating its program. Instead, it can measure its effectiveness by the degree of 
enthusiasm with which the community is willing to support its program. 

One of the most important areas of community service lies in the field of 
fumily-life education. Increased juvenile delinquency, arising from the influx 
cl vast throngs of newcomers who have not been assimilated by communities, 
poor housing conditions, overtaxed recreational facilities, and neglect due in 
pert to the large number of working mothers, point to the need for going to 
the root of these difficulties. Education which seeks to make parents more in- 
tlligently aware of means for solving their family problems is of urgent 
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necessity. It is neither an educational frill nor a fad; it is one of the cheapest 
and most effective methods of uprooting juvenile delinquency in the commu- 
nity. It is imperative that community services be unified and brought to bea: 
upon problems related to foods, nutrition, clothing, home beautification, child 
growth and development, psychology of children and adolescents, and 
problems of parenthood. 

Other important areas of community service which need attention are 
public affairs forums featuring group study of news events, candidates fo: 
office, current political issues, the education of illiterate adults, services to the 
foreign born through naturalization counseling and through pre-naturaliza- 
tion classes, health-safety education including classes in first aid and traffic 
schools, and other classes for adults including income tax, problems of democ 
racy, psychology of personal adjustment, lipreading, modern languages, play 
production, appreciation of literature, and the like. 

The highest community aspirations in the fields of drama, art, and music 
should find expression through this program. It should furnish an outlet for 
self-expression and provide opportunities for self-development upon whatever 
level its patrons are prepared to learn and perform. It must also offer outlets 
for performance upon the highest level obtainable. 

The college should extend the sphere of its usefulness by bringing to the 
community, through the extension services of other colleges and universities, 
offerings which could not otherwise be obtained locally. It should offer tutorial 
services to students completing work by correspondence; it should bring lec- 
tures and concerts to the city and sponsor teachers’ institutes. In brief, the 
community college must become a community center and must play an active 
part in promoting all phases of /ife-long learning for young and older adults. 

SUMMARY 

The need for terminal education is inescapable. Most higher institutions 
are confronted with the problem even though few are willing to face the issue 
realistically. Terminal education is lacking in status in the minds of students 
and will continue to lack prestige as long as faculty attitudes toward it remain 
unchanged and as long as its classes continue to serve as a dumping ground 
for the academically inept. 2 

Terminal education will play a dynamic role in modern education when 
planning is based upon the discoverable needs of students and of the com- 
munity at large. Its classes must represent something more than dilute versions 
of conventional university offerings. The scope of terminal education must in- 
clude not only vocational subjects but also elements of general education and 


community service or adult education. 
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The Role of the Private Junior College 
MILTON D. PROCTOR 


EFORE writing a word of this paper, I reviewed a number of articles 
written on essentially the same subject. Some of the authors seemed to 
jel a grave concern over the growing numbers of public junior colleges and 
their increasing enrollments. This growth is inevitable. It is also inevitable that 
the growth of public-supported junior colleges will have an effect on the pri- 
vate junior colleges. Just what this effect will be remains to be seen; but I do 
not share the worry or concern that seems to be felt by others. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that I come from the east, and from the state of Maine, which, 
aiter the 1936 presidential election, was said to be—along with Vermont—no 
longer in the United States. On the senior level, public and private colleges and 
universities have lived and worked together in harmony for many years. Each 
has had a distinct and separate contribution to make, and each has made a con- 
tribution to the other. I have the faith to believe that private education on the 
junior-college level will flourish side by side with public education. Later on I 
shall have something to say about the contribution of the private institution to 
the growth of the whole junior-college movement. 


MORE THAN ONE KIND OF INTELLIGENCE 

I am deeply concerned about some things. I am disappointed that some of 

our friends in education, people who write for our magazines and newspapers, 

and some parents, are slow to understand that there is more than one kind of 
intelligence. 

In the last fifty years, American educators have too often considered aca- 
demic achievement the only sign of intelligence. Today it is being recognized 
that intelligence may take a variety of forms and show itself in a number of 
ways, in the ability to work with people and with things as well as in the ability 
to deal with the abstract. These various forms of intelligence are all essential 
in the building of a strong democratic society. Academic ability is necessary 
for those who deal with theories, with symbols, and with research into the pro- 
blems at the foundation of modern life. Social intelligence, on the other hand, 
is indispensable to those who work with people. Our educational institutions 
in the past have too often taken social intelligence for granted and, until re- 
cently, have paid almost no attention to its development. While this type of 
intelligence is often found coupled with academic intelligence, it is the people 
who can get on with others, whatever they may have done academically in col- 


John W. Proctor is President of Westbrook Junior College. Portland. Maine. 
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lege, who will hold the positions of responsibility and importance in later liic, 
whether in commerce, industry, or education, in state or in nation. 

Manual intelligence—the ability to work with the hands, to understand 
and manage things and mechanisms—is, likewise, of importance to the success 
of a democracy—of far greater importance, perhaps, than we have realized in 
the past decade. For example, at the beginning of the war, to our astonishment 
we faced a lack of skilled workers—machinists, toolmakers, and others coi- 
petent to do precise work with their hands—a most serious problem in our 
war effort. 

Another type of intelligence possessed by a far greater proportion of our 
boys and girls than is generally supposed, primarily because of the meagerness 
of opportunities for exploration, is creative ability. It is the kind of ability 
possessed by the artist, the musician, the writer, the journalist, the designer— 
an ability of paramount importance in the maintenance and development of 
our social and cultural standards. 

Fortunately, the tendency to emphasize academic intelligence at the ex- 
pense of the social, the creative, and the manual is lessening. In this trend, the 
private junior colleges have had a real and important part; appreciating as they 
do that social intelligence, creative ability, and manual intelligence while dif- 
ferent in kind are no less desirable and important than academic intelligence, 
they have provided a program of higher education, wide in its scope for stu- 
dents who possess these abilities as well as for students who possess the ability 
to do academic work. In planning our curricula, the private junior colleges, by 
recognizing our duty, 2s well as our opportunity, to adapt the program to the 
students and not the students to the program, will fulfill our primary and most 
important role. 


JUNIOR-COLLEGE OFFERINGS NOT SUBCOLLEGIATE 
Two or three years ago the President of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and other junior college leaders were disturbed by the tend- 
ency in some quarters to characterize certain junior-college offerings, particu- 
larly the terminal curricula, as subcollegiate or sub-something. I was a member 
of the Committee on Higher Education of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary schools for a number of years. During this period, we 
revised both the senior and junior standards, or minimum requirements, for 
recognizing new members of the Association. 
The heading of the bulletin on senior institutions reads: “Minimum Re- 
quirements for an Acceptable Senior College, University, or Other Institution 
of Higher Education Granting the Baccalaureate or Higher Degree.” The cor- 
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responding heading for junior institutions reads: “Minimum Requirement for 
Junior Colleges and Other Institutions of Higher Education not Granting the 
Baccalaureate or Higher Degree.” In New England, junior-college education 
hos been recognized as an integral part of the total program of higher educa- 
tion. 

During my fourteen years as president of a New England junior college 
approved by the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
not a single instance has come to my attention when a senior institution in our 
section or outside of New England has considered the work of my institution 
or of the other approved institutions as subcollegiate. However, I cannot say 
the same for the work of some of the so-called junior colleges. In general, those 
institutions which have no buildings of their own, whose laboratory work is 
done in other colleges or high schools, who depend upon the public library 
because they have no library of their own, whose teaching staffs are largely 
composed of part-time instructors, present a serious problem. In New England, 
we have a number of institutions which fall in this category, some of which 
are capitalizing on the good name of the junior college. And on the other 
hand, we have a number of community colleges which are making outstand- 
ing contributions, every bit as fine as those made by the approved junior col- 
leges. These should be applauded and approved, and something should be 
done about the others. 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGH STANDARDS NECESSARY 


This leads me to the discussion of another important role of the private 
junior college: maintenance of high standards—high standards of instruction, 
high standards for our recreational and activity programs, and high standards 
in the matter of approval or accreditation. 

Some of our junior-coliege leaders are of the opinion that we should take 
a bold step and set up our own standards for accreditation rather than leave 
this important job entirely to other agencies. On this question I am still “on 
the fence;” but whatever the final decision is, I shall insist with all the force 
and influence I have that the standards, or minimum requirements, be high, 
whether we do the job for ourselves or leave it to other regional or accredit- 
ing agencies. 

Before we can accomplish very much, it is imperative that everyone be 
made to understand the distinction between high standards and scope of 
purpose. No one wishes to limit the scope of a junior-college program or to set 
uy requirements which will make for uniformity. If we try to pound junior 
colleges, private or public, into a mould—or even several moulds—and succeed 
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ment or to that of higher education. On the other hand, if we broaden the 
scope of our programs at the expense of high standards, we shall lose respect 
and be in danger of losing the hard-won place we now have in the field of 
higher education. The New England Association of Colleges and Secondacy 
Schools has the right philosophy in this respect. With reference to the mini- 
mum requirements for all acceptable junior institutions, we find this staic- 
ment: “These requirements are designed to insure high educational standari;, 
but not to /imit the scope of purpose or to encourage uniformity.” 













DIFFERENCE IN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION NOT INCOMPATIBLE 


I feel that it is the role of the private junior colleges to present different 
philosophies of education, to offer different programs of study, and to operate 
on different price levels. To bring out the point that it is well and good for 
private junior colleges to have different philosophies of education, I have asked 
Dr. Dale Mitchell, Dean of Bradford Junior College, and Dr. Elisabeth Kim- 
ball, Dean of Westbrook Junior College, to prepare statements of the philoso- 
phies of their respective institutions. 

Bradford Junior College Philosophy 

Dr. Mitchell says: “Bradford’s goal—to put it as succinctly as possible— 
is training young women for citizenship. Implicit in this statement is the reali- 
zation that the educational needs of women differ to some degree from those 
of men and must be met appropriately. Also implicit is the realization that 
training for citizenship involves the whole educational experience: extracurric- 
ular activities and participation in student government, no less than the kind of 
courses required or made available. 

“Bradford believes that the function of education in the first two collegiate 
years is to supply a basic minimum of instruction in material vital to the ulti- 
mate well-being of every student, regardless of what her future occupation or 
way of life may be. It is Bradford’s conviction that this basic minimum is to be 
found in the liberal arts and sciences, that such knowledge is essential to a 
well-rounded development of intellect and character, and that this way is the 
best way in which to provide a foundation on which to build later. 

“For these reasons, Bradford does not attempt to supply vocational train- 
ing; rather, it hopes to fit the student intellectually and emotionally to deal 
with the general problems of living, including the problem of making a liv- 
ing. Its feeling is that the time at hand may be spent most profitably, not in 
acquiring specialized skills, but in so training the mind that it is equipped to 
deal effectively with whatever kind of specialization may eventually be wanted. 
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“The happy and productive life depends to a great extent on breadth of 
knowledge and interests. Bradford hopes to encourage the broadening process 
by making available a variety of fields of instruction and by demanding expos- 
ure to certain fundamental areas of human thought. Thus, every student is 
required to take at least one course in English, speech, history or social science, 
nitural science, and the fine arts. The areas are prescribed; for the most part, 
the individual courses within the areas are not. The purpose of the require- 
ment, like the purpose of many electives, is not standardization, but enrich- 


ment of the mind and character.” 


Westbrook Junior College Philosophy 

Dr. Kimball says: “It is the purpose of Westbrook Junior College to edu- 
cate its students to become intelligent and useful citizens. Because the kind of 
education which a student should have depends upon her interests and abil- 
ities, because social, manual, and creative intelligence as well as academic in- 
telligence must be trained if the individuals possessing them are to make their 
maximum contribution, Westbrook Junior College offers a varied educational 
program. For the student who seeks or needs immediate employment upon 
graduation, there are secretarial curricula which contain, in addition to instruc- 
tion in the essential techniques, as many general background courses as time 
permits. For the student desiring to enter such professions as nursing, labora- 
tory technology, or merchandising, there are preprofessional curricular com- 
bining required and cultural subjects. For the student who wishes a general 
background, in some cases preliminary to further academic or specialized 
training, there are the junior college general and the liberal arts curricula and 
the exploratory curricula in art, music, journalism, and speech arts. 

“For every student, whatever her goal, Westbrook Junior College desires 
the greatest possible development of herself as an individual, that is, the fullest 
realization of herself and her capabilities as a person and as a member of the 
group. This development can, the college believes, best be attained through the 
experience of co-operation in the dormitory and the classroom and through the 
experience of a broad program of extracurricular activities.” 

Here we have two junior colleges in the same section of the country with 
essentially the same objectives, but different philosophies. Both institutions 
wish to educate young women for intelligent and useful citizenship. Bradford 
believes that this can best be done by giving a basic minimum of liberal arts 
and sciences and, therefore, does not attempt to supply vocational education. 
Westbrook, on the other hand, emphasizes the terminal and preprofessional 
finetion of junior-college education. Taking into consideration the economic 
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conditions of this country, we feel that it is important for those young women 
who do not intend to continue their education beyond the two years of junior 
college to have a way of earning their own livelihood as soon as they finish 
their course. 

Bradford feels that young women will be better able to become intelligent, 
useful, and happy citizens if they do not use their time in junior college acquir- 
ing specialized skills. Because the students at Bradford come from homes jn 
higher income brackets than do the Westbrook girls, Bradford graduates wil 
have more opportunities after they are graduated to acquire the kind of train- 
ing they desire to fit themselves for earning a living. 

I have the greatest respect for the Bradford philosophy. I think it is best 
for Bradford. Of course, I have faith in our own philosophy. In other words, 
I believe that it is most important for the private junior colleges to offer dif- 
ferent philosophies to meet the needs of all the students. 


FUNCTIONS OF A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


It is my firm conviction that every private junior college has an obligation 
to offer curricula of a general, cultural nature, adequate to the needs of stu- 
dents who do not intend to continue their formal education beyond the two 


years of college, and, in addition, that it should offer one or more curricula to 
fulfill adequately one or more of the following functions: transfer, preprofes- 


sional, exploratory, and terminal. 


The Transfer Function 

In giving work equivalent in content and quality to that of the first two 
years of the senior college or university, the junior college makes a definite and 
needed contribution to the educational facilities of the country. In fact, for 
certain students a college education is possible only through the junior col- 
lege. Nor should this approach to a bachelor’s degree be regarded merely as a 
makeshift. A number of the larger universities of the United States have in 
recent years made a distinct separation between lower and upper division 
work; that is, the work of the first two and the last two years. Transfer from 
junior to senior college at the end of the two years is but a recognition of this 
same logical division in the educational process. 7 

All along I have been something of a heretic in the junior-college family in 
regard to the transfer function. I have never been able to subscribe to some of 
the high-sounding statements often found in junior-college catalogues outlin- 
ing the reasons why a student will profit more by taking the first two years of 
a four-year program in a junior college than by going directly to a senior in- 
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stitution. Frankly, I think there are just three reasons, and I shall state them 
in the order of their importance: 

1. Expense. Students living within commuting distance of an accredited 
private junior college can live at home and complete the first two years of a 
four-year course at less than one half of the cost of attending a large state uni- 
versity or a small college, and at approximately one fourth of the cost of attend- 


ing a large college away from home. 

2. Lack of Maturity. There are some students adequately prepared for col- 
lege academically, who are immature in their social relationships and, there- 
fore, are in need of more guidance and supervision than can be given in a 
large institution. 

3. Health, In a few instances, we have known of young women whose 
family physician was reluctant to give his consent for the student to go away 
from home but was willing to consent to the continuation of her college 
studies if she remained at home under his supervision. 

If a student is adequately prepared academically, if she is socially mature, 
if her health does not prevent, and if her parents can finance the program, 
Westbrook Junior College has long been consistent in its contention that her 
best program is to go directly to the senior institution of her choice. I must 
admit, however, that I have not been successful in securing converts to my way 
of thinking. I firmly believe that the private junior colleges will fulfill their 
highest role if they place the emphasis on the functions which are uniquely 
and distinctly their very own; 7. e., terminal, preprofessional, and exploratory. 
The Terminal Function 

Since a large proportion of students in the junior college come with the 
avowed intention of terminating their formal education with graduation, it is 
an important, perhaps the most important, function of the junior college to 
provide a well-rounded two-year program of education. Such a program 
should offer work of a general or cultural nature and also semiprofessional or 
vocational training. 

The student v'.0 ~1:.n0t, for financial or other reasons, secure a four- 
year educatior. on the professional level can look forward, after graduation 
from a two-year curriculum of semiprofessional or vocational character, to a 
good position and individual happiness in service to the community. Concern- 
ing this level of our educational program, one authority has offered this opin- 
iont “Analysis of the needs of the community would unquestionably reveal 
that, on the basis of merit and demand, the community would need from two 
to five times as many people educated at a two-year college level as at a four- 


year level.” 
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In the minds of many people terminal education in the junior college is 
limited to the vocational curricula. This is a mistaken idea. General or cultur,] 
curricula, which prepare students for independent and constructive citizenship, 
are of equal importance in this program. 


The Preprofessional Function 

Because of the desire of an increasingly large number of young people :o 
equip themselves adequately for active participation in the economic socie‘y 
of which they are a part, there is a definite trend toward specific preparation in 
a professional school offering specialized training. Admission to this type of 
institution, however, presupposes a wide educational background, derived froin 
work on the college level. 

On account of the expense and the amount of time involved, many boys 
and girls find it impossible to secure the broad, cultural training obtained in a 
four-year liberal arts program followed by two or more years in a professional 
school. For them, the most economical, the least time-consuming, yet the most 
efficient program is the one to be pursued—a program which meets the require- 
ments demanded, which furnishes the cultural background needed, and which 
fits the individual as a personality for his or her chosen profession. 

Inasmuch as the lower division program, or the work of the first two years 
of college, satisfactorily fulfills the academic essentials, the junior college is 
equipped to meet the entrance requirements of the professional school. Further- 
more, it is a two-year institution with a two-year educational objective and a 
two-year guidance program, which provides especially for the complete adapta- 
tion of the student for the next step in his professional preparation. 

In the organization of preprofessional curricula, these objectives are to 
be met: the provision of courses rich in cultural content, the opportunity for 
some exploration in the basic work of the desired profession, and guidance in 
the acquisition of mature professional and social attitudes. One half of a four- 
year program, with four-year educational and guidance objectives, obviously, 
cannot be so organized. Moreover, in addition to achieving these important 
goals, the junior college makes possible for the students many contacts with 
people who are successful in the profession. It values highly the suggestions of 
these advisers, based on their experience in the adjustment of young people 
to the work, both in determining the efficacy of the training given and the 
suitability of the individual for that career. 

In this phase of its program of studies, the junior college should recognize 
the importance of the development and encouragement of all types of ability. 
Academic aptitude is of paramount importance, of course, in those professions 
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which demand a scientific approach and keen intellectual interests. Manual dex- 
terity and mechanical adeptness are essential in some lines of work, and, in 
those which require imagination and resourcefulness, creative ability is indis- 
pensable. Careful attention should be paid not only to the native equipment 
but also to the ultimate potentialities of the individual with reference to the 
profession chosen..A thorough analysis should be made of traits and abilities 
through a penetrating study of the student’s previous records of scholastic abil- 
iiy and achievement, of his or her outside interests and accomplishments, and 
total personality. The results of this analysis, together with a knowledge of 
family background and home environment, physical health, and emotional 
stability, are of inestimable value in helping a student to determine his or her 
fitness for a chosen profession. 

The Exploratory Function 

In one sense, any curriculum is “exploratory” because effective education 
is a discovery, an unfolding, and a development—a process which inevitably 
compels the student to hunt out and define his own abilities. The responsibility 
of the teacher to foster the special interests and aptitudes of his students is one 
of the privileges, as well as one of the duties, of every teacher. Probably in no 
field of endeavor is this responsibility on the part of the teacher more deeply 
needed, nor the need on the part of the student more keenly felt, than in the 
field of the creative arts. By the very nature of their subject matter, the creative 
arts demand, as a basis for later concentrated study, a specific and individual 
program of exploration. Recognizing the need to help students with creative 
intelligence to ascertain and direct their talents, the private junior college 
should regard the exploratory function as one of its most important educational 
objectives; yet, at the same time, it should clearly realize that this objective is 
limited to those students who are still in the stage of exploration. Many stu- 
dents, upon graduation from the secondary school, are fully prepared to carry 
on a senior college or professional school program which is organized on the 
assumption that the period of exploration has already been completed. 

Often a young person with an urge to do creative work of some type is so 
beset by the inability to judge himself and to define his talents that the gift, 
if it be there, seems to be at times both a blessing and a burden. “Do I really 
have ability? If so, what kind and how much, and what should I do with it?” 
are the questions which frequently trouble such students. Many of these stu- 
dents may have been graduated from small high schools, where the opportu- 
nity for exploration has been limited; or they often are young people who, 
while having an urge to do creative work, have neglected to take full advantage 
of the opportunity for exploration offered them in their secondary-school edu- 
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cation. Consequently, they find themselves on the threshold of higher education 
still undecided about the course of study best suited to them. It is to these crea- 
tive-minded students who have not yet found themselves that the private jun- 
ior college, with its emphasis on individual guidance, offers an advisable edu- 
cational environment. 

The reason why private junior colleges should operate on different price 
levels is so obvious that there is little need for comment. When the states of the 
Union are arranged in order of the per capita wealth or income, Connecticut 
stands near the top—fourth or fifth in the list—Massachusetts stands about 
tenth in the list, with Rhode Island one or two positions lower. New Hamp- 
shire is just below the median, while Maine and Vermont stand closely togeth- 
er slightly below the median. Limiting our thought for the moment to the New 
England States, it is quite obvious that some of the private junior colleges in 
this section have a sacred obligation to keep the charges for board, room, and 
tuition down as low as possible so that students who come from families of the 
medium income bracket may have an opportunity to secure a sound and fine 
junior college education. Other private junior colleges should and do make 
their appeal to children of parents in the higher income brackets. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The private junior colleges have an important role or roles to play. They 
should be alert to the possibilities of making a contribution to the development 
of the whole movement which includes the establishment of more and better 
public junior colleges. The private junior colleges can make a very definite and 
fruitful contribution to the move for greater democracy in our program of 
higher education by recognizing that it is just as important, or even more im- 
portant, to educate the many students who have social intelligence, creative 
ability, and manual intelligence as it is to educate the relatively few who possess 
high academic or verbal intelligence. In my judgment, it is the responsibility of 
every private junior college to maintain high standards and to insist that all 
junior colleges which are approved or accredited have the same high standards. 

If we present a sound philosophy of education and offer a well-balanced 
program of studies which will prepare our students not only for making a liv- 
ing but also for living a full life, if we continue to adapt the program to the 
students and not insist that the students adapt themselves to a program, we 
shall have a place of honor in the family of institutions of higher education 
whose responsibility it is, more than ever before, to make higher education 
available to more people. If we have democracy in this country and in this 
world, it is essential that we have democracy in our American higher edu 


cation. 
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Evaluating the 6-4-4 Plan 


JOHN W. HARBESON 


HE six-four-four plan has now had a sufficiently long history and a suffi- 

ciently extensive development to warrant an evaluation. The actual oper- 
ation of the plan dates back about to the year 1929, although certain unsuc- 
cesful attempts were made in the organization prior to that date. The Junior 
College Directory’ for the year 1947 lists 40 institutions operating on the four- 
vcar basis—19 public and 21 private. The purpose of this paper will be to 
make a brief appraisal of the six-four-four plan with special reference to the 
upper level of the system or the four-year junior college. 


HOW THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE CAME INTO BEING 


The four-year junior college came into being both on philosophical 
grounds and as a practical answer to certain glaring defects in the two-year 
junior college, which was the first in the field. It was manifesting many seri- 
ous shortcomings to which the four-year organization, embracing the upper 
two high-school years and the first two of the college organized as a single 
institution, seemed a logical answer. The two-year junior college was found 
to be unnecessarily costly; it was attempting to follow the standard college 
traditions; 1t was proving to be of too short a span to develop character and 
individuality of its own; most of its students were new every year, making it 
necessary for the minority to absorb the majority; spirit was low, and traditions 
peculiar to the unit were proving difficult to establish; it was not being recog- 
nized as an independent institution in its own right, but rather as a fractional 
part of an institution already established, namely, the standard college of lib- 
eral arts and sciences upon which it was dependent for whatever prestige it 
might hope to attain; it could not hope to become the climax of the public 
school system even though the top-most unit, inasmuch as the high school re- 
tained its position of superior influence and prestige and its general recognition 
as the capstone unit of the system while the two-year junior college was re- 
garded as more or less of an appendage operating in the shadow of an over- 
towering high school; and finally, and most basically, it became apparent that 
it did not provide a satisfactory framework for desirable curricular recon- 
struction, inasmuch as it set up too many hard and fast breaks in the educa- 
tional program. 


Yunior College Directory, 1947. Washington, D. C.: American Association of Junior Colleges. 
John W. Harbeson is Principal of Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California. 
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ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES OF THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The forty junior colleges of the four-year type that have come into being 
during the past fifteen years were urged as an answer to this unhappy situ:- 
tion. It was maintained that, by uniting the last two high-school years with the 
first two of the college, the weak and struggling two-year unit could be avoid- 
ed; and, instead, there would be created a strong and influential upper sc-- 
ondary unit with a four-year span which would constitute a fitting climax ‘o 
a great system of free public education extending from the first to the four- 
teenth grades, inclusively. 

While the limitations of time will not permit the citing of all the evidence 
available, the experience of the four-year junior colleges has demonstrated the 
following advantages to be inherent in the four-year junior college: 

1. The four-year junior college constitutes a unit of more reasonable span and 
size. The new students each year constitute a relatively small percentage of 
the entire student body. Traditions and spirit are more easily developed. 
Even in the smaller communities, the enrollment is sufficiently large to 
make possible extensive offerings, adequate facilities, and an attractive ac- 
tivity program. 

2. The four-year junior college has been found to provide desirable curricular 
reorganization. There is no hard-and-fast boundary line separating the 
twelfth and thirteenth grades. In California where eight large public school 
systems are now functioning under the six-four-four plan and several oth- 
ers are committed to its adoption, a plan has been evolved with the standard 
colleges by which twelfth-grade students, who are in the process of com- 
pleting all the final requirements for high-school graduation and have room 
in their programs for additional courses, may elect such additional courses 
from the college offerings, even before high-school graduation, for which 
they will receive degree credit on transfer to higher institutions. As a result 
of this policy, the vast majority of students, transferring out of the four- 
year junior colleges to higher institutions at the conclusion of the twelfth 
grade, take with them some advanced standing. Moreover, the union of the 
upper high school and early college years in one institution has made it pos- 
sible to take up much of the undesirable overlapping ‘and duplication be- 
tween the two units, a result which has not been possible under the older 
forms of organization. 

The four-year junior college has made it possible to raise the eleventh and 
twelfth grades to a college standard. It is a mistake to refer to the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of the four-year junior college as high-school years. They 
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ire organized and administered as college years. The eleventh grade, or 
freshman class, as in all four-year institutions, is an adjustment year. Hav- 
ing gone through this period of freshman orientation, it has been demon- 
strated that as a twelfth-grade student, or sophomore, the student may 
safely be given all the freedom of any college situation. In other words, it 
has been found that, if a student can ever do work of college standard, he 
can do it as a twelfth-grade student. Twelfth- and thirteenth-grade students 
mingle together in college classes, and the instructors are unable to distin- 
guish between them. In view of this situation, a plan is now under consid- 
eration in the four-year junior colleges of California to complete the statu- 
tory requirements of high-school graduation by the conclusion of the elev- 
enth grade, to eliminate the traditional twelfth-grade offerings and to open 
the regular college program to twelfth-grade students. The educational 
significance of such a step can scarcely be overestimated. 


. The four-year junior college reduces the breaks in the educational program. 


Under the six-four-four plan there are but three units in the entire fourteen 
years of the public school span, all of them of reasonable length and size. Un- 
der the six-three-three-two plan there are four units with three breaks and, 
with the exception of the elementary school, all are unnecessarily small and 
abbreviated. , 

The four-year junior college has been found to increase the holding power 
in a transfer from the high school to the junior college years. In the City of 
Pasadena, California, the percentage transferring from the twelfth to the 
thirteenth grades trebled with the first year of operation under the six-four- 


four plan. 


. The four-year junior college has been found to facilitate the guidance 


program. Experience has shown that the provision of a continuous four- 
year career in the upper high school and college years results in a prolonged 
period of guidance under the same counselors at a period in life when stu- 
dents are confronted with the most momentous educational and vocational 


problems. 


. The four-year junior college has been found to dignify and promote the 


extracurricular program. It is true that in the field of athletics the four-year 
junior college will labor under many handicaps until there are enough such 
units sufficiently closely located to form an athletic conference of their own. 
When that day arrives, athletics will be organized on a frosh-varsity sched- 
ule, and there will emerge the strongest athletic program the public schools 
have ever produced. In the meeting, compromise adjustments have been ef- 
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fected which make possible a reasonably satisfactory athletic program in the 
four-year junior college. In all other types of student activities—speech, 
drama, music, journalism, club life, student government, and the like— 
there is no problem. Eleventh-grade students usually participate in their 
own program of activities and the twelfth-, thirteenth-, and fourteenth- 
grade students share together the varsity activities, The students of these 
upper grades look alike, act alike, and associate together. They belong to 
the same clubs and participate in the same activities. Even the students them- 
selves cannot distinguish the members of one class from those of another. 

. The four-year junior college has resulted in lower costs to the community, 
One less plant is required inasmuch as there is one less unit to the system. 
There is less administrative and supervisory and even less teacher costs in 
the four-year unit. This difference in operating costs is revealed in the pub- 
lished statistics of the California State Department of Education. Among 
the district junior colleges of the state, the four-year organizations have been 
consistently below the average in costs, and, for the most part, the lowest 
figure has been for some four-year unit. 

. The four-year junior college has been found to provide a homogeneous 
student body. The social, physical, and mental homogeneity of the student 
body has been one of the conspicuous features of the new organization. 
Freshman students are organized, more or less, as a separate group for 
the purposes of effecting a ready adjustment into the college program. The 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth grades, however, intermingle in the 
same classes, the same groups, and the same social functions with perfect 
ease. In fact, we have never had a visitor who could stand in our corridors 
and distinguish the students of one class from those of another. 


The homogeneity of the enrollment in the four-year junior college was 
further established by the late Dr. William M. Proctor in a scientific study 
which he included in his report to the Board of Education after a year’s sur- 
vey of the Pasadena system. Collaborating with Dr. Proctor was Dr. Herbert 
Popenoe, then of the Menlo School and Junior College. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Dr. Proctor’s report:’ 

The indices of alienation between grades ten and eleven and eleven and 
twelve do not differ very widely in any of the factors, but, when it comes to the 
index of alienation between grades twelve and thirteen, it becomes negligible, 
i.e., .05 in height and .05 in weight. In the Ventura data where mental age was 
also included, the index of alienation for mental age between grades twelve 
and thirteen was only .10, whereas between eleven and twelve it was .32. Thus 


*Proctor, William M. The Six-Four-Four Plan of School Organization in Pasadena, California. Pub- 
lication of the Pasadena Board of Education. 1923. P. 154. 
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‘he implication that the smallest mean differences in physical factors is 
ound beween the twelfth and thirteenth grades is borne out by the statistical 
ireatment of the data to discover the indices of alienation. 

The implication of these data for the division of the grades into administra- 
ive units is apparently that the first break should come at the end of the sixth 
rrade as has been the general practice in the best school systems of the coun- 
ry; that between the seventh grade and the twelfth grade there are some definite 
indications of a break between the tenth and eleventh grades, but not nearly 
-o clear-cut as the break between sixth and seventh grades; that the greatest de- 
eree of homogenity between any two grades, seven to fourteen inclusively is 
found between the twelfth and thirteenth grades; hence, there is less excuse for 
a break there than at any other point in the entire gamut of grades. 

In summarizing his findings, Dr. Popenoe says: “The first administrative 
break should very definitely come between the sixth and seventh grades, and 
the second, either between the tenth and eleventh or between the eleventh and 
twelfth. Since, however, two four-year units would be more logical administra- 
tively in a public school system than a five-year and a three-year pair of units, 
the data definitely favor a six-four-four rather than an eight-four-two or a six- 
three-three-two combination of administrative units.” 

DOCTOR KOOS’ OVER-ALL APPRAISAL 
No attempt at an appraisal of the six-four-four plan may overlook the 
excellent study of Dr. Leonard V. Koos as reported in his recent book, In- 
tegrating High School and College,’ which embraces the entire span of the 
secondary system—grades seven to fourteen inclusively. Integration is univers- 
ally recognized as one of the most significant factors in an educational pro- 
gram. The following is a general, though all too abbreviated, summary of 


Doctor Koos’ study: 
In this volume we have a scientific appraisal of the effectiveness of the integra- 


tion of high school and college. The book is based on a comprehensive study started 
in the vear 1949. The opening chapter outlines the origins of the four-year junior 
college. The author points out that it is born out of the conjunction of the junior 
high-school and the junior-college movements. The four-year junior college has re- 
ceived the endorsement of both individuals and organizations—embracing the out- 
standing leadership in the educational field. 

The plan of the study involved an accumulation of data regarding the prevailing 
types of junior colleges in America secured both by written communications and by 
personal interviews. In order to ascertain the prevailing types, a questionnaire was 
sent to all the local public junior colleges of America from which 167 replies were 
recvived. Based upon these replies, three prevailing types of public junior colleges 
were identified—the separate two-year type, the junior college associated with local 
hig! schools, and the four-year junior college embracing grades eleven to fourteen, 
inclusively. Representing these three major types, fifty-three institutions were se- 
lecied for study—seventeen isolated two-year institutions, twenty-six associated with 
high schools, and ten four-year junior colleges. 


3Koos, Leonard V. Integrating High School and College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1946. 
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The first step in the study was to secure the opinions of administrators as to pre- 
ferred types. Doctor Koos found that “fewer than one third preferred the sepirate 
two-year type; eight per cent preferrd the association type; and well over half pre. 
ferred the 6-4-4 plan.” 

Next came a consideration of the four-year junior high school embracing grades 
seven to ten inclusive. Doctor Koos says, after analyzing the evidence, “The covclu- 
sion is that the four-year junior high school is a better unit than the three-year scl:ool, 
which, in turn, holds an established superiority over the corresponding grades of the 
older 8-4 pattern.” 

Probably the most significant portion of the study lies in an appratsal of the cur- 
riculum of the four-year junior college as compared with the other types. Grounds 
for discontent were found in the ill-advised overlapping and duplication of subject 
matter found in the old high-school and college organizations. Extensive reforms liave 
already been achieved through the 6-4-4 plan, but, says the author, “Most of the 
four-year units have much further to go in working out full integrations.” With re- 
spect to guidance, democratization, and student participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, Doctor Koos finds the four-year junior college to be decidedly superior to 
other types. 

The study includes an evaluation of the instructional programs in the three 
prevailing types of junior colleges. On this point Doctor Koos summarizes as fol- 
lows: “The investigation of instructors here drawn upon directs attention to substan- 
tial advantages for the association and four-year junior colleges as compared with 
the separate two-year units, with accent for these advantages for the four-year units 
over the associations.” 

With respect to costs, another decided advantage is discovered for the four- 
year junior college in comparison with other forms. 

Doctor Koos closes the study with the following major conclusion drawn from 
the evidence: “The main conclusion is that the 6-4-4 plan is at once the most effective 
and the most economic means of bringing the full advantage of the junior high 
school and the junior college to the community.” 


DISADVANTAGES ORIGINALLY PROPHESIED FOR THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In Doctor Eells’ volume entitled The Junior College,’ which appeared in 
1931, or about the time the four-year junior college was getting under way, 
there appeared, on purely theoretical grounds, the following dire prophecies 
with respect to the organization: 

1. There would appear serious difficulty in arranging intercollegiate athletic 

competition. 

2. The difficulty of adjusting to existing administrative practice. 

3. The difficulty of adjusting to varying geographical conditions. 

4. The difficulty of too great variety in the ages of the styidents. 

5. The difficulty of adjusting instruction to different levels. 

6. The difficulty of stopping school at the compulsory age limit. 

7. The difficulty of establishing a collegiate atmosphere. 

8. The diffifficulty of overcoming hostility on the part of the American people. 

Of these eight anticipated disadvantages pointed out by Doctor Eells, only 


two have made their appearance, and satisfactory adjustments have been made 


‘Fells, Walter Crosby. The Junior College. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. 1931. Chap. 26, p. 187. 
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in toth cases. The only serious problems encountered in the organization and 
adn inistration of the four-year junior college will be discussed in the following 
A 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 

1. The problem of adjusting to intercollegiate athletic competition. Ath- 
letis Constitute a genuine problem in the four-year unit. The logical setup 
is the frosh-varsity. Owing to the fact, however, that in no section of the coun- 
try are there enough four-year units to constitute a league, and competing 
schools of other types will not permit the four-year units to organize; there 
is no alternative but to maintain separate upper and lower division teams 
competing in two different leagues. This constitutes a disintegrating influence 
in the four-year unit. Students understand the situation, however, and accept 
it as a necessary condition in a period of transition. 

2. The problem of orienting the freshman student to a college situation. 
But the program of freshman orientation is not peculiar to the four-year junior 
college. Even the standard baccalaureate college has found it necessary to utilize 
the freshman year for adjustment purposes. Students in most standard colleges 
and universities are deprived of certain privileges freely granted to the upper- 
class students until they have established themselves in the new situation. Many 
colleges require dormitory residence at least for the freshman year. First-year 
students are not permitted to join fraternities or sororities. Frequent checks 
are made on their academic progress and periodic contacts are maintained 








section. 






























with the home. 
This problem of freshman adjustment, however, is particularly acute in 


the four-year junior college. The tenth-grade graduate cannot be suddenly 
vested with all the freedom of a college situation without going through an 
adjustment period. For this reason, the freshman student must be placed under 
even more strict supervision and surveillance than he normally would be sub- 
jected to in a high-school situation. If he is absent, the home is called before 
the day is over. If he has a free period, he is assigned to a study laboratory. If 
he gets down in his studies, he is immediately summoned before the counse- 
lor. As already pointed out, however, having gone through this period of 
freshman orientation, it has been found that as a twelfth-grade student, he may 
salely be granted the full freedom of a typical college campus. 

3. The problem of overcoming established traditions. Most people want 
to continue past practices whether they are good or bad. The public has be- 
come accustomed to a high school terminating with the twelfth grade fol- 
lowed by a four-year standard college. The American standard college has 
become crystallized into a four-year tradition and cannot easily be changed. 
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4. The problem of developing public understanding. The majority of the 
patrons and even the faculties and student bodies of high schools and junior 
colleges were trained under the old system. The changing of their point: of 
view is no small undertaking. 

5. The problem of meeting vested interests in traditional forms. Many 
superintendents have acknowledged that they recognized the superiority of 
the four-year unit, but that the high-school principal or the dean of the junior 
college had become so thoroughly entrenched in his position as to make im- 
possible any change without a community revolution. 

6. The problem of the pioneer. Most of the problems of the four-year 
junior college are of this type. The six-four-four plan is not a light innovation 
in school organization. This fact has accounted for the long period of time 
required to get it under way. 


SOURCES OF PRESENT OPPOSITION TO THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 


In spite of the many demonstrated advantages of the six-four-four plan, 
however, it would be a mistake to assume that even today there is no opposi- 
tion. A survey of the patrons of Pasadena Junior College revealed that ap- 
proximately one out of four is opposed to the six-four-four plan. This, of course, 


is a sizable minority, which, under vigorous leadership, might possibly de- 
velop into a majority. An analysis of this opposition reveals the following ma- 
jor sources of objection: 


1. The athletically minded alumni and patrons. As already pointed out, 
until there are enough four-year junior colleges contiguously located to form 
a league, the athletic program will be operated under handicaps. An adjust- 
ment, which has satisfied this opposition in large part, has been the playing of 
the eleventh and twelfth grades in a high-school league and the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades in a junior-college league. There will always be some, how- 
ever, who cannot forget the grand old varsity teams of the independent high 
school in which many of them were conspicuous stars, and cannot subdue a 
deep yearning for their return. 

2. Those who do not expect to patronize the junior college and insist that 
the high school should function as the climax of the system. This group con- 
stitutes the most influential opposition. They are the well-to-do who have the 
means to send their children directly out of the twelfth grade to the standard 
college and desire to do so. They themselves were graduated from a traditional 
high school and transferred to the university as freshmen—and did they not 
succeed? They are willing to provide a public two-year junior college for 
those who cannot afford to attend the university or who could not succecd 
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in sich an institution. They are willing to accept a junior college which would 
be recognized as more or less of an appendage to the system, but they insist 
that the high school constitute the recognized climax. Needless to say that 
anyone enrolling in such a junior college would do so with an explanation or, 
mo'e or less, an apology—a condition which is all too apparent in many two- 
year junior colleges. In the four-year junior college, however, the college years 
constitute the junior and senior classes of the top-most unit of the system, and 
no one need ever explain his attendance at such an institution. The issue in- 
volved in the opposition of this group is, “Which shall constitute the climax 


3» 


of the public school system—the high school or the junior college: 

3. Those who honestly fear that the eleventh-grade student is too imma- 
turc for an adjustment to a college situation. This group is deeply conscientious 
in their opposition, and for them I have much sympathy. Without a thorcugh- 
going orientation or adjustment program in the eleventh grade, their objec- 
tions would be valid. The program of freshman orientation outlined in a pre- 
vious section, however, definitely meets this argument and it is only necessary 
to make it understood by the public. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the four-year junicr college has 
demonstrated, by a reasonably thorough trial, its superiority over existing 
forms of upper secondary-school organizations. There is no disposition on the 
part of its proponents to proclaim it as the only, or even the best, under any and 
all conditions. It will be readily conceded that in some situaticns it may not 
be even the best of existing forms. It is only maintained that it is one feasible 
and effective form of junior-college organization which, in normal situations, 
provides a greatly improved framework for the solution of many of our 
upper secondary-school problems. 

The four-year junior college which may fittingly be designated as the 
“New American College” is an institution of sufficient size and span to de- 
velop character and individuality of its own and to stand on its own feet. It 
necd not depend for prestige on the borrowed light of the standard college. It 
has the possibility of becoming the center of the educational and cultural life of 
the entire community to which all men and women, without regard to age or 
walk in life, may go for inspiration and the opportunity of life-long learning. 





The discussion following the presentation of the papers treating on the 
general topic “The Function of the Junior College in the School Program” was 
lead by Roosevelt Basler, Superintendent, Millburn Township Schools, Mill- 


born, New Jersey. 





Fourth General Session 


Tuesday, February 24, 2:30 P. M., Vernon Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


TOPIC: THE PRINCIPAL AS A PROFESSIONAL LEADER 


Chairman: Earle T. Hawkins, President, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland; Executive Committee, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 


Desirable Relationship Between the Superintendent 
and the Principal 
CHESTER W. WOOD 


A N understanding of the origin and development of the two positions 
helps provide the perspective which is a necessary background for im- 
proving administrative relationships. The principal in secondary education has 
evolved as a phase of the growth of the American school as a social institution. 
During the colonial and early Federal period, building units were small and 
usually presided over by a single master or teacher. The responsibility for gen- 
eral control of the school and the supervision of instruction were in the hands 
of the local school committee. It was a simple system without professional di- 
rection as we know it today. The rapid increase in urban population during 
the early part of the nineteenth century caused an influx of pupils and a marked 
expansion in the program. As the size of the local ward schools became greater, 
the laymen on school committees found it impossible to give the time neces- 
sary to manage the schools and settle issues which arose in administration. 
Additional authority in management was therefore conferred on certain of the 
more successful masters who were then designated as head teachers or princi- 
pal-teachers in specific local schools. These principal-teachers taught classes, 
directed the work of assistants or monitors, and carried on such managerial 
and administrative duties as were assigned by the committee. 


By 1835 the movement for centralization began and a few of the larger 
cities established the school superintendency with general responsibility for 
grading schools, setting up the curriculum, supervising instruction, and advis- 
ing the school committee with respect to needed changes and improvements. 


Chester W. Wood is Principal of the Denfeld Senior High School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and is President of the Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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In te East, the superintendent at first had authority over only elementary and 
granmar schools. In the Midwest, it became customary to place the high schools 
also under his direction, and this later was accepted as common practice 
throughout the country. In the administration of the local school units, the 
superintendent soon recognized the need for. an intermediary officer between 
the local pupils, teachers, and patrons and his central office. He turned to the 
head teacher or principal as the official best qualified to represent the central 
office in the local school.” 

The principals then, to begin with, were merely head teachers to whom 
certain responsibilities of management were delegated by the superintendent. 
As the school population continued to increase, the mounting burden of details 
made it necessary to confer greater administrative responsibility and power on 
the local school principal. These individuals secured partial and later full-time 
release from teaching in the larger schools in order to carry out their executive 
functions. This evolution from full-time teaching to full-time supervision took 
place by degrees over a period of years. Today the secondary principalship still 
lacks a clear-cut and well-defined pattern. The position ranges all the way from 
a clerical assistant with little or no professional status to an executive who has 
complete charge of an educational program. He may be a “key carrier” and a 
“chalk passer” or a trained, experienced, and respected leader. 


The principalship developed and the superintendency was created in order 
to provide a more effective educational program. The positions exist to facilitate 
the learning process, to help boys and girls. Today the task of directing educa- 
tion is growing rapidly in scope and complexity. The late Grayson Kefauver 
used the term, “social statesmanship,” in describing the work of educational 
leaders. It requires the full use of the best available administrative talent with 
personnel working together loyally and harmoniously. Many share in the over- 
all responsibility of running the schools, and the experience must be such that 
the individuals involved increasingly acquire capacity and develop their per- 
sonal resources. No activity deals more largely in human relations. Good rela- 
tions, in the main, cannot be voted or appropriated but must be planned for, 
worked for, and achieved.” 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


The first essential for effective relationships is an appreciation of and a 
cspect for the implications of the respective positions. The superintendent is 


L*Relation of School Officials to the Central Administrative Office in Large Cities.’ Bulletin of the 
wiment of Secondary-Schvol Principals. Vol. 21, No. 66, April, 1937, p. Il. 

*Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration. Forty-fifth Yearbook, National Sociey for the 
!y of Education, Part Two. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1946, p. 2. 
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the legal representative of the board of education and is responsible to the board 
and ultimately to the people of the town or city for the educational program 
in the district. As the chief executive officer, he alone deals directly with the 
board, sets forth the long-term policies and objectives for the system, and deter. 
mines the general procedures. The superintendent functions through the 
principals (and such other administrative officers as the organization may in- 
clude). Principals are given authority by the superintendent and the board to 
administer a local school or certain phases of the program in a school. The 
principal must orient himself to the general purposes and mechanics set uy: by 
the superintendent and the board. He may operate with varying degrees of 
freedom and responsibility, but details and problems should be dealt with in 
relation to the general directing policy for the system. The vision of the super- 
intendent and the wisdom and judgment of the board of education determine 
the significance of the principal’s position and the limits of his responsibility 
and the accompanying authority. An adequate conception and acceptance of 
the functions and limitations of the two positions are essential to harmonious 


relationships. 


THE SECOND ESSENTIAL 


The second essential for desirable relationships (and more important than 
respect for and appreciation of the position as such) is respect for and appreci- 
ation of the man who holds the job. Successful administrative relationships are 
found where personalities are recognized and individuals operate on a basis 
of confidence and sincerity. A co-operative spirit is essential. Both superinten- 
dent and principal must be willing to make concessions and accept shortcom- 
ings in the interests of harmony and good will. The attitude of mind must be 
such that minor differences are received and individual convictions respected 
in a common attack on a mutual problem. The adequate superintendent or 
principal must have the psychological security which is part of an integrated 
personality. This implies on the part of the superintendent a well-justified faith 
in the loyalty, professional competence, and ethical standards of his principal 
or principals. Realizing that he can improve the schools through the continuous 
improvement of the personnel, he provides principals with an opportunity to 
secure satisfaction, achieve success, and acquire increasing stature as educational 
leaders. Giving the principal important work to do and recognizing and com- 
mending good performance when it occurs go a long way toward establishing 
job satisfaction. Job satisfaction on the part of the principal enhances his morale 
which in turn is reflected in better relations with teachers, with students, and 


with the community. 
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Edmonson emphasizes psychological security when he lists a set of condi- 
tions which discourage the principal. Two of the items read as follows: “Lack 
of recognition by the superintendent and board of the definite responsibility of 
the principal for supervisory functions and large administrative duties” —“Fail- 
ure by superintendent and board to treat him so as to cause teachers, pupils, 
anc patrons to feel that he is an expert and holds an important position.” 


The superintendent who accepts the principal on a basis of equality as a 
resected co-worker does much toward establishing a climate of feeling which 
is conducive to desirable relations. The principal who feels that he is an ack- 
nowledged partner in the enterprise will usually strive to justify the confidence 
by carrying his share of the load. Edmonson makes a suggestion in another 
publication which the writer feeis could well be followed by every school man. 
“Emphasize the colleague conception of administration and use ‘we’ and 
‘our’ rather than ‘I’ and ‘mine’ in discussing the work and the problems of 


sot 


the schools. 
In order to be accepted as a qualified colleague and co-worker, the princi- 
pal must have an adequate conception of his job and be ready and able to take 
responsibility and demonstrate competence. If he is cheerful, honest, frank, and 
helpful, he can do much to insure the success and consequent job satisfaction 
of the man in the central office. The principal who is loyal in his personal alle- 
giance to the superintendent is in a strategic position to bolster up the general 
program and interpret it effectively to the instructional corps and to the com- 
munity. Teachers, patrons, and students take their cue largely from him. By re- 
porting to the superintendent formally and informally on critical issues and on 
accomplishments and problems in the school, the principal gives his superior a 
real sense of security and fortifies him with the necessary information to deal 
effectively with board members, parents, and other citizens when the occasion 
arises. The principal has a definite responsibility for the success of the superin- 
tendent and vice versa. 
THE THIRD ESSENTIAL 
A third factor and a major requirement in building desirable relations is 
the necessity of clarifying the responsibilities, functions, and duties of the 
principal. Robert Frost in his poem, “Mending Wall,” points out that “good 
fences make good neighbors.” While there need be no “fences” as such in a 
school system, it is fairly obvious that well-defined and clearly understood areas 
‘ operation are basic to good relationships between individuals in any under- 


3Koos, Hughes, Hutson, and Reavis. Administering the Secondary School. New York: American 
Book Co. 1940. P. 467. 
‘School Management, November, 1947, Pp. 12. 
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taking. The superintendent and the principal as professional co-workers are 
no exception to this general rule. When lines of responsibility are involve:! or 
confused, misunderstanding, inefficiency, and ill will result. While standard. 
ization is not desirable and a detailed delineation of duties may be difficult, 
functions must be made clear in order to do effective work and maintain :or- 
ale and esprit de corps. In schools throughout the nation today, the job of the 
principal is poorly defined and his duties follow a very irregular pattern. The 
available studies in this area show little agreement with regard to the allvca- 
tion of responsibilities. This is true in schools of different sizes and also with 
respect to schools of the same size in comparable communities. In one sctool 
the superintendent does work which is carried on by the principal in another, 
In the second school the principal may have duties which were the function of 
the superintendent in school number one. Some variation is to be expected and 
may be desirable in order to utilize to the fullest extent the training and expe- 
rience of the personnel. The crucial issue from the standpoint of relations is 
the fact that principals and superintendents within specific schools do not agree 
as to the amount and areas of responsibility allocated to each. A larger pro 
portion of principals than of superintendents believe that principals have been 
delegated complete responsibility for many functions or duties.” Principals then 
have a mistaken conception of the range of their work. Such a situation may 
cause conflict and does not lead to harmony and rapport. 

There are several reasons for this variation in the degree of responsibility 
delegated to the principal. One of them is the experience background of the 
superintendent. Many men began their administrative careers as the head 
of a small system of from three to five high-school teachers. In such a situa- 
tion, the superintendent teaches three or four classes a day and handles much 
of the administrative detail of the high school in addition to that of his own 
office. Under these conditions, it is only natural that as the superintendent 
moves into a position of greater responsibility he retains his previous concep- 
tion of the position of the principal. The habit of having everything centered 
in the main office is difficult to break. Such a man often hesitates to delegate 
duties. Others who have had their major experience in larger systems may be 
more accustomed to having principals carry major responsibilities. 

Another reason for lack of uniformity in the work of the principal 
lies in the capacity or lack of capacity of the principal himself. Some princi- 
pals just aren’t equipped personally or by training to exert executive leader- 
ship. The superintendent may find that when he gives such an individual a 


*Manroe, W. S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1:11, 
p. 1107. 
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job he (the superintendent) becomes increasingly busy correcting mistakes 
and trying to keep the principal out of hot water. He also sometimes answers 
incessant questions with regard to every detail of the project. Such a principal 
may “grow” so slowly that the superintendent loses patience and, in order to 
save time and get the job done well, does it himself. Some principals are 
holding jobs who lack ambition or have lost initiative as the result of domi- 
nation. They find it easier and less troublesome to avoid responsibility by 
routing all problems straight through to the superintendent’s desk. They are 
afraid of the obligations they have now and don’t want any more. 

















Of course, a major reason for variaticn in the work pattern of the prin- 
cipal is size of school. The most common form of educational organization in 
the country today is probably a high school and a grade school housed in the 
same building. In a setup of this kind, the superintendent is in direct charge. 
The question arises: when does he need only a head teacher in the high 
school and when does he need a principal trained in secondary education? 
The smallest sized schools can afford only one adminstrator, and the superin- 
tendent must act as the head of the system and of the high school as well. In 
units with a greater student population, the secondary division will require 
a real executive officer to assist and complement the efforts of the superin- 
tendent. In order to develop and preserve desirable relationships, a definite 
plan should be formulated whereby the executives will be given specific func- 
tions. The superintendent will retain certain functions, some will be delegated 
to the principal, and others will be shared or held in common. This plan 
should be flexible and adaptable but carefully worked out and put into a 
printed or mimeographed form. Oral statements are too often hazy, easily 
forgotten, misunderstood, or misinterpreted. An effective plan will vary from 
school to school in order to take advantage of the special talents and abilities 
of the individuals involved. Its formulation and application require vision, 
tact, and skill. By preventing duplication and conflict, returns in the security 
and harmony of administrative relationships will be large. 







































THE FOURTH ESSENTIAL 

The fourth factor which affects the general problem is pointed up in the 
following quotations: “An administrator held responsible but not given the 
requisite authority is likely to be inefficient.” “Delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility must be accompanied by a willingness to permit the individual to 
exercise the authority delegated to him.” 

























®Mort, Paul R. Principles of School Management. New York: McGraw Hill and Co. 1946, p. 185. 
7Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration, op. cit., p. 180. 
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A definite allocation of duties is important, but the assignment of author. 
ity commensurate with those duties is even more basic. If desirable relation. 
ships are to exist between the superintendent and the principal, the head of 
the system must be willing to place a considerable degree of ultimate power in 


the hands of the principal. 

The principal who has responsibility without the necessary authority to 
carry it out is in a most unenviable position. Such an individual has no op. 
portunity to develop initiative or to use creative ability. He is continually 
“looking over his shoulder” trying to make up his mind whether or noi he 
can decide on an issue and, if so, whether he will be backed up or over-ruled. 
Dignity, vision, and poise are replaced by doubt, wonderment, and uncer. 
tainty. No principal should be assigned a specific function unless he can be 
trusted with the requisite power. Good job relationships and effective per- 
formance require both. Nothing is more appreciated by a principal than a 
superintendent who will listen to a solid citizen who is asking a favor or mak- 
ing a complaint and then say, “I understand your point of view, but that is a 
matter for the individual principal to decide. I will have to ask you to go to 
Mr. Jones with the problem.” 


Authority once delegated to the principal cannot be snatched back when 


a specific occasion arises without putting a strain on administrative relation- 
ships. The individual who shows that he cannot make proper use of authority 


should be subject to transfer or removal. 


THE FIFTH ESSENTIAL 


One particularly difficult issue is in connection with the selection and re- 
tention of teachers. As the official agent of the board, the superintendent is 
expected to make recommendations with respect to changes in the teaching 
staff. Yet the principal deals directly with teachers in their classroom and 
extraclass activities. In most schools, he is held at least partially responsible 
for the instructional program. This being the case, the principal should be 
consulted and his approval secured before the superintendent and board take 


action regarding faculty changes in his school. , 


THE SIXTH ESSENTIAL 


Another critical area and one that should be covered in the administrative 
plan is the status of the principal and his relationship and authority in deal- 
ing with nonprofessional employees. Custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, and 
others cause the principal endless embarrassment when the relative positions 
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are not clearly specified. Unless adequate power is given the principal to deal 
with all personnel in the building, his status is questioned and his effectiveness 
impaired. Paul R. Mort in his newest book advocates “home rule” to be used 
to « degree in all systems where there are two or more buildings. This pro- 
posl is based on the idea that the principal is capable of administering a 
building and should be expected to serve as a real executive. From the stand- 
point of harmonious relationships and clarified administrative procedure it has 












oe 
real merit. 











SUMMARY 








In summary we might say that the following factors must be considered 
in developing and perpetuating desirable relationships between the principal 







and the superintendent: 

1. There must be an appreciation of the respective positions. The superin- 
tendent is the official representative of the board of education and is respon- 
sible for the educational program in the entire district. The vision of the su- 
perintendent and the judgment of the board of education determine the sig- 
nificance of the principal’s position. 

2. Successful administrative relationships are found where personalities 
are recognized and where individuals operate on a basis of confidence and 
sincerity. It is necessary to make concessions and accept shortcomings in the 
interests of harmony. The “We” and “our” should be emphasized in adminis- 
tration rather than the “I” and “mine.” 

3. Responsibilities must be clarified. Clearly understood areas of operation 
are essential to good relations. A definite printed or mimeographed administra- 
tive plan should be drawn up in order to avoid duplication and conflict. 

4, Authority must be delegated commensurate with the responsibility as- 
signed. The superintendent who refers principal’s problems to the principal 
without trying to settle them himself is making a real contribution toward the 
devleopment of the most effective administrative relationships. 






















If education is to fulfill its function in American society today, principals 
and superintendents must move forward as co-workers in a united attack on 
mutual problems. Harmonious working relationships are essential in order to 
allow leadership to reveal itself in the best possible program for young people. 
In this area, as in any other, progress is the result of vision, planning, study, 















and hard work. 





SOp cit., p. 294. 
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Standards for the Secondary-School Principalship 
D. H. EIKENBERRY 


D. H. Erkensperry, Chairman of ‘the Department of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, is also Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
and Experience Standards for Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. Other members of this Comm ‘tee 


are: 
Water F. Downey, Headmaster, English High School, Boston, Massachu-etts 


A. M. Etuiott, Principal, Alexander Graham Junior High School, Charlotte, North 


Carolina 
Burvit H. GLENN, Associate Professor of Education, University of Buffalo, Butialo, 


New York 
Wittarp E. Gostin, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Joun W. Hakseson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Everett C. Preston, Director, Bureau of Teacher Certification, Department of 


Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey 
E. R. Sirert, Superintendent, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 
Pau. E. Eticker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-Scliool 


Principals, Washington, D. C., ex officio. 
ORIGIN OF THE COMMITTEE 
N 1945 the Executive Committee of the National Association of Second- 
I ary-School Principals, believing the time had come in the development 
cf American secondary education to promote vigorously the further pro- 
fessionalization of the secondary-school principalship, requested the chair- 
man of the committee to inaugurate a study of the present status of certifi- 
cation requirements. A preliminary study was begun late in 1945 under the 
chairman’s direction by Burvil H. Glenn, then a graduate student in the 
Department of Education of The Ohio State University. After the results 
of this preliminary study were presented to the Executive Committee of the 
Association early in 1946 an appropriation was authorized to provide for a 
detailed nation-wide survey of present-day certification requirements and to 
finance the activities of the committee which was appointed later in the 
year. In the meantime, Mr. Glenn began the collection of data from the 
several state departments of education, the analysis of Which was completed 
in August, 1947," 
THE PRESENT CERTIFICATION SITUATION 
It is expected that an issue of the BULLETIN oF THE NaTIoNaL Associs- 
TION OF SECoNDARY-SCHOOL PrinciPaLs late in 1948 or early in 1949 will 


\Certification Requirements for Secondary-School Principals in the United States, Unpublished Ph.D. 


dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1947. 
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prev-nt the detailed findings of Dr. Glenn’s study. Some indications of the 
gre. diversity of practice among the states are presented in the following 


sun nary statements: 
Ty, cs of Certificates 

Forty-seven states have certification programs for their secondary-school 
principals, Massachusetts being the only state not issuing certificates for all 
privcipals. Thirteen states issue the same types of certificates for secondary- 
school principals as they do for teachers; five states issue teaching certificates, 
but make certain additional requirements to validate these certificates for 
the secondary-school principalship; eleven states issue general-administrative- 
types of certificates; and eighteen states have special certificates for second- 
ary-school principals. (Table I) 

TABLE I. TYPES OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS* 





Teachers Teachers Certifi- General Special 
Certificates cates with Addition- Administrative Principal's 
Only al Requirements Certificates Certificates 


Florida 3 Alabama Connecticut 
Louisiana 2 Arizona Delaware 
Montana 2 Arkansas Georgia 
3 
1 





Colorado 
Idaho 

Maine 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Nevada 

North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


2 

3 

2 

New Hampshire California Illinois 2 
Rhode Island Kansas Indiana 2 
Kentucky Iowa 3 

Nebraska Maryland 1 

New Mexico Minnesota 3 

South Dakota Missouri 1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 
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Utah New Jersey © 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 


“73 states 5 states 11 states 18 states 
_ 31 certificates 11 certificates 24 certificates 42 certificates 


*Fisures refer to number of different certificates issued. 


Wyoming 
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There are 108 types of certificates issued to secondary-school principals 
in the United States. Of these, only eighty are required. The majority of the 
stat's require only one type of certificate and demand no further profes- 
sional training other than successful experience. Eleven states have pro- 
glans of certification for secondary-school principals wherein one or more 
“Linited” or “Provisional” type of certificate, and a “Permanent” type otf 
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certificate, having additional requirements are required. In thirteen states a 
“Limited” type of certificate is required with additional training prescribed 
for each renewal of the certificate. (Table II) 


TABLE II. REQUIRED CERTIFICATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS* 


One Certificate with No One or More Limited One Limited Certificate 
Further Training Certificates and a Per- with Additional Require. 
manent Certificate with ments for Renewal 
Additional Requirements 


Colorado 
Kansas 

Maine 
Michigan 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
South Carolina 
Wyoming 








Arizona 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado** « 
Connecticut 
California 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Minnesota ** 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

25 states 11 states 13 states 

36 certificates 29 certificates 16 certificates 


*Figures refer to number of different certificates issued. 
**State has requirements which fall in more than one category. 
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Optional certificates, having standards which are in addition to those of 
the required certificates of the states, are offered by fourteen states. Ali of 
the optional certificates are of an administrative type, and most of them are 
permanent in character. States having the optional certificates are: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming 
Requirements for Certificates 

The forty-eight states can be divided into four groups according to col- 
lege degrees required for the certificates issued to secondary-school principals. 
Two states issue certificates having requirements of less than a Bachelor's 
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deyree. Twenty-six states issue certificates requiring the Bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent. Eighteen states have certificates requiring courses in educa- 
ticn in addition to the Bachelor’s degree but less than one full year of gradu- 
atc work. Twenty-five states issue certificates which require the Master’s de- 
grce or at least one full year of graduate study. 

The degree requirements for initial certification of secondary-school 
principals vary among the states. Colorado and Oklahoma issue initial cer- 
til:cates for secondary-school principals with requirements of less than a 
Bachelor’s degree. Twenty-four states issue initial certificates which require 
only the Bachelor’s degree. Eleven states require courses in addition to the 
Bachelor’s degree but less than one full year of graduate study. Fifteen 
states have the Master’s degree or its equivalent as a requirement. (Table 
Ii!) 

TABLE Ill. DEGREE REQUIREMENTS FOR INITIAL CERTIFICATES 

Less Than Bachelor's Degree More Than Bache- Master’s Degree 


Bachelor’s or Equivalent lor’s but Less Than or Equivalent 
Degree Master’s Degree 


Colorado Alabama Arizona 1 
Oklahoma Arkansas Connecticut 2 
Colorado Florida 1 
Delaware Georgia 1 Iowa 
Florida Iowa 1 Kansas 
Idaho Minnesota : Louisiana 
3 
1 
1 
1 








California 
Delaware 
Indiana 


Illinois New Jersey Maryland 
Kentucky New York Missouri 
Maine North Carolina New Mexico 
Michigan Ohio Oregon 
Minnesota South Dakota South Carolina 
Mississippi Utah 
Montana Vermont 
Nebraska Washington 
Nevada West Virginia 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

2 states 24 states 11 states 15 states 

2 certificates 29 certificates 14 certificates 19 certificates 


*Figures refer to number of different certificates issued. 
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Twenty-five states make some specification as to academic courses re- 
quired on the undergraduate level, Typically, considerable variation is given 
in the choice of academic subjects, with the majority of the states relying 
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upon a college degree in an approved institution, rather than making spevific 
requirements of undergraduate academic subjects. 

The requirements of undergraduate and graduate professional cov ses 
for initial certification as a secondary-school principal range from non: to 
sixty semester hours. The average for the forty-eight states is 25.9 semc ster 
hours. The average number of semester hours of undergraduate professinal 
education required is 18.2; the average number of semester hours of gr. du- 
ate professional courses required is 7.7. 

There is great diversity among the states in the professional subjects re- 
quired for initial certification. Nineteen states require some preparation in 
broad areas or fields such as secondary education, secondary-school adminis- 
tration and supervision, and school organization and administration. Forty- 
one states require one or more specific subjects such as educational psyc!iol- 
ogy, principles of high-school teaching, guidance, high-school administration, 
high-school supervision, and high-school curriculum. Twenty states require 
selection from lists of elective subjects. The majority of the states prescribe 
one or more professional subjects and permit election of others to meet the 
professional requirements. Table IV shows the number of states requiring 
certain subjects, 


TABLE IV. REQUIRED PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS FOR 
INITIAL CERTIFICATION 





Subject No. of Subject 
States 





General Psychology 2 Elementary-School Adminis- 

Educational Psychology 23 tration 

Educational Sociology 1 Secondary-School Supervision 

Principles of High-School Elementary-School Supervision 
Teaching Supervision of Instruction 

Philosophy of Education Elementary Methods 

Adolescent Psychology Pupil . Personnel 

Guidance State Problems of Education 

Introduction to Education Curriculum 

American Public Education Educational Measurements 

General Methods Educational Statistics 

History of Education School Hygiene 

School Law Practice Teaching 

High School Methods Health Education 

Special Methods Physical Education 

General School Administration First Aid 

Secondary-School Administration Physiology and Hygiene 
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In a majority of the states additional education courses, for renewal ot 
certificates for secondary-school principals, are not required or are made op- 
tional with successful experience, travel, or other types of professional 
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growth. In six states, initial certificates for secondary-school principals are 
nonrenewable and must be replaced with other certificates having additional 
education requirements. Four states make specific requirements for each re- 
neal of certificates for secondary-school principals. 


Opronal Certificates 
Thirty states issue forty-four different certificates for secondary-school 


principals other than initial certificates. For the most part, these are optional! 
certificates and represent the highest levels of professionalization 
desired in the certification of principals. The educational requirements for 
these certificates range from a Bachelor’s degree to a Master’s degree and 
the number of semester hours of professional work ranges from 16 to 56. 
States having these certificates are shown in Table V. 


TABLE V. STATES ISSUING CERTIFICATES OTHER THAN 
THE INITIAL ONES 





Certificates State Certificates 
No. of No. of 
Issued Issued 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





\labama 
\rkansas 
Colorado 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Michigan 
Montana 
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Experience Requirements 

Experience requirements for the certification of secondary-school prin- 
cipals vary among the states and often within the states themselves. There 
are twenty-three types of certificates which require no experience and thirty- 
eight others which require a background of teaching. For thirty-six kinds of 
certificates, teaching or administrative experience is optional, or only suc- 
cesstul experience is prescribed. Eleven certificates are issued which specify 
adininistrative experience as a background for the secondary-school princi- 
palship. (Table YI) 
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TABLE VI. EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CERTIFICATES* 


No Teaching Teaching or Administrative 
Experience Experience Administrative Experience 

Experience 

Alabama 2 

Arkansas 2 

California 1 

Colorado 1 

Delaware 3 

Florida 2 

Georgia 1 

Indiana 2 

Iowa i 

Kansas 1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 








Kansas 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Washington 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

19 states 29 states 17 states 8 states 

23 certificates 38 certificates 36 certificates 11 certificates 


*Figures refer to number of different certificates requiring experience 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
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Maine 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
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In twenty-one of the states no definite experience requirements are spe- 
cified for the renewal of certificates for secondary-school principals. Seven- 
teen states require successful experience but have variations in the number 
of years of experience required. Five states issue certificates which specify 
teaching experience as a condition of renewal; and administrative experience 
is required for the renewal of one type of certificate for secondary-school 


principals issued by each of five states. 


General Requirements 

There is considerable variation among the forty-eight states in the gen- 
eral requirements for all teachers and administrators. Character requirements 
are most common. Thirty-six states either specify or imply requirements of 
this sort. References, recommendations, and testimonials from qualified per- 
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sons or from the institution preparing the teacher are common means for 


mecting this requirement. 

In thirty-four states there are requirements concerning the health of 
applicants for certification. Medical certificates, approved physical examina- 
tions, and courses in college related to physical education and health are 
used by the states for fulfillment of this condition. More than one half of 
the states specifying health as a requirement for certification require either 
a doctor’s certificate or a doctor’s examination as proof of physical fitness 


for teaching. 

Thirty-three of the states have minimum-age requirements for the cer- 
tification of all teachers and administrators. The requirements of minimum 
age in these states range from seventeen to twenty years. The average mini- 
mum age required is eighteen years. 

Twenty-seven states make requirements related to citizenship of the 
United States as a part of the conditions for certification of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Oaths of allegiance to the United States, the State, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or the State Constitution are means used by 
six states in the fulfillment of this requirement. Examinations on United 
States history, civics, and the Constitution, sworn statements of citizenship, 
presentation of birth certificates, and tax receipts are other means used by 
the states to satisfy this requirement. 


PLAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee held its first meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on January 
18-19, 1948." Very early in the discussion, the point of view was accepted 
that the problem of formulating educational and experience standards for 
secondary-school principals can be approached intelligently only when re- 
lated to the larger problem of the education of leaders for the schools of 
a democracy. Further discussion led to the decision to prepare a réport of 
48 to 64 printed pages with the following major divisions: 

I. Purposes of American Secondary Education. 

II. Personal Qualifications for Effective Secondary-School Principalship. 

III. General Education of the Secondary-School Principals. 

IV. Professional Education of the Secondary-School Principals. 

V. In-Service Growth of the Secondary-School Principals. 

VI. Policies with respect to Certification of Secondary-School Principals. 

VII. Recommendations of the Committee and Suggestions for Implemen- 
tation. 


“Members present: Elliott, Glenn, Goslin, Harbeson, Preston, Elicker, and Eikenberry. 
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The Committee expects in its report, to be completed late in 1948 or 
early in 1949, to make specific recommendations for a nation-wide certifica- 
tion program. At this time only a few broad points of agreement can be 
stated: 

1. Certification requirements for secondary-school principals should be 
concerned first of all with educational leadership in schools dedicated 
to the promotion of democracy in the modern world. Technical ad- 
ministration skills are important but important only as means of fa- 
cilitating the achievement of democratic goals. 

. Certification requirements should be based upon undergraduate 
preparation that has emphasized, along with professional prepara- 
tion for teaching, general education necessary for the orientation of 
the individual in the universal areas of human need. 

. Certification requirements should be the same for the different levels 
of secondary education. The committee does not see the place of sep- 
arate certificates for principals of junior high schools, senior high 
schools, and junior colleges, or for principals of trade, technical, or 


vocational schools. 
. Requirements for initial certification should be high enough to in- 


sure effective leadership but not so high as to exclude promising men 
or women. The Master’s degree with emphasis on secondary-school 
administration broadly conceived is believed to be a defensible na- 
tional minimum requirement. 

. Emphasis in the required professional preparation should be upon 
broad areas of education and experience rather than upon narrow 
techniques of administration. 

. Requirements for initial certification should include two or three 
years of teaching experience. While some teaching experience on the 
elementary level is desirable, experience on the secondary level is 
believed to be essential. 

. Requirements for a second and higher certificate should include evi- 
dence of at least three years of successful expesience under an initial 
certificate, and continued professional growth and development. 

. The level of certification requirements should not be determined by 
present model practice among the states; rather the requirements 
should seek to raise the level of secondary education in all states. 

. Certification requirements should be such that reciprocity arrange- 
ments among the states will be facilitated. 
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Problems in the Recruitment and Adjustment of Teachers 
CURTIS H. THRELKELD 


HY is there such a dire shortage of teachers? The answer most fre- 

quently given to this question, and the one which is commonly offered 
as the complete answer, is that teachers’ salaries are too low. Another answer 
offered by many, especially by teachers, is that teaching is not respected and is 
not a socially approved profession. Are these and other answers based on fact 
or ure they merely suppositions or guesses? 

The Metropolitan School Study Council, comprised of some sixty-five 
school systems located in the suburban area of New York City associated to- 
gether for the purpose of discovering and speeding up desirable educational 
changes, recently became interested in this teacher-shortage and teacher-re- 
cruitment problem. Following its usual course of searching out the facts as a 
basis for action, it decided to conduct a survey to discover the attitudes toward 
teaching as a profession held by high-school seniors, teachers, and parents in 
the communities of the member schools. 

I was chairman of the committee which made this study last May. This 
discussion is based on the attitudes toward teaching recorded by 2,706 high- 
school seniors of the upper half of their classes, 1,556 teachers, and 1,041 par- 
ents in forty-seven school districts. These attitudes were secured through ques- 
tionnaires carefully devised, tested, and administered to insure free and uncon- 


trolled responses. 
SENIORS’ REACTIONS 


What did these high-school seniors have to say about teaching? Only six 
per cent of them indicated they were choosing teaching as a career. Forty-one 
per cent declared they would not choose to be teachers under any circumstances. 
The remaining fifty-three per cent reflected no particular antagonism toward 
teaching but were planning on other vocations. Such a condition, if typical of 
the country as a whole and unless modified by later changes in plans of this 
croup, holds no promise of alleviating the shortage of teachers in the foresee- 


able future. 

Why were ninety-four per cent of these seniors rejecting teaching as a 
career? Most of them were choosing other vocations simply because these had 
more appeal for them. In view of the recent publicity given to teachers’ sala- 


= Curtis H. Threlkeld is Superintendent of Schools, South Orange-Maplewood, New 
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ries, it is rather amazing that only one third of these seniors indicated that the 
factor of economic security of teachers figured in their consideration. A consid- 
erable number registered their feelings that “Teaching is dull and monoto- 
nous”; and it must be remembered that these were pupils mainly from the 
upper half of their class groups who felt that teaching (or could it have heen 
their school experience) was so lacking in adventure, challenge, and satisfac. 
tions. Over and over again, these seniors reflected the influences of their teach- 
ers in arriving at their decisions in such statements as: 

Teachers seem to carry a chip on their shoulders. and I do not wish to seem 


that way to anyone. 
Teachers complain that the work piled on them is enough to keep three persons 


busy instead of one. 
I have had teachers who know the subject but aren’t able to put it across to the 


pupil. I shouldn’t want to do this. 

Many teachers don’t seem to be capable of so serious a job as the shaping of 
young, easily impressed minds on good, loyal, fair lines. I don’t wish to be 
associated with such a group. 

Other reasons given by these seniors for not choosing to be teachers had 
to do with lack of personal fitness, cost of training, lack of interest in intellec- 
tual pursuits, and the like. It is abundantly clear from this study that there are 
many reasons, not just one or two, why young people are not filling the de- 
pleted ranks of the teaching profession. 

Two other facts emerge from this study of the atttitudes of high-school 
seniors. One is that these young adolescents are moved to make their vocational 
choices primarily on the basis of whether or not a career promises to be inter- 
esting work. The other is that young people, in the main, are still possessed of 
idealism and the spirit of service. Reasons given by these seniors for choosing 
other vocations reflected these facts, and eighty-two per cent of the reasons by 
those choosing teaching as a career substantiate these conclusions. This latter 
group choosing teaching as a career expressed themselves as believing that teach- 
ing is “interesting work,” “is respected,” “affords enjoyment of intellectual pur- 
suits,” “is important to the welfare of the country.” It seems quite apparent 
from this study that we who are engaged in teaching have not been alert to the 
opportunities we have to parade teaching before our pupils as the kind of voca- 
tion that will hold for them the satisfactions they are seeking. 

TEACHERS’ REACTIONS 

How do teachers themselves feel about their profession? Well, twenty- 
four per cent of the teachers participating in this study, in response to the final 
question on their questionnaires, declared they would not re-enter teaching if 
they had their lives to live over again. Although this may reflect a condition 
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of dissatisfaction of workers no worse than that which probably exists in many 
other vocations, this is beside the point. No teacher who, for any reasons what- 
soever, is so dissatisfied with his work that he wishes he were doing something 
else can possibly be a dynamic, constructive participant in the education of 
youth. Further, if one out of every four teachers is so completely unhappy in 
his profession, the total group of such teachers must be a tremendous influ- 


hat the 
consid- 
10NOto- 
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e heen 


atisfac- 
teach. ence in discouraging pupils from choosing teaching as a career. 

What are the dissatisfactions of these teachers who would not again re- 
oe enter teaching and also of those who, in spite of their unhappiness in certain 
ween respects, would still stick by their profession? The dissatisfaction most fre- 

quently mentioned is, as one would suspect, that which has to do with economic 

'o the insecurity, particularly mentioned by men. It is apparent that salaries now 

paid teachers do not generally meet the needs of married men. There were 

va ? many men who blamed their lot on the restrictions of the single-salary schedule 

with such statements as that contributed by one man who stated: “Single salary 

had schedules tend to make the profession one that is dominated by women. Salar- 

en, ies under the single-salary schedule are sufficient for a single woman to live 

ea comfortably, but not adequate to support a family. No clear and discriminat- 
ds ing thinking man will choose such a profession unless pressed into it.” 

A considerable number of these teachers registered the feeling that teach- 
1001 ing is not respected. There is something here which merits careful examination 

nal because the parents, representing a cross-section of all parents, recorded in over- 
ter- whelming proportion their “respect” for teaching. Nevertheless, over and over 
| of again there appear in the replies of the teachers such expressions as these: 
ng In some areas teachers are looked upon as serfs of the community. 
by The public doesn’t accept teachers socially. 
va Most communities treat teachers as glorified “sitters” rather than as members 
h- of a profession that requires as much training as that demanded of other 
If- professional men and women. 
- Is there a difference in understanding by teachers and parents as to what 
” constitutes “respect”? Do parents respect the teaching profession as a whole 
a but fail to make the individual teacher feel he is respected and accepted as a 
social being and as a citizen in the community groups? Is there a lead in the 
statement of one teacher who wrote: “I’m not really sure that I whole-heart- 
P edly respect the profession. In the past, its members have shown too little initi- 
| ative to earn the admiration of the community. Unless a teacher makes special 
f eflcrt to meet other people and to do other things, she has a tendency to become 


narrow, to think that her classroom is the whole world.” 
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Another source of great discontent among teachers, particularly in the cle- 
mentary school groups, is the feeling of being overworked and saddled with 
other than teaching responsibilities. What can and should be done to recuce 
extra assignments and clerical work to a desirable minimum? Has sufficient 
consideration been given to the need of providing each teacher with some ‘ree 
time during the day when she can relax and break the strain of a continuous 
teaching program? What can be done to persuade teachers that every profes- 
sion worthy of being called a profession produces strain and has its routine, 
dull, discouraging features, so they will accept the responsibilities of a teacher 
with more equanimity? What can be done to make teachers realize that teach- 
ing is more than just classroom work and that each member of a school staff 
must assume a partner’s share in the organizational life of the whole school? 
It is evident from this study that there should be more concern with this phase 
of a teacher’s life so that there may be a healthier mental hygiene climate. 

The majority of teachers, in spite of some dissatisfactions, indicated they 
were, in the main, happy in their profession. To quote from their replies, these 
ere the kinds of satisfactions they have found: 

The relations with children provide the greatest joys of teaching. Their eager 

enthusiasm rekindles my own. 


Little people, of whom I am one and of which a great part of the world is 
composed, can feel that as teachers their personalities exert some force in 
the total scheme of life by virtue of our contacts with children. 

It is a chance to assist in a small way in community development and improve- 


ment, 

The opportunities for service and the prospect of intellectual and cultural 
satisfactions attracted most of these teachers to the profession in the first place 
and, according to this study, would have even greater influence in causing a 
majority of these people to re-enter teaching if their lives were to be lived over 
again. One may well wonder why these satisfactions of these teachers were not 
more apparent to and, consequently, of more influence on the seniors who, in 
such large numbers, indicated they were seeking the kind of vocation which 
holds these rewards. 


PARENTS’ REACTIONS - 

There were two striking revelations in the replies of parents reflecting 
their attitudes toward the teaching profession. First, as previously indicated, 
they recorded, in one way or another and in overwhelming numbers, their re- 
spect for the profession. Secondly, the majority of them stated they would favor 
the choice of teaching as a career by their children. An exact distribution of the 
replies of parents revealed that fifty-two per cent of them would be pleased if 
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the r children wished to become teachers, tweny-nine per cent were neutral 
in ihe matter, and only nineteen per cent would be displeased if their sons and 
dat:zhters made such choices. The attitudes of parents were, in most part,’ of 
the kind indicated in these quoted comments: 
No other profession is more important to the future welfare of society. 
The rewards of working with young people are rich and lasting. I should like 
to have my child engaged in a profession in which he can experience such 


rewards, 
I believe teaching is one of the most worthy professions. It is a real opportunity 


to help firsthand in the growth of our country by training good citizens. 

A worth-while teacher commands respect in the community. 

If one is to believe that these parents were truthful in their replies and that 
they are typical of all parents, then, certainly, parents are not, in the main, in- 
fluencing their children to reject teaching as a career. 

It should be noted that the primary reason given most frequently by par- 
ents who would not favor their children becoming teachers had to do with 
lack of promise of economic security. This attitude was particularly represen- 
tative of parents of sons who, in many instances, commented, “I would favor 
entry into teaching for my daughter but not for my son.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

Here are some of the conclusions I would draw from this study and from 

my personal observations in relation to problems of teacher-recruitment and 
teacher-adjustment: 

1. The factor of economic security has much to do with the happiness of teach- 
ers and with attracting young people to the profession or discouraging them 
‘rom entering it; but it is, by no means, the one and complete answer to 
this problem. It is high time this be realized. With respect to salaries of 
teachers, it should be recognized: 

a. That, while a teacher should be adequately compensated in order that he 
and his dependents may live comfortably and with dignity, the kind of 
person who makes a good teacher has other purposes in life than that of 
material gain alone. 

b. That, although the single-salary schedule is the solution of many prob- 
lems, it has not solved nor is it likely to solve the problem of attracting 
men to teaching and holding them in the profession. In fact, there is 
some danger that it may tend to feminize the profession even more, un- 
less some modification of it is developed to meet this critical issue. 

:. That there is no vocation now open to women that offers as satisfactory 
economic return to as many women as does teaching. 
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d. That the campaigns to raise salaries, and I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of higher salaries for teachers, should give less attention to minimum and 
average salaries and more attention to acceptance of a program of larger 
annual increases in salaries in the first few years of a teacher’s career and 
of higher maximum salaries for all. 

2. There is need to improve the working conditions and adjustments of teach- 
ers on the job. Teachers should have reasonable assignments, opportunities 
for relaxation and gaining perspective, adequate equipment and materials 
of instruction, healthy relationships with their supervisors and with the 
community, and class groups small enough so they can really teach. The aim 
of all should be teacher happiness and teacher morale of such high order 
that teachers will want to stay in teaching and that others will want to join 
them in the profession. In this dawning era of democratic school organiza- 
tion and administration, this challenge should be met by teachers, school 
administrators, and lay people working together. 

There is dire need of the development of brochures, books, and materials 

pertaining to the teaching profession for use in the guidance of pupils seck- 

ing careers for themselves. 


. The purposes, history, functions, and development of public education as an 


instrument of democracy should be included in the curricular experience of 
every pupil passing through our secondary schools. Dis 
. Lay people should be led to realize that teacher supply and teacher adjust- curt 
ment are important to the welfare of the nation and to accept these problems pub 
as their problems. Too frequently, and too commonly, it seems to me, we on 
teachers have assumed too much of the total responsibility in these areas and, 
in so doing, have not achieved desired ends because of the suspicions we nie 
have created among lay people that our purpcses are selfish ones. cur 


ond 


ade 


cific 


. Some solutions of problems which exist at ti. college level of education are 
ef 


in order. Many able high-school students «+ + make their vocational pol 
choices at the time of graduation from high s-hool aid, for many, this is Pe 
for them a desirable and healthy situation. These students usually enroll in oak 
liberal arts colleges or in universities. Many later develop an interest in pat 
teaching but often find there is no teacher-training program on their cam- ins 
puses. Rather than transfer to a teacher-training institution to complete " 

their four-year college program or plan for a fifth year in a teacher-training mi 
school, they ftequently select another vocation. There are other high-school hel 
students who would like to become teachers but, for one reason or another, ava 
will not attend a state teachers college, and many of these are also lost to to 
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other vocations. In ‘the program of raising the standards of the teaching 
profession by the development of special teacher-training institutions and 
so by setting up state certification requirements frequently too closely 
veared to the programs of these colleges, many able young teacher prospects 
have been kept out of the profession. It seems to me that either the teacher- 
iraining institutions should be made more attractive to young people or the 
icacher training should be done in the colleges and universities where these 
students are enrolled. ; 

. If recruits are to be attracted to the profession, the “pity the poor teacher” 
approach should be eliminated from all campaigns whatever, and the many 
attractive features of teaching should be paraded before the public. 

. Finally, and probably most important of all, we teachers must realize that, 
by the way we teach, by the way we appear, by the way we act and behave, 
by the things we say or do not say, we are continuously conditioning our 
students to look with favor or disfavor on teaching as a career. Each teacher 
needs to realize his opportunity and responsibility as a recruiting agent for 
the profession. The abler the people we recruit to join us, the happier we 
vill be with our associates, the more respect we will command, the better 
service we will be able to render, the more quickly our working conditions 
and economic situation will improve. 





DISCUSSION AND CURRENT AFFAIRS PUBLICATION—School executives, 
curriculum directors, and teachers of social studies will be interested in a new 
publication by the Junior Town Meeting League entitled Discussion and Cur. 
rent Affairs: What Is a Practical Program for Teaching Current Affairs in Sec- 
ondary Schools? Students cannot intelligently discuss current problems without 
adequate preparation. With this in mind, a work conference of leaders in the 
sccial studies field was recently held to consider what is necessary to a good 
current affairs program in secondary schools. This workshop report gives spe- 
cific answers to e‘ght questions in the booklet: (1) How can current affairs 
be effectively provided for in the high-school curriculum: (2) What backgrounds 
are necessary in current-affairs instruction? (3) What source materials are 
desirable for current events instruction? (4) What should be the criteria for 
selecting current affairs materials? (5) To what extent should social partici- 
pation be a part of the current-affairs program? (6) How can current-affairs 
instruction be evaluated and appraised? (7) What in-service training is needed 
to improve the effectiveness of current-affairs instruction? (8) What should be 
the procedure for writing a school policy for teaching current affairs? The 
idexs presented are practical ones which can be used in any school. They will 
help educators plan for a more effective citizenship program. Single copies are 
uva'lable to members of the League, or to those interested, free upon request 
to Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 





TOPIC: PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOO). 


Tuesday, February 24, 1948, 2:30 P.M., Rutland Room | 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair. 
mont, West Virginia; Second Vice President, National Associ- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 


Guiding Principles and Sound Policies of Public Relations 
LOUIS H. BRAUN 

UBLIC relations. problems have always existed in public school admin- 

istration, just as such problems are a part of each large business or- 
ganization. However, not until recent years has there been any formal ‘ec- 
ognition of the function and value of public relations in our public schools. 
Business has realized the value of sound public policies to a much greater 
degree than the public schools; yet it seems obvious that since the schools 
belong to the people and the people establish and maintain them, it is es- 
sential that they know what the program of education is in their institu- 
tions. As administration has become more scientific, it has been apparent 
that the public relations program plays a most essential part in the func- 
tioning of a system-wide, as well as an individual school program. Educa- 
tion in a democracy must of necessity be very close to the people; and, if 
possibie, the people should take an active part in the planning of the edu- 
cational program of their community. Laws fix the rights of the people to 
govern finance, records, reports, curriculum, and the like in public educa- 
tion. These rights make it the responsibility of every school administrator 
to consider the best possible way to inform the people of the program func- 
tioning in his school. 

Many times administrators recognize the need for a systematic pro- 
gram of public relations, but fail to set up a plan for managing problems 
as they arise, or, better still, for anticipating and attacking such problems 
as a part of an on-going program. The social, legal, and educational obli- 
gations of public education make it apparent that the administrator is ot 
only obligated but has untold opportunities to maintain the public rcla- 
tionships necessary to further the basic principles of our democracy in e:!u- 


cating our youth. 


Louis H. Braun is Principal of East High School, Denver, Colorado. 
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Public relations in its true form is the process of maintaining a wel- 
cone working relationship between the public and the schools—a relation- 
sh:p that provides the people with an understanding of the philosophy, pur- 
p.ses, and program of the schools and invites their suggestions and criticisms 
ir making the school program functional for the youth of the community. It is 
esential that all people know about the program of the schools. The taxpayers, 
t!e parents, the business organizations, parent-teacher and social groups, the 
intluential club or society, the police and fire departments, the public health 
d. partment, and other divisions of government must be included if all the peo- 
plc are to understand the schools. 

All these groups play a vital part in the program of the school. Some 
will work co-operatively in a civic enterprise, others will wish to further 
a personal interest or desire to use the school organization to assist in gain- 
ing social prestige or business opportunity, while others may even desire to 
cepopularize the schools in order to keep personal taxes down and to gain 
political advantage at the expense of the youth of today. These many and 
varied groups make up the school’s public and it is an extreme challenge as well 
as an obligation to meet all individuals, as well as groups, in a friendly and 
understanding manner. 

The school’s policy must be positive rather than negative, and it be- 
hooves school administrators to know the interests and desires of each par- 
ticular group which comprises the public in their community. In light of 
these interests and desires the school should make plans to see that the pur- 
poses of the educational program do not cater to any particular whim or 
fancy, but that they are based on sound educational principles which are inter- 
preted to every group in furthering the education of the youth of all 
the people. It is the obligation of the school staff to see to it that a sound 
program of education is formulated and maintained without the influence 
oi any pressure groups or individuals. : 

The school staff is a vital pulse of public relations and furnishes an im- 
portant contact point in determining or formulating public understanding. 
‘Therefore, if any public relations program is to function, it is essential that 
the staff understand the purposes of the school so that they may interpret them 
t» the public through club groups, church groups, parent conferences, parent- 
iacher associations, and social and business organizations. If the staff is to 

inction wisely in such a program, it is imperative that morale be at its high- 
t point and that each member of the faculty feels his importance in the plan- 
ing and operation of the school. With such a feeling of understanding, the 
irposes, needs, and plans of a school may be interpreted to the public; like- 
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wise, the feelings and desires of the people may be sensed and evaluated in ‘he 
further development of the school program. 

Adult education plays an important part in a public relations program, 
and all too often the faculty feels no responsibility or part in such a progra:n. 
True, the administrator may contribute to the indifference by allowing his 
personal ambitions to overshadow the important contributions made by in i- 
viduals as well as the entire faculty. A friendly, yet understanding, relation- 
ship in which the public and school personnel are both active and aggressie, 
while at the same time a spirit of co-operativeness and open-mindedness is 
apparent, is an essential in public relations. 

Students are a vital part of any program of public relations since they 
are the real purpose underlying the function of any program. Here again it 
is essential that high morale is maintained if the educational program is to 
function in the community. Student needs, interests, and desires must be 
considered continuously if the basic purposes of education are to be realized. 
Certainly, if student needs and interests are ignored, the problems of pub- 
lic relations will become insurmountable. Too often administrators have neg- 
lected to consult with students regarding their ideas, feeling that they lack the 
mature judgment necessary to make decisions on problems of administration. 
Such an oversight may cause considerable consternation in the community 
and result in the complete misunderstanding of ideals and purposes. 

Management is an important part in the functioning of any program of 
public relations; and, although many individuals have had the foresight to 
study their community and have worked out a good program on paper, the 
breakdown comes in the functional operation of such a program. These weak- 
nesses may appear in timidity, lack of courage to face issues and to make de- 
cisions in the face of criticism, disturbance over insignificant misunderstand- 
ings, or placating—all evidences of a lack of purpose and plan. Personal ambi- 
tion on the part of the administrator tends to squelch many programs since the 
strength of a public relations prograin lies in the unified efforts of all—faculty, 
students, parents, business, and community representatives. 

It is essential that the public knows about and understands the entire 
program of the school if it is to judge wisely the functign of the school in 
the community. Public relations is truly an adult education program, keep- 
ing the public informed of the true objectives and program of the schoo! 
while at the same time developing with all the people new ideas and in- 


terests. 
Jesse B. Sears in his book, Public School Administration, sums up the 


problems of public relations as follows: 
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1. There must be a policy. 
a. The policy should have clearly conceived purposes back of it. 
b. The policy should be based upon a thorough study of the community’s char- 
acteristics and educational needs as well as upon a sound social and edu- 


cational philosophy. 
. There must be a plan or program of action. 
a. The program must be based upon a thorough diagnosis of need and have 


clearly understood purposes. 

b. Responsibility for the program should be definitely placed. 

c. The program should provide for sound working contact between all the pa- 
trons of the schools on the one hand and all of the school employees on the 


other. 
d. The program should be positive and aggressive; not aloof, or domineering, 


or placating, but friendly and always dignified and impersonal, representing 


a cause and not persons or officers. 
e. The program should cover all aspects of school activities evenly according 


to need. 
f. From the program, the school people should try both to learn and to teach. 
g. Low staff morale makes a sound public relations program impossible. 


. The means and instrumentalities for making the program effective should be 
selected with care and realization of the capacity of each for harm as well as 
good for the schools. Avenues of possible contact between schools and public 


include: 

a. The press, the platform, the radio, the moving picture 

b. Reports, formal and informal, regular and occasional 

c. Student publications and school house-organs 

d. The adult education program 

e. Social and professional organizations and co-ordinating councils 
f. School exhibits, games, entertainments, and social activities 

g. Direct personal contact between school and home’ 


With these guiding principles in mind, let us review for a few moments 
some rather sound policies of public relations which have been in practice 
in East High School and the Denver public schools. No doubt many of these 
practices and others of even greater importance are a part of every school 
program; however, it is hoped that, by citing procedures which have been 
successful in our school, it may tend to assist others in furthering their 
program of public relations. It is imperative that all public schools are cog- 
nizant of the importance of a sound policy of public relations for all the 
people if public education is to serve our youth in developing the under- 
standings and leadership necessary for the survival of democracy in the 
world of tomorrow. 

As has been cited, previously, “Public relations in its true form is the 
process of maintaining a welcome working relationship between the public 


Sears, Jesse B. Public School Administration. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1947. Pp. 228-229. 
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and the schools, a relationship that provides the people with an understaid- 
ing ct the pailosophy, purposes, and program of the school and invites their 
suggestions and criticisms, in making the school program functional for ‘he 
youth of the community.” If this premise is true, then there must be sc ue 
definite policy which is understocd by faculty, students, and adults wit!.in 
the community. To determine our policy at East High School, we have tvo 
groups which assume responsibility for many of the problems of public rc‘a- 
tions within the school and community: one, the Teacher-Interest group; two, 
the Student Council. Let us consider for a moment these two organizations, 
their composition and function within our public relations program. 


Teacher-Interest Committee 

The name of this grcup may be a misnomer, but the function of such 
a group is extremely valuable in our school organization. The faculty elected 
seven representatives from the group at large to consider all problems which 
pertain to the welfare of the teaching corps. Membership on this committee 
is rotating, with three of the group changing each year to allow for a cor- 
tinuity in the thinking and planning of the group. It is the purpose of this 
committee to consider all problems which affect the welfare of the faculty 
and its relationship with the student body and community. Teachers have 
felt free to suggest changes in policy within the school and to invite com- 
munity representatives to discuss problems of school and community inter- 
est. Such problems as salary, budget, lunch periods, class schedule, home 
study, reconditioning of the building, parent meetings, assemblies, and 
others too numerous to mention, have been considered by the Teacher-Interest 


Committee. 

It is not the purpose of this group to determine policy in all these prob- 
lems, but to serve as a steering committee which calls upon representatives 
of the faculty, student body, and parents to study a. particular problem. 
After such a sub-committee has analyzed a specific need and a definite pol- 
icy has been agreed upon, it is then discussed with the entire faculty and 
voted upon for final disposition. This committee has functioned well in 
building a feeling of understanding among the ninety members of the fac- 
ulty and has assisted in unifying our efforts in the school and community. 


The Student Council 

The student council at East High School is perhaps no more functional than 
many other such groups in secondary schools throughout the country. How- 
ever, our council has been extremely instrumental in building an improve: 
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‘ool morale and a feeling of community responsibility among the students. It 
been the purpose of the student council to develop an understanding 
ween the student body and the faculty, parents, and community groups; to 
vide an organization through which the students may express their opinions 
the determination of policy and program within the school and com- 
inity. It is the feeling of the council that, to have an on-going, functional 
program within the school and community, it is essential that the student 
body and faculty understand the policies and purposes of the school and 
to interpret these to the community through student and faculty enter- 
prises of various kinds. 

Community drives, athletic contests, special civic programs, luncheon 
groups, Halloween, and other special days all provide vehicles for interpret- 
ing the school program to the community. The East Denver Board of Trade, 
which is a community businessmen’s organization, has been invited to par- 
ticipate in the planning of community activities such as, Christmas decora- 
tions and pageant, color day, athletic contests, and the like. Student and fac- 
ulty representatives attend the monthly meetings of this organization and 
take an active part in the programs, serving on committees and providing 


the entertainment and program as opportunities arise. 


For many years Halloween caused much consternation for the city 
police and fire departments until the All-City Council took over the prob- 
lem. This council is composed of student representatives from all the sec- 
ondary schools in the city and considers all problems of public relations 
of a city-wide nature. The theme for last year was Fun Without Vandalism. 
City-wide committees were organized to carry on a program of education 
through all the schools in an endeavor to reduce vandalism at Halloween. 
The press, radio, City Council, and civic and school groups were contacted 
and provisions made for students to interpret their efforts to the schools 
and community. The results were extremely gratifying as evidenced by let- 
ters from local city officials: 

May we take this opportunity to express to you personally, to your Student Coun- 
cil, and to the entire Student Body of East High School our appreciation for the ex- 
cellence of your recent Fun Without Vandalism Campaign. The results were most 
cratifying. Typical of the comments made are the following: 

I wish to commend all the school children in the city of Denver for their fine be- 
havior and co-operation in connection with the Halloween celebration. 


(signed) Joun F. O’DoNNELL 
Chief of Police 
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I am amazed and greatly pleased at how well these student leaders impressed 
upon their fellow students the fallacy of wanton destruction and jeopardization of the 
(signed) Ati A. FeELpMAN 


city’s welfare. 
Denver Fire Department 


.. . be it resolved that the thanks and appreciation of the people of the City and 
County of Denver be expressed to the All-City Student Council and the students of the 


Denver schools for initiating and making the antivandalism program successful. 
(signed) THE DeNverR City CounciL 


by Dominic Crow, President 
pro tem. 


On behalf of the Board of Education I want to express to you its high regard for 
the valuable services rendered by the Student Councils of the Denver schools in con- 
nection with the antivandalism campaign conducted before Halloween. The organiza- 
tion of the work and the execution of it were outstanding . . . Will you please convey 
to your associates and the pupils involved the highest esteem of the Board of Education 


and its sincere appreciation of the fine work done. 
(signed) KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 


Superintendent of Schools 


We believe that this was one of the finest Halloween celebrations Denver has ex- 
perienced. We have been assured that the many city-wide contacts made by your rep- 
resntatives and the activities carried on by your students in your own school have 
been both socially desirable and educationally profitable. 


We express appreciation for a job well done. _ 
(signed) Grorce E. MATHES 


Supervising Teacher 
Roy A. HinpERMAN 
Assistant Superintendent 


East’s head-boy and head-girl contacted the district police captains fol- 
lowing Halloween to determine the results of our school’s efforts in effect- 
ing a Fun Without Vandalism program. The result was very encouraging 
though not entirely perfect. As many as one hundred and fifty students 
in the East area had been booked at police headquarters prior to the 
inauguration of this program several years ago. This year in our local 
community, two boys were reported, and the student council members took 
it upon themselves to inform these students of their dissatisfaction with their 
actions. It is also essential that any group be complimented on a job well ® 
done, and it has always been a part of our program to commend students and 
faculty upon accomplishing a task. 

A news item in the local press, captioned Vandals Damage Streetcars 
Following Prep Contest appeared following a night football game. The All- 
City Student Council immediately invited Tramway Company officials to meet 
with them to discuss the problem which had developed. After considerable airing 
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of the situation, the Tramway representatives were assured that action would 
be taken to obviate future damage. A plan of education was carried on in 
each of the secondary schools during the remaining weeks. Football players 
addressed junior and senior high-school assemblies, skits were given, and a 
public announcement was made over the public-address system at each ath- 
letic contest which followed. Again the results were extremely satisfactory 


as evidenced by Tramway officials. 

East High School is located facing the Esplanade entrance to City Park, a 
very beautiful setting for any school. Such a setting presents problems which 
must be met by students as well as city officials. Grounds were not as tidy 
as desired, paths were being made across lawns and through hedges, which 
made for an unsightly condition. A student committee invited the Manager 
of Parks and Improvements, the Manager of Safety, and the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Business Administration to meet with them and discuss 
plans for improving our local situation. New trash cans were placed at 
points of vantage with mottos, such as Be an Angel, Throw Your Rubbish 
Here, stenciled on these receptacles. A fence was placed behind the hedge 
to divert pedestrian traffic, and a motorcycle officer was assigned to the 
immediate area before school, at noon, and after school. The result of this 
meeting was a greater understanding and respect for the problems confront- 
ing the school and community, and a constructive approach to the solution 
of the problem was effected. 

Music, speech, and dramatics groups play a very important part in the 
interpretation of the school program to the community. Ensemble groups, 
both instrumental and vocal, @ cappella choir, and choruses participate in 
programs for civic groups, parent-teacher organizations, and contributing 
schools. Public speakers take part in civic drives and other community 
ventures. Declamation contests, school plays, and debates have served as very 
worth-while enterprises for interpreting the program of the school to the 
people. As a specific example of the value of such an activity, may I cite 
a program planned by the American Legion to further Americanism. Rep- 
resentatives of the Legion met with faculty and student representatives to 
plan a “Town Meeting” on the subjecct, “Shall We Have Compulsory Military 
Training?” Adult and student representatives were selected to participate, 
and the ‘history classes assisted in developing understanding of the issue as 
a part of the regular class activity. 

Social functions are always of interest to the community, for it is here 
that many judgments are made as to the effectiveness of the school pro- 
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gram. Each social function is attended by members of the faculty and p.r- 
ent representatives, who are invited by the members of the organization 
sponsoring the activity. Students, as well as parents, are advised of the pol- 
icles set up to govern social functions. These policies are determined by hic 
student council in conjunction with the Inter-Club Council and faculty re):- 
resentatives. Many social activities not sponsored by the school present pub- 
lic relations problems which must be dealt with by the school. Actions of 
students on ski outings, at local theatre parties, and outside club dances cc- 
termine the attitude of the community toward the school. Such problems 
must be considered by the students and faculty, and a spirit of co-operation 
must be evidenced wherever school personnel is involved. Too often the 
schools have taken a “hands off” attitude toward such functions when 4 
feeling of concern and willingness to analyze such problems would serve 
to improve immediate school understanding and public relations. 
Assembly Committee 

Assembly programs provide an excellent educational opportunity in the 
secondary school, bringing to the student body outstanding talent from the 
community as well as providing an educational opportunity for student tal- 
ent. Many requests come from school and community to present a_pro- 
gram before the student body. These requests must be screened to assure a 
well-balanced, constructive, and educative, as well as entertaining, program. 
Policies must be set up regarding the type of program, student attention, 
stage, and audience participation if assembly programs are to further the 
purposes of the school. It has been our experience that a student and fac- 
ulty committee should set up these policies and evaluate, as well as solicit, 
programs. Applications for assembly time are presented to the committce 
by a representative of the group desiring to present a program, or by a rep- 
resentative of the assembly committee who has contacted the group or indi- 
vidual. The assembly committee then evaluates the presentation in light of 
the standards set up to determine if future programs are desired. If students 
fail to meet the standards set by the committee, they are notified and {u- 
ture opporiunities are denied until the committee is rgasonably sure that 
the standards will be maintained. This committee also assumes the responsi- 
bility for thanking the participants and sponsors for the assembly programs 
given, noting the strong and weak points of the presentation. 
Educational Program 

Many of the activities mentioned in the previous paragraphs. may bh: 
classified as extracurricular activities, but it is our belief at East that stu 
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deats will become worthy citizens by having an opportunity to participate 
in the planning and organization of activities which affect their everyday 
iii, both in and out of school. Provision is made to interpret ihe school 
piogram to the student body as well as.to parent and community groups. 
Hiulf-grade parent meetings are arranged each semester to interpret the 
pl ilosophy and program ot the school. These group meetings have been 
aivanged in an endeavor to bring about a closer school-community relation- 
ship in our organization which involves twenty-four hundred students, 
nnety faculty members, and the parents of our student body. One sixth of 
the teachers are responsible for the planning of the activities for one sixth 
oi the students, and these half-grade meetings are one means by which we 
endeavor to interpret the educational program of the school to the parents. 


Principal’s Advisory Council 

The student body is a vital artery in the program of public relations 
because, without a satisfied student body, the school cannot hope for pleas- 
ant community relations. Administrators constantly seek means by which to 
determine the pulse of the student body. At East we have found a very ef- 
fective method by which the administration can, to a great degree, deter- 
mine the desires and thinking of the student body. The Principal’s Advi- 
sory Council is composed cf the head-boy, head-girl, editors of the school 
paper and the annual, two representatives from each class chosen by the 
members of the delegate assembly, a faculty representative, the dean of girls, 


the assistant principal, and the principal. 


This group of fourteen meets on school time once each week, or of- 
tener if desired, to discuss school problems. New courses, a change in sched- 
vle to provide longer lunch periods, social functions, community relations, 
and many other problems are discussed. Suggestions are made for student, 
faculty, and community committees to work out various problems for in- 
corporation in the school program. For example, a new course in social 
problems was desired by the students, such a course to include marriage, 
the family, and sex education. A committee of parents, faculty, and stu- 
dents was organized to determine the content and presentaticn of such a 
course. Teacher qualities for teaching such a course were discussed and several 
members of the faculty were suggested as possessing the characteristics neces- 
siry to administer such a course. These individuals were approached by 
the principal. The result has been that this semester, such a class is being of- 
fered to twelfth-graders electing such a course. 
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Occupational Adjustment Service 

A portion of our student body needs to have an opportunity to earn a 
part ot the expenses necessary to attend high school. To do this, the voca- 
tional co-ordinator spends a portion of the day contacting local businesses 
for job opportunities. He provides for student placement in such jobs. This 
type of activity has been extremely valuable in part-time employment, 
which has developed into life-time vocational experiences for our boys and 


girls. 


Scholarship Committee 

All secondary schools are desirous of furthering the opportunities of 
their students, and many capable boys and girls are unable to continue their 
education without financial assistance. Many college representatives visit East 
High School from the opening cf school in the fall until the close of school 
in June. These representatives are desirous of securing qualified students 
for their particular schools and, in some cases, of offering scholarship assistance. 
A large portion of each of our graduating classes is qualified to participate 
in scholarship opportunities so we have organized a faculty committee to coun- 
se] and advise students in this area of activity. The committee does not as- 
sume any responsibility for selecting scholarship winners, but serves as an 
advisory board for all students qualified and desirous of applying for schol- 
arships, The students make out applications for scholarship assistance and 
indicate the colleges of their interest. These applicaticns are filed, and the group 
is then advised of the procedure to follow, persons to contact, and the eti- 
quette of scholarship application. 


Students secure teacher permission for recommendation reference and 
fill out applications. Instruction is given in the procedure for college boards, 
the American Council on Education tests are given to furnish additional 
test information for college representatives, and an opportunity is provided 
for students to meet college or alumni representatives as they visit East 
High. A general meeting is held with parents and students to explain the 
program and to allow for conferences regarding the students’ qualifications, 
interests, and supplementary support. As indicated previously, this commit- 
tee is advisory and does not determine scholarship recipients. 


Articulation Committee 

In any school organization it is necessary to make the transition trom 
one school level to another as smooth as possible. Faculties, parents, and 
students need to understand the purposes of the educational program and 
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the contribution each level of the school organization makes to the growth 
and development of the child. To provide an understanding among faculty, 
students, and parent groups, an articulation committee has been established 
in the East District which consists of the assistant superintendent, director of 
instruction, co-ordinators of instruction, and two teacher representatives from 
each of the four school units in the district—three junior high schools and one 
senior high school. This committee of sixteen serves as a steering committee to 
study problems of articulation between the junior and senior high schools. 
Tcacher meetings are planned in which common problems are discussed to 
provide a smoother, more effective transition from one school level to another. 
Such problems as course sequences or areas of learning experiences, home 
study, grouping, parent education, and the like are studied and provisions are 
made to incorporate the findings of sub-committees into the regular school 
program of each unit. This committee is developing a clearer understand- 
ing among faculties, students, and parents, which in turn has assisted ma- 
terially in interpreting the school program to the community which is one 
of the main purposes of a functional public relations program. 


A SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


It has been the endeavor of this article to point out some of the guid- 
ing principles of public relations and to cite briefly some of the procedures 
which have been found effective at East High School in making our com- 
munity relationships a functional part of our educational program. Ad- 
ministrators must recognize the importance of a planned, functional pro- 
gram of public relations. Such a program must be based upon at least three 
basic principles: 


1. The program should be based upon sound policy which grows out 
of a thorough study of the community—its characteristics and educa- 
tional needs as well as sound educational and social purposes. 


2. The program should be planned and understood by all who are in- 
volved, providing a sound working relationship among ail individuals 
involved in the educational program. It should be positive and ag- 
gressive, yet friendly and always dignified, representing causes rather 
than personalities. 

3. The resources for making the program effective should be selected 


carefully, evaluating the capacity of each vehicle to further the best 
interests of a sound educational program for youth in the commu- 


nity. 
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How to Develop a Public Relations Program for 
the Secondary School 
J. HARRY ADAMS 


HE secondary schools of today need a strong public relations program. 

Criticism of the secondary schools appears to be decidedly on the in- 
crease. Leaders in business and industry, the colleges, parents, other taxpayers, 
and various education committees hurl verbal brickbats in accordance with 
their particular interests in the schools. The scope and nature of the criticisms 
indicate clearly that ali is not well with secondary education in the public 
mind. Numerous assumpticns concerning what is wrong are possible. Let us 
examine three of the obvious possibilities. 


One might be that the public needs a scapegoat. Since the secondary 
school is the most convenient, sizable, and expensive tax-supported institution 
in most communities, the target is choice. A corollary is that such criticism is 
mere grousing. Since this is a good old American pastime, nothing will come 
of it. While this view may seem naive, a surprising number of schoolmen 
have indicated that they place considerable faith in it. Nothing could be more 
superficial. 

Another assumption could be that the secondary-school’s program is criti- 
cized because it is quite generally misunderstood but the critics are wrong. 
Probably a larger segment of secondary-school administrators accept this line 
of thought. Although there is some basis for it, this generalization is danger- 
ous. The serious critics of secondary education are too numerous to be wrong 
on all counts if democracy means anything. The charges are too loud and dis- 
agreeable to be dismissed. But even from this viewpoint, a strong program of 


social interpretation is indicated. 


A further possibility, better than the others, is that of the channels of in- 
formation from public to school and school to public are clogged with indif- 
ference and inertia. Interpretation of the school’s program has tended to be- 
come quite occasicnal and casual with the result that the public may be either 
misinformed or uninformed. In the other direction, unless there is a continu: 
ous effort by educational leaders to discover what the public thinks about the 
schools, the attitudes of the people as shown through mere chance comments 
are likely to be defensively rationalized. With the channels blocked, the school 
tends to become isolated and irresponsive to the needs of society. This is a 


J. Harry Adams is Deputy Superintedent of Schools in Schenectady, New York. 
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daigerous condition indeed, as it prevents the adjustments necessary to main- 
ta’ a functional program of education. 

The secondary school needs to deal directly with the nature of the criti- 
isms arising from the public if strong support is maintained. These have a 
fa niliar ring. Secondary-school students cannot read, write, spell, or figure. 
N-ither have they good work habits. Nor do they } now how to study. Their 
atiitudes indicate slight respect for persons or property. Courtesy is foreign to 
them. They cannot carry on a discussion. They are unco-operative, et cetera, 
et cetera. In general, the criticism is that secondary-school students do not ap- 
por to know how to live in the modern world. One might well say, “Who 
docs?” But the American people demand a generation of youth educated to 
know better how to live and how to keep the peace, since in the atomic era 


the possible alternative is Death. 

To open the channels of information will be an effective attack on pub- 
lic relations if the two-way flow of interpretation is utilized to develop edu- 
cational programs which meet the needs of youth and society. The concept 
that a program of public relations is intended to keep the people happy about 
education should be dead as the Do-Do bird. Definitively the purposes of public 
relations should be (1) to keep educationists informed and alerted to the fun- 
damental purposes and goals of the American public and (2) to keep the 
people informed as to the means through which the secondary school works 
to attain these fundamental purposes and goals and the kinds and amounts of 
support essential to implement this process. These are the sine quo non of a 
sound public relations program for the secondary school. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

We have considered the reasons why a continuous public relations pro- 
gram is necessary in secondary education, and we have considered the func- 
tional purposes of such a program. The remainder of our time will be given to 
a discussion of how to develop functional public relations. The basic elements 
oi a functional program of public relations for the secondary schcol may be 
rcduced to six criteria, as follows: 

1. A program of public relations for the secondary school should involve 
the continuous participation of students and teachers in planned studies con- 
ning interpretation of the school program. This criterion recognizes that 
very student and every teacher is an agent of the school in the interpretation 

activities, purposes, and needs. Willy nilly, each student and teacher is 
‘onstantly interpreting the schools to the public. Unless an effort is made to 
ing about intelligent interpretation through these agents, they are quite 
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likely merely to contribute to the confusion in the public mind. Many of our 
most severe critics are among the students and teachers. 


There are numerous ways to bring about planned studies of interpreta. 
tion with students and teachers. Work of this kind may be done through stu- 
dent councils, home-room groups, joint faculty-student committees, or in the 
classroom. All of these means may well be utilized. Beyond planned studies 
aimed directly at interpretation, democratic administration involving the wide 
participation of students and teachers on advisory and study committees of 
all sorts should have a decided effect on school public relations. Persons so 
utilized become better interpreters of the school program through intimate 
knowledge and feelings of identity gained as participants in the development 
of plans and policies. 


2. A program of public relations for the secondary school should involve 
the continuous participation of parents and other laymen in the study and de- 
velopment of the school program. No measuring stick is more important than 
this in determining the probable effectiveness of any program of interpretation 
of school purposes and needs. The layman who has an important part in the 
study of school problems and formulation of plans tends to become an advo- 
cate of support for education. Such participation also opens channels through 
which public opinion may flow into school councils, and school opinion flow 
to the community. In most instances, lay participants will make valuable con- 
tributions to the solution of school problems, and school administrators will 
gain real insight as to the direction the program should take. In this connec- 
tion, many who have worked extensively with lay participation in educational 
planning have discovered that the alibi that “the public isn’t ready for pro- 
gressive changes” is not valid. The public is often ahead of educational leader- 
ship in readiness for needed changes. Too often, resistance to desirable change 
lies within the school. 


Ways to bring about lay participation depend upon local situations and 
needs. At the suggestion of the New York State Education Department, an 
interesting plan has been carried on by a number of communities involving a 
three-year study of the schools by committees of laymes and teachers. The 
object of such studies has been to evaluate the total program of the schools 
and to establish plans designed to make a functional curriculum in the modera 
scientific sense. In Schenectady, New York, more than one thousand laymen 
and teachers participated more or less continuously in the study from 19-14 
through 1947, One outcome of broad lay participation is sure to be better 
public relations unless the process is badly mishandled. 
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Parent-teacher associations and other school-parent organizations may 
function to excellent advantage to achieve the twin purposes of program im- 
provement and better interpretation, although this does not happen just be- 
cause such organizations are existent. Organizations which tend to maintain 
a monthly-meeting schedule with programs aimed at entertainment and so- 
ciability are not of much value in the sense we are discussing. In order to be 
valuable in functional public relations, school-parent organizations must be- 
come working groups, concerned directly with educational planning through 
conferences, committees, evaluative assignments, and the like. So directed, 
these groups may become major avenues of interpretation of the school pro- 


g! im. 

3. A program of public relations for the secondary school should involve 
broad participation with other community agencies by student and profes- 
sional school personnel. In this instance, participation implies a reaching out 
by the school to implement the programs of character building organizations, 
recreational groups, welfare agencies, boys’ and girls’ clubs, civic associations, 
and other educational institutions in and beyond the community. The school 
should not attempt to be all things to all people. But through co-operative ef- 
fort with other agencies, educational leadership may be a powerful factor in 
the improvement of community livimg. Such action will develop the morale 
of mutual purposes with other agencies to the end that intelligent understand- 
ing of the school program may be extended all along the line. 

One of the ways to achieve working relations of this nature is through 
joint sponsorships of youth canteens, clubs for youth and young adults, insti- 
tutes on life problems, programs of education and recreation for all age groups, 
and other activities which are susceptible to broad extension through co-op- 
erative action. 

Development of planning councils made up of representatives from all 
agencies to co-ordinate youth programs in the community is another means 
to broaden school participation with other groups. Through the planning 
council, unnecessary duplication of effort or expense is avoidable. Allocation 
of certain areas of effort and activities may also result in program extensions 
or new activities which might otherwise be unavailable. With facilities which 
are usually more extensive than those possessed by other agencies, the school 
may gain a position of recognized leadership through co-operative working 
and planning of this kind. 

A further plan is for the school to secure the co-operation of organized 
adult groups to have student members appointed to major community com- 
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mittees, planning bodies, councils, and other civic associations. Second: 
school students are mature enough to profit immensely in citizenship grov 
and also to make valuable contributions to the deliberations of adult grou 
What better induction process into life’s real problems could youth ha‘ e: 
Youth need the significant experiences to be had through attacking direc 
with adults the problems of modern living. They will bring back the curr 
problems of the community to enrich the curriculum while extending the 
lations of the school among the people. 


In these ways and many others, the school may become functional | 
dealing with the real problems of life as represented by agencies and organi 
zations of the community. Public relations values are inherent in the proccss. 


4. A public relations program for the secondary school should invoi: 
educational planning with parents aimed at securing the most satisfying and 
purposeful programs for each youth. The schools have sinned and continue 
to do so by the casual way girls and boys are permitted to elect or select cur- 
riculums and activities. From this casual practice arises much severe criti- 
cism of the school. Good public relations demand that parents participate in 
planning for each student’s program and activities. The school has a deep ob- 
ligation in a democratic society to see that this is done. Individual parent con- 
ferences should precede program making for each youth and should continue 


from time to time throughout his school career. 


In addition, a series of pianned orientation meetings for parents might 
be arranged, especially during the early part of the students’ first year in 
junior and senior high school. The parent-teacher organization or a parent 
committee on orientation may be utilized to excellent advantage to develop 
programs of this sort. The parent groups should be small for these meetings so 
that free exchange of information will be encouraged. Mothers especially will 
be found willing to devote time and work to discovering the possibilities of 
the school and to attending such meetings at the beginning of their young- 
sters’ high-school experience. Most parents are exceedingly anxious that their 
girls and boys get off to a good start in the secondary school. The approval! 
and support to be gained through well-organized parerit orientation confer- 
ences is considerable. Students also may participate in these conferences to 


good advantage. 
In any event, the process should make provision for several contacis 


with parents, individually and in small groups, during the students’ secondary- 
school career. Parents, fully informed on their children’s progress and purpos« s 
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and having a feeling of sharing in the important decisions affecting them, 
con:'itute a solid backlog of support for the school. 


3. A program of public relations for the secondary school should provide 
for he quick amelioration of conflicts, potential or active, Even the best pub- 
lic 1 lations programs are likely to fall short of the mark because of the inten- 
sity and variety of other matters claiming public attention. Moehlman found 
thai the public can give only four tenths of one per cent of newspaper 
rea ‘ing time to educational publicity. But there is a time when the school en- 
joys the concentrated attention of persons, groups, or even large segments of 
the general public. That time comes when conflicts arise with individuals or 
groups. A sound approach to public relations demands that the school develop 
a broad policy for the amelioration of conflicts, preferably in their potential 
stage. Beyond mere doctoring, the alert administrator will make use of the 
concentration of attention which bathes the school at these times to convert 


conflict to approval. 


A way to make ready for the intelligent handling of such situations is 
for the school administrators and other persons most likely to deal directly 
with offended persons or groups to formulate in advance general attitudes, 
policies, and techniques which will bz used. Self-righteousness, emotionalism, 
and stuffed-shirt pomposity have no place in this picture. Willingness to 
bring all pertinent evidence into consideration and direct attempts to remove 
quickly the basic causes of conflict will be good medicine. Beyond these meas- 
ures, a courteous but firm determination to maintain sound educational prac- 
tices and policies is essential. Vacillation in this latter area will merely fan 
the blaze, whereas sincere and calm conviction will win respect. Admittedly 
conversion to approval of the school lies, to a considerable extent, within the 
intuitive areas of exceptional personal power. Nevertheless, many an offended 
citizen or group may be brought into fine relationships with the school through 
carelully planned tactics when intense concentration upon aspects of school 
policy or program is taking place. Unless conflicts are handled to the ad- 
vantage of the school, long-term, cumulative dislikes undermine the working 


relations of school and community. 


6. A program of public relations for the secondary school should make 
use of all legitimate channels of information and devices to inform the public 
on ' continuous basis. So much’ has been said and written about various pub- 
licity channels and devices that we need spend little time on the matter other 
tha to point out certain dangers. So many school people have relied upon 
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devices as the whole of public relations whereas they are, at best, m«rely 
means to obtain publicity. Publicity of the right sort is desirable and necessary 
to good public relations, but it may not be considered truly functional. The 
danger lies in the superficial nature of publicity and in the assumption that it 
constitutes public relations. Functional public relations must be working re- 
lations and must be brought about through public participation in every step 
of the education process. If the publicity aspect utilizes various kinds o! re- 
ports, press stories, radio programs, addresses, and the like and is based on a 
continuous, open-fact policy, it may be said to be sound. But let us recognize 
this aspect of the program for exactly what it is, no more than this. 


SUMMATION 

In summation, there are numerous assumptions which can be made con- 
cerning the reasons why the secondary schools are under fire. The safest of 
these appear to be that (1) the public relations program of the secondary 
school up to now has been entirely too occasional and casual and (2) the 
secondary-school program in many respects is not functional in the sense of 
meeting the needs of youth and society. To correct this situation requires a 
two-way attack on the problems involved. First, the channels of information 
from school to public and public to school must be utilized on a continuous 
hasis. Second, the program of the secondary school must be modified or 
changed to conform to the fundamental purposes and goals of the American 
people. 

Six ways have been suggested as parts in the development of a strong 
program of public relations tor the secondary school. These ways, or criteria, 
involve (1) continuous participation of students and teachers in planned stud- 
ies of school interpretation, (2) continuous participation of parents and other 
laymen in the study and development of the school program, (3) continuous 
participation by school personnel with other community agencies in the devel- 
cpment of programs for better living, (4) educational planning with parents 
aimed at securing the most satisfying and purposeful programs for each youth, 
(5) school planning for the quick amelioration of conflicts, and (6) the use of 
all legitimate channels of information and devices to inform the public on a 
continuous, open-fact basis. " 

To be worth the effort, a program of public relations for the secondary 
school must be functional. There is no magic in this word. It means working. 
In the sense used here, it means working with the public for a program of 
secondary-school education which will better serve the needs of youth and the 


social imperatives of our time. 
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The Public Relations Program in Action 
LESLIE W. KINDRED 


HIS discussion of public relations is based upon the assumption that 
T staff personnel in the secondary school understand the need for public 
rel:tions, that this need has been expressed in a definite statement of pur- 
poses, and that they have developed sound policies and guiding principles 
of operation and have worked out and organized into a plan of action the 
means to be used for accomplishing their objectives. The problem at this 
point is one of examining the factors that must be accounted for in the suc- 


cessful administration of the program. 
THE SCHOOL ITSELF 


If the program in public relations is to accomplish the purposes for 
which it is intended, the practices carried on in the school must be consist- 
cnt with the ideals it professes to stand for in American life. It has been 
customary for secondary schools to issue statements, either for professional 
consumption or for public consumption, setting forth their philosophy and 
objectives of education. In these statements, adherence to the democratic 
way of life is claimed—belief in the paramount importance of the individual 
to the fullest possible development of his ‘interests and abilities, enlightened 
and useful citizenship training, the interpretation of culture in terms of 
modern life, close working relationships between the school and the com- 
munity, and similar instructional goals. 

Yet often these same schools attempt to train for democratic living 
through autocratic administrative and classroom practices. They insist that 
ali youth conform to certain rigorous standards of academic achievement 
despite inborn differences in capacity to learn. They perpetuate curriculur 
arrangements and carry on instructional methods antithetical to the very 
demands of our culture today. They show little understanding or sympathy 
for the adjustment problems of young people. Their instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel continue to demonstrate an inability to live harmon- 
iously or to work co-operatively for the solution of common problems. 
Broad tolerance and respect for personality is nothing more than an empty 
phrase. In short, these schools do not practice what they preach nor believe 


What they say. 


Leslie W. Kindred is Professor of Secondary School Administration and Super- 
vision, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Under these conditions, public confidence in the integrity of the sc! ool 
as a dynamic, social institution cannot be established, no matter how s .ill- 
iully the program in public relations is designed and carried out. Sch. ols 
must epitomize in practice what they stand for in theory, otherwise t! ere 
is little point in trying to undertake a comprehensive program in pv lic 
relations. 

FORMAL ACTIVITIES 

Turning now to the formal aspects of the program, attention will {irst 
be given to the continuous in-service training of staff personnel and then 
to the activities or techniques used for interpreting the school to the com- 
munity. The building principal, working closely with the superintendent 
and members of his staff, should take the leadership in conducting a conitin- 
uous in-service training program. Using teachers’ meetings and special mcet- 
ings of both instructional and noninstructional personnel, information 
should be supplied and problems discussed that are essential to the success- 
ful functioning of the program. Each year the entire staff should become 
familiar with pertinent facts about the local school system. They should 
know the gross expenditures for education, per capita costs, and percentage 
figures relative to operating budget classifications. They should be able 
tu state how much money is raised from real property, the ratio of as- 
sessed value to true value of property, and the rate of taxation for school 
purposes. They should know how much money is rceived from the state 
and the method used for distributing aid to local districts. They should be 
familiar with enrollment data, number of employees, salary schedules, and 
size of classes. They should have, for all practical purposes, an intimate 
working knowledge of current fiscal and instructional policies of the school 
system. All of this material should be brought together annually in a 
mimeographed or printed handbook or published serially in a house organ 
where it is readily available for study, discussion, and reference. 

Staff members should use this information in answering questions that 
arise in the community, in contacts with parents, and even for instructional 
purposes in social studies classes. When difficult questions are asked, they 
should know where the correct information can be found or who the offi 
cials are in the school system to whom the inquiry can be referred. Since 
schools have nothing to hide from the public, they should make every effort 
to supply the information that is requested. In this respect, too little has 
been done in the majority of school systems in the past. 

The in-service program should also deal with problems bearing directly 
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or :ndirectly on the school’s relations with the public. These may include 
the cleanliness and appearance of the school plant, suitable materials for 
news stories, techniques for handling interviews and telephone conversations, 
trouble spots in the community, conditions affecting staff morale, subjects 
for outside talks to community groups and organizations, and inquiries re- 
flecting public interest in school affairs. 


At the same time, consideration should be given to the formal activities 
sekcted for interpreting the school to the community. Many school people 
ask how many different types of activities should be used and which ones 
are most likely to succeed. They do not realize that the program must vary 
with the purposes behind it and the prevailing nature of public opinion. If 
a school thinks of public relations in terms of publicity about the instruc- 
tional program and the competency of staff personnel, means must be adopted 
which will do this particular job; such as, newspaper stories, radio pro- 
grams, formal advertising, and school motion pictures. On the other hand, 
if the school is interested in building closer relations between parents and 
teachers, neutralizing the influence of special pressure groups, eliminating 
public antagonism toward the instituticn, laying foundations for instruc- 
tional changes, presenting a balanced picture of school life, or educating 
the community honestly with regard to its purposes, programs, and prob- 
lems, then activities must be chosen for the contributions they can make to 
any one or any combination of these purposes. 


A review of programs developed by school systems in all parts of the 
country shows that the following types of activities are employed most com- 
monly: (1) newspaper publicity, including straight news coverage and fea- 
ture stories which give a balanced picture of school life and the conditions 
under which instruction is taking place; (2) student publications such as 
newspapers, literary journals, handbooks, yearbooks, and special reports 
having information suitable for home consumption; (3) administrative pub- 
lications in the form of illustrated annual reports, simplified budgetary state- 
ments, report-card enclosures, special reports to parents, and other leaflets 
and pamphlets replete with information about the schools; (4) speakers’ 
bureaus set up on a voluntary basis with the names of students and faculty 
members and the subjects of their talks printed in a leaflet that is distributed 
to social and civic groups interested in public education; (5) motion pictures 
showing the school in action or developed around some specialized phase 
of the educational program; (6) radio presentations—musicals, dramas, dis- 
cussions, speeches, and spot news announcements—broadcast directly as well 
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as transcriptions available for use at any time in bringing the school before 
community groups; (7) special school events covering exhibits of classwork, 
open-house programs, vitalized commencement programs, assembly pro 
grams, and special observances to which parents and patrons of the school 
are invited; (8) parent-teacher meetings designed primarily for the inter. 
pretation of instructional policies and procedures; (9) lay advisory commit. 
tees that work with school officials on the development of educational pro. 
giams; and (10) a wide representation of school personnel in community 
organizations and groups that are concerned with the improvement of so- 
cial living. 

Sometimes schools are restricted in the activities they can select either 
for financial reasons or for lack of competent personnel to direct them. 
When finance is a limiting factor, care must be exercised to select those ac- 
tivities which will bring the best return for the money invested. Frequently 
the mistake is made of trying to spread available funds too thinly with the 
result that time and money are wasted. It is not economical to publish an 
illustrated booklet on school life using poor paper and amateurish photo- 
gtaphs; such a booklet does not command reader attention nor create favor- 
able impressions of the school. In the same way a radio program produced 
by an inexperienced person kills off a listening audience, or a crude motion 
picture of the school at work distracts from the very purpose it is intended 
to serve. Unless schools are willing to provide adequate funds, employ spe- 
cialists, and underwrite a training program for staff members handling tech- 
nical details, they should not employ certain types of media in their public 
relations program. 


INFORMAL ACTIVITIES 


The informal aspects of the prograin involve personal public relations 
or the everyday contacts between school personnel and the public, including 
pupils, parents, and members of the community. These contacts exert a 
strong influence on shaping attitudes and opinions toward the school. Some 
administrators believe that they are more important than the formal activi- 
ties designed exclusively for public relations purposes. There is no doubt 
about their value in creating public understanding and support of the school, 
but a better program is possible if they are used in combination with formal 
means of expression. 

In the field of personal public relations, every employee serves as an in- 
terpreter of the school. Each has contacts with pupils, with parents, and 
with friends and acquaintances in the community. The number of con- 
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tacts each has with the public during the course of a year runs into a stag- 
gering number. 

Starting with in-school contacts, the entire staff should review the na- 
ture of their relations with pupils. Questions should be raised regarding 
fricndliness, courtesy, respect for personal rights, and the impressions their 
conduct makes on pupils. The staff should be sensitive to the fact that pu- 
pils are interpreting the school at firsthand and making reports which in- 
fluence the thinking of many people. Although it may be true that what 
pupils say is frequently biased and incorrect, nevertheless, the public is more 
apt to go along with them than to question the accuracy of their statements. 

Individuals who have océasion to visit the school for business or edu- 
cational reasons receive many impressions which are carried into the com- 
munity. These impressions are favorable or unfavorable depending princi- 
pally on the treatment received at the hands of staff personnel. Their judg- 
ments are influenced by personal grooming, tactfulness, knowledge of the 
educational system, use of English, voice control, interview techniques, dis- 
patch in servicing requests, and the physical comforts provided for them. 
These considerations are often overlooked or treated lightly in secondary 
schools where there is a conspicuous absence of a public relations point of 
view. No school can afford to conduct its affairs without giving careful 
thought to the meaning of these contacts. 

Concern should also be shown for the telephone as an instrument of 
public relations, as well as letters sent out from the school. Public attitudes 
are conditioned more than is generally realized by the skill demonstrated 
in servicing telephone calls. People react favorably to a pleasant voice. They 
appreciate interest taken in their affairs and rspect individuals who can sup- 
ply information that is wanted. The same thing is true with respect to let- 
ters by principals and teachers. Besides reflecting a certain warmth and 
personal interest, these letters should be written in simple language and ar- 
ranged attractively. Some schools also enclose printed materials dealing 
with some aspect of the instructional program or with developments taking 
place in the school system. Letter stuffing of this kind is inexpensive and 
rates high in public relations value. 

Where staff members enjoy numerous contacts with people whom they 
mect on the street and associate with in churches, lodges, and community or- 
ganizations, they have rich opportunities for interpreting the educational 
program, quietly correcting common misunderstandings and distorted views, 
and determining the nature of public opinion at any given time. Unfortun- 
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ately, these contacts are used by some teachers and nonteaching employees 
as outlets for discontent and dissatisfation felt toward fellow workers and 
policies of the administration. Sometimes their criticisms of the educational 
system are more destructive than those of any other group in the comimuv- 
nity. Actually, through a steady barrage of complaints, they condition the 
public mind to think of the schools in the poorest possible terms. Obviously, 
means should be adopted to improve and refine the methods of meeting 
these contacts and increasing their interpretative value. They should be ana- 
lyzed and studied carefully, with each employee sharing fully in the think. 
ing that is done about them. 
SPECIAL SERVICES 

The importance of special school services cannot be underestimated in 
the program of public relations. Designed primarily for the benefit of the 
entire community, these services extend beyond the regular offerings of the 
secondary school. They include a variety of social, recreational, and educa- 
tional activities which enable youth and adults to satisfy avocational inter- 
ests and to work for the improvement of community life. Their value for 
public relations is important in developing understanding of the school. 

In a number of schools, plant facilities are available after regular school 
hours and during vacation periods for extension classes, repairing of farm 
tools and machinery, canning of food, round-tables and debates on current 
public issues, leadership-training programs, athletic contests, plays, concerts, 
and hobbies. Some of these activities are organized and administered by 
school officials, others are directed independently by outside organizations. 

Provision is frequently made for pupil participation in community af- 
fairs. High-school youth join with adults in the study, discussion, and action 
taken in correcting undesirable conditions and supplementing existing fa- 
cilities in recreation and social service fields, Sometimes community improve- 
ment projects are initiated by pupils through regular classroom instruction 
or youth groups are formed which continue under student control until 
some established agency or competent adult leader is willing to take them 
over. Folk festivals are produced in diversified populatign centers as a means 
of breaking down language and religious differences. 

In addition to the youth services carried on in these schools, leadership 
is taken by administrators and teachers in organizing councils of adults for 
the study of community life and the co-ordination of programs undertaken 
by different social agencies and organizations. They have also set up counsel- 
ing centers through which occupational information and guidance services 
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are available to those discharged from the armed forces and war-production 
employment. In a few places similar guidance arrangements have been ex- 
tended to include parents who need assistance in meeting the behavior 
problems of adolescents. Camping and youth hosteling programs, safety 
education, first aid, and film and music libraries are further examples of 
services being undertaken by secondary schools for the benefit of the public. 
They are expressions of a belief that the secondary school must increasingly 
play a more dynamic role in the life of the community. 
APPRAISAL 

In keeping with the purposes of public relations, systematic appraisal 
should be engaged in by members of the staff in order to determine how 
efiectively the program is functioning and what modifications, if any, are 
necded to increase its efficiency. Although there are relatively few objec- 
tive instruments available for measuring results, techniques may be em- 
ployed which reduce the elements of chance and increase the reliability of 
the judgments made. Sample polls of opinion are perhaps the most scientific 
means at our disposal today. They have been used extensively by business 
and industry to obtain measures of public opinion and to ascertain the 
areas of difficulty. Some people have shied away from them either because 
they do not have too much faith in the polling procedure or because they 
are unwilling to spend the money required. It is likely that more will be 
done with sample polls in the future as interest and understanding of pub- 
lic relations in education continues to grow. 

Closely related to the opinion-poll technique are periodic interviews 
with a carefully selected ‘list of laymen representing a balanced cross section 
of the community. Carried on informally, they are usually built around a 
planned series of questions which bring out current attitudes on school af- 
fairs and reflect the shifting nature of public opinion. If these interviews 
are conducted skillfully by trained employees of the school system, they 
can be valuable in appraising the effectiveness of the interpretative program. 

Among other means available for appraisal purposes are the nature, fre- 
quency, and importance of complaints received; comments made by parents 
and taxpayers to employees of the school system; public reactions to pro- 
posals involving changes in school policies; and the attitudes of pupils to- 
ward the school, When the appraisal problem is attacked thoroughly and evi- 
dence is collected from many different situations, a fairly reliable series of 
judgments can be made with regard to the effectiveness of the public re- 


lations program. 
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TOPIC: PLANNING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PLANT 
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Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High School, Bangor, 
Maine; Executive Committee, National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principals. 


School-Plant Essentials for a Functional Program 
RAY L. HAMON 


SCHOOL plant should be beautiful, economical, durable, and fune- 
A tional; and the greatest of these is functional. A functional plant is 
one which has been carefully tailored to fit the contemplated programs of 
school and community activities. 

For purposes of this discussion, we shall consider the secondary school 
as any two or more consecutive grades from seven through fourteen, with 
most of the instructional program organized on a departmental basis with 
close interdepartmental relationships. We shall assume a medium-sized 
comprehensive high school; and shall, from time to time, refer to modi- 
fications for larger and smaller schoois. A minimum effective and efficient 
high school should have three teachers per grade; and it is doubtful if there 
is much to be gained in efficiency and offering by increasing the size beyond 
1500 pupils. At the outset, I wish to acknowledge that this paper has been 
influenced by the Guide for Planning School Plants by the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 

1. The plan of a school plant must consider the comfort, health, and 
safety of all occupants. 

2. The plant must be planned to provide the facilities necessary for 
the efficient and effective accomodation of all phas& of the curricular, 
extracurricular, and community activities for which the plant is intended. 


Mr. Hamon is chief of the School Housing Section of the Division of School 
administration, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 
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3. The various units should be located according to their functional 
relvtionships and special requirements. Each unit or portion of a plant may 
be well planned for its specific purpose, yet if the units are not put together 
with respect to their mutual relationships, the plant as a whole will be un- 
satisfactory. Certain rooms, because of their association, should be planned 
en suite. The noisy units, such as the band room and shops, should be 
located so as not to interfere with quiet zones. 

4. The plant should be planned and assembled in a manner which 
will promote efficient school management. Those units which are used most 
frequently by the public should be located for easy access from streets and 
parking areas. Units requiring delivery service, such as lunchrooms, shops, 
and coal-fired boilers, should be grouped accessible to a service drive from 
a side street. Traffic flow is an important factor in laying out an efficient and 
sale school plant. Corridors, stairs, and entrances and exits should be 
designed in relation to peak loads of traffic to and from the various units 
of the plant. 


5. The entire school plant should be cheerful, attractive, and pleasing. 


The building mass does not need to be symmetrical, but it should have bal- 
ance. An open rather than a massive design, pastel rather than drab colors, 
spacious grounds, and ample fenestration will add much to the general 


attractiveness of a school plant. 

6. A school plant should be planned for economical future adaptations 
to changing requirements. The building can be made more flexible by multi- 
use units, nonbearing partitions, and interchangeable built-in cabinet units. 
The building itself and its placement on the site should provide for future 
additions without destroying the association of related units, traffic-flow 
efficiency, fenestration, and balance. 

7. The plant should be economical in original cost, upkeep, and opera- 
tion, A school district should not create a debt service so heavy that it will 
curtail essential current educational programs. The total plant needs of the 
district should be considered so as to avoid the undue cost of one project 
at the expense of other needed facilities. 

SITES 

There are probably more mistakes, frustrations, and public reactions to 
sites than to any other phase of the entire school-plant program. A - desirable 
tract of land should be selected in a suitable environment where it will be 
conveniently accessible with minimum hazards. The minimum total site area 
for a secondary school should be ten acres plus an additional acre for every 
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100 pupils of ultimate enrollment. Thus, a high school which ultimately 
will enroll 1000 pupils should have at least twenty acres. Site planning for 
buildings, traffic, recreationai areas, and planting is just as importani as 
building planning. 

INSTRUCTION FACILITIES 
Classrooms 

Under this heading will be considered the high-school recitation, ca- 
demic, or interchangeable room as distinguished from the moze higaly spe- 
cialized laboratories and shops. It should not be assumed, however, that 
these spaces are relatively unimportant or that small, bare, boxlike rooms are 
sufficient for the social studies, language arts, and mathematics. Classrooms 
should be learning laboratories. Their size and equipment will depend upon 
class-size policy, teaching methods, programming, and whether or not they 
are to be used as home rooms. 

The conventional standard of 18 square feet per occupant was probably 
<dequate for iecture or recitation rooms equipped with table:-arm chairs. 
The trend, however, has been to lengthen the class period and to use a por- 
iuoa of the period for directed study. This type of classroom procdure re- 
quires more than a tablet-arm tor texts, reference books, and notebooks, 
There is also a tendency toward more informal small group activities within 
ine classroom. Modern classroom practices require informal seating and 
floor areas of twenty-five to thirty square feet per pupil. In small high 
schools, with considerable variation in class size, space utilization can be in- 
creased by providing classrooms of different sizes. 

High-school classrooms should be provided with adequate storage cabi- 
nets and shelves for tcaching supplies, materials, and books. Sufficient eye- 
level tackboard and chalkboard should be provided for the teacning pro- 
gram. Tne chalk and tackboard requirements will vary with subjects and 
methocs, but usualiy 16 to 20 linear feet of each is sufficient. 


In large secondary schools, it is desirable to plan departmental rooms 
en suite, including a conference room and special-materials library. Class- 
100ms should Le furnished with movable seat-desk units or tables and posture 
cuaiis and should be equipped for the audio-visual teaching aids to be used 
in these rooms. 


Science Laboratories 
Rooms and equipment for the natural sciences should be based on the 


contemplated science program. Secondary-school science rooms must pro- 
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vic facilities for teacher demonstration, lecture, pupil experimentation, reci- 
taton, and the use of audio-visual aids. 

Three types of science facilities have been used extensively: (1) one 
roc for demonstration and lecture and another room for pupil experimen- 
tat on and laboratory work; (2) a laboratory in which one area of the room 
is -quipped with tablet-arm chairs and a demonstration desk and another 
ar. equipped with student laboratory tables; and (3) a single laboratory 
equipped with a demonstration desk and one-way-facing science tables so 
that each pupil station may be used for recitation, lecture, demonstration, 
or pupil experimentation for all the usual science activities. The third type 
has proven very satisfactory, especially for all-purpose science rooms in small 
schools with only one science teacher. 

In planning science laboratories, it is essential that the type of equip- 
mcnt and services be determined in time to provide the necessary floor and 
wall connections at the proper locations during basic construction. The floor 
area required must be determined from consideration of the type of labora- 
tory selected and the class size contemplated. A minimum of 30 square feet 
net per pupil is needed in science laboratories exclusive of storage and other 
accessory space. 

There should be adequate storage space for general equipment and 
supplies and for individual materials. Chemical storage should be separate 
from the storage space for apparatus and other supplies. 


Schools offering extensive work in photography may require a labora- 
tory designed especially for that purpose. In small .high schools, the chemi- 
cal storeroom, if equipped with a sink, may also serve as a darkroom for 
photography. In some schoois a small special laboratory is justified for the 
use of the instructor or a select group of students for special experiments. 
Homemaking Education Rooms 

Within the past few years, there has been a definite trend away from 
highly specialized separate laboratories for foods and clothing, toward the 
general all-purpose room planned for teaching all phases of homemaking. 
Such an arrangement is commonly used in the small high school having 
cnly one homemaking teacher. 

The two-room department in which each room is equipped to teach a 
ditferent combination of activities is widely used in medium-sized schools. 
In these departments, one room is usually equipped for teaching all phases 
o! foods; and the other is furnished for teaching all phases of clothing, 
home care of the sick, home furnishing, and child development. Consumer 
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buying and personal and family relationships may be taught in either or 
both rooms. In some two-room-department schools, each room is furnis'ed 
as an all-purpose room. In schools having large enrollments, the dep: tt- 
ment may have three or more rooms, with different rooms equipped ‘or 
teaching specific phases of the program. 

The preferred arrangement of foods equipment is in unit kitchens siini- 
lar to the home kitchen, each equipped for four pupils. The one-room e- 
partment may have from two to four unit kitchens. Rooms equipped only ‘or 
foods and related activities may have from six to eight unit kitchens. A 
minimum of 40 square feet of net floor space per pupil. is necessary. An «ll. 
purpose room for classes of 24 pupils, with adequate storage space anc a 
small accessory room, will need about 1,300 square feet. Equipment can be 
more conveniently arranged if the room is at least 24 feet wide. 

Adequate storage should be provided. Chalkboards and tackboards are 
needed, usually about six to eight linear feet of each. The laundry center 
should include equipment for washing, drying, and ironing. 

Business Education Rooms 

In large high schools, facilities may include separate rooms for book- 
keeping, typing, shorthand, general secretarial training, retailing, and other 
phases of business education. A business-machine laboratory with calculating, 
bookkeeping, and electrical transcription machines is advisable. 

In smaller high schools, it is unnecessary to provide separate rooms for 
each instructional service. Combination business education classrooms and 
laboratories may be equipped with school-size, drop-head typewriter desks 
which render the rooms usable for typing classes as well as classes in other 
business education instruction. Business-education rooms should be provided 
with electrical outlets, filing cases, chalk and tackboards, and appropriately 
designed storage space, They should be acoustically treated. 

Art Rooms 

Art rooms should be located convenient to the homemaking units and 
general shop. About 30 to 35 square feet of net floor space per pupil is 
needed exclusive of storage. Special consideration should be given to lighting 
and decoration. 

This department should be provided with an abundance of storage 
shelves, drawers and cupboards, work counters, filing cabinets, picture files, 
folio trays, unfinished-work storage, book shelves, work sink, large tackboard 
area, small amount of chalkboard, drawing tables, large work tables, ease’s, 
model standards, provision for visual aids, spray outfits, and paper cutters. 
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Pot'ers’ wheels, kilns, and other provisions for clay modeling are also de- 
sirable. The art room should be planned as an informal working laboratory 
rather than a conventional classroom. Provision should be made for display 
of «rt objects both inside and outside the classroom. 

Shops 

School shops house highly specialized activities which require a wide 
range of machinery and equipment. It is very necessary that special consid- 
eration be given to safety of pupils and teachers in shops; including ade- 
quate area for each activity, good general and local lighting, and fire pro- 
tection. School shops should be acoustically treated and isolated so that noise 
will not disturb other school activities. Shops should not be located in base- 
ments. Multilateral and sawtooth sky-lighting are usually desirable in large 
shops. Electricity, water, drainage, heating, and ventilation services should 
be provided. Adequate space for storage of tools, supplies, and materials 
should be provided convenient to the work spaces and delivery areas. Shops 
usually require a minimum of 75 square feet per pupil. 

The function of the general shop is to provide facilities for a wide 
range of activities to acquaint pupils with a number of the industrial arts. 
The general shop should be located on the ground floor or in a separate 
building accessible to service drives. It should be equipped with large doors 
to facilitate the loading and unloading of supplies and equipment. 

Shops for trades and industries, such as auto mechanics, sheet-metal, 
wood-working, electrical trades, radio, plumbing, masonry, aviation, print- 
ing, refrigeration, and air conditioning, all require highly specialized equip- 
ment, Space and equipment can be determined only after careful consider- 
ation is given to the needs of each schoo! and the possible variation in needs 
from year to year. Trade and industrial shops should be provided with suf- 
ficient area for one or several of these specialized activities. The shop should 
be planned so that the equipment may be moved and the use of certain 
areas changed as the changing demands of the program require. 


The shop area may be provided with a connecting classroom, drafting 
room, or a combination class and drafting room. Areas being used for 
highly specialized activities within a large shop may be separated by a tem- 
porary wire-mesh partition or by counters or work benches. Connecting 
wash and locker rooms are essential. It is usually preferable to locate trade 
and industrial shops in a separate building on the high-school campus. 

The work in vocational agriculture requires a classroom and a shop, 
an! both rooms should be adequately lighted for evening classes. It is usu- 
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ally preferable to locate the shop outside of the main building. The s'iop 
floor plan should provide for a woodworking area, a metal working area, ind 
a large open-construction area. Tool and supply cabinets and pupils’ loc'.ers 
should be located along the shop wall or in alcoves. Toilet and washing fa:ili- 
ties and lumber-~torage racks should be provided in connection with the si op, 
Music Rooms 

In recegnition cf the permanent place music is assuming in the sch ols, 
it becomes necessary to plan specific areas to accommodate the music pro- 
gram. It is very desirable to locate music rooms adjoining or near the au- 
ditorium stage. They should not be located in’ basement areas. Convenient 
outside access for community use is desirable. It is essential that all aveas 
devoted to music be in close proximity to and easily accessible from cach 
other. 

Special acoustical treatment is essential for all music rooms. Sound 
from the music department should not interfere with the work in quiet 
areas of the building, but due care must be taken not to reduce the rever- 
beration-period below the point necessary for desirable brilliancy. In addi- 
tion to ceiling and wall treatment, floors should be sound absorbent, and 
doors should be soundproof or double doors should be used to form a sound 
lock. 

Special attention should be given to built-in wal! cases and adequate 
storage for instruments, uniforms, and other equipment for both school and 
ccmmunity groups. Practice rooms are required in connection with the muv- 
sic suite, 

GENERAL FACILITIES 
Library 
The library will require work areas for reading and circulation, work 


room, storage space, conlerence rooms, audio-visual area, and office space 
for the library staft. The seating capacity of a. high-school library can only 
be determined after a careful analysis of the programming of proposed of- 
ferings. In the average high school without study halls, it has been found 
that the library reading room should seat about one sixth of the enrollment. 
The reading room should not seat more than 150. In very large high schools, 
more than one reading room should be provided. 


It is especially important to arrange library tables so readers will sot 
be forced to face windows or other unshielded sources of light. The reading 
centers should be equipped with tables that accommodate not more than six 
readers each with chairs that encourage proper posture. Provision mijht 
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ais» be made for informal reading without a table. The reading center 
sheuld also include a circulation desk, card catalogs, legal-size files, bulletin 
bo:rds, and magazine and newspaper rack. 

At least one foot of open, built-in adjustable bookshelving should be 
provided in the library reading room for every pupil enrolled. A special 
bookcase section with slanting shelves should be designed for display of 
large books and a similar section of special shelves for magazines. 

Space should be provided for a workroom, a librarian’s office, and 
stocks for materials not in current use. In smaller schools, the librarian’s of- 
fie might be combined with the workroom. One or more small rooms 
should be provided for conference, group study, and committees. 

If audio-visual aids are to be used in each schoolroom, the library may 
be the service center for these materials, and should include a room for au- 
dio-visual-material storage, screening, and listening, with a minimum total 
space of one classrom. . 

Combined school and community libraries require expansion of all areas 
to meet the needs of adults as well as students. The combination school- 
community library should be located on the first floor with outside entrance 
to adult reading room. 

Auditorium and Stage 

The auditorium sometimes has to serve a combination of functions such 
as theatre, assembly, cafeteria, gymnasium, study hall, social room, and 
classrooms. The following recommendations assume that the theatre and as- 
sembly functions are the only ones to be served by the auditorium. 

The size of the auditorium will be governed by the size of the school, 
policies and program, and extent of community use. From the standpoint of 
school use alone, a little theatre of 400 to 600 capacity and an adequate 
stage may have much greater functional value than a large auditorium. Oc- 
cusional needs for large crowds may be met by other community facilities 
o: by temporary conversion of the gymnasium. 

The auditorium should be on the ground floor with direct grade exits 

om both rear and stage ends. It should be located with respect to areas 
related use such as music and speech. 

Two large dressing rooms equipped with benches, costume racks, lock- 
crs and toilet facilities are desirable, but easily accessible classrooms and 

neral toilet rooms may serve as dressing rooms. The- stage’ should be: lo- 
.ited so that one side at least is directly accessible from the corridors or ad- 
cent rooms without passing through the body of the auditorium. A stage 
epth of 28 or 30 feet is desirable. Wing area should be ample, with the 
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combined unobstructed area of the two wings equal to the width of «he 
proscenium opening times the stage depth. There should be wide doors to 
corridor or outside for moving large properties. The width of the prosce- 
nium opening should be at least 24 feet, and, for large auditoriums, 30 ‘cet 
is usually satisfactory. If footlights are used, they should be of the disappcar- 
ing type. Connections should be installed for sound movies with a speal.er 
cable from near the screen to the projector. For large stages, a gridiron is 
desirable but not necessary. Orchestra pits are not recommended. An un- 
seated section of flat floor next to the stage will provide orchestra space. Pro- 
vision should be made for the storage of stage properties. Natural light is 
not necessary, but special attention should be given to acoustical treatmeat. 


Indoor Physical Education Facilities 

It is not educationally sound to construct a gymnasium for basketball 
aione with primary consideration for the maximum number of spectators. 
It is essential, however, to provide sufficient space for a good physical edu- 
cation program for all of the pupils. In many schools this requires more 
than one gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is the main workshop of the physical education plant. 


It should be a large well-ventilated and well-lighted room. Its various uses 
will determine its dimensions. A room 76 feet by 96 feet will accommodate 
a regulation basketball court, saftey zones, and folding bleachers for 500. 
This space can be utilized as two cross courts or teaching areas when 
bieachers are closed. If this space is not sufficient for the physical education 
program, a second gymnasium without bleachers is probably the best so- 
lution. 

The gymnasium should be located at the ground-floor level. It should 
be an integral part of the school plant and readily accessible to pupils and 
public, but located so as not to cause noise interferences in quiet areas. 
Windows should be placed 12 feet or more above the floor and arranged so 
that pupils using the basketball back stops during the day will not be 
looking into the light. - 

Gymnasium floors should be resilient and nonslippery. Hardwood floors 
laid over a subfloor supported by sleepers is the best gymnasium floor for 
general use. Floors should be laid in such a.way as to provide subfloor ven- 
tilation. Acoustical treatment is strongly recommended, 


An office with lavatory, toilet, and shower should be provided for in- 
structors of each sex. Equipment and apparatus rooms should be located 
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nea: the instructors’ offices and provided with double doors for ease in mov- 
ing large equipment. 

The greatest deficiency in physical education plant planning has been 
the lack of adequate locker and shower facilities. A modern physical educa- 
tio: plant must provide a locker for the gymnasium clothing of each pupil 
in the school, accessible to the gymnasium and to outdoor play areas. Lock- 
ers and showers should not be relegated to basement areas, but should be 
on the gymnasium-floor level whenever possible. Probably the most satisfac- 
tory method of handling gymnasium clothing is to provide enough street- 
clothing lockers to accommodate the largest class, and a small gymnasium- 
clothing locker for each pupil using the facility. 

Showers must be provided near the lockers. A drying room at the exit 
from the showers is necessary to keep the locker-room floor dry. The towel 
room should open into the drying room. Common shower rooms and gang 
showers are recommended for boys, with one shower head provided for each 
four in the class. The tendency is to provide similar facilities for girls. Floors 
of locker, shower, and drying rooms should be of nonslip tile or other non- 
absorptive material. Toilets, team rooms, laundries, suit-drying rooms, and 
storage space should be provided in accordance with the size of the school, 
and its policies. 

A swimming pool is a valuable adjunct to a modern health and physica! 
education program. It is recommended where funds are available for its 


proper construction and operation. 


Lunchrooms 
School lunchrooms should be planned so as to provide for the natural 


flow of raw and prepared materials with the minimum crossing of paths 
and confusion. The following processes are involved: receiving and storing 
food, preliminary preparation, preparation, service, dining, dish-washing and 
housekeeping, disposal of wastes, and managing. Provision must be made 
for maintaining sanitary conditions and for the comfort and convenience ot 
employees. 

The school lunchroom should be located on the first floor and accessible 
to a service driveway. It should be accessible to the school building by cor- 
rivors, or by a covered passageway if a separate building. It should be easily 
accessible to the public for evening and vacation use by adults without the 
necessity of opening the entire school building. 

The size of the service and dining areas depends upon the maximum 
nomber to be seated at one. time, while the size of the storage and food- 
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preparative areas depends upon the total daily meal load. From ten to tw lye 
square feet per pupil is required for comfortable dining room seating. ‘ne 
counter will normally serve a dining room of about 200 seats. The kit  ien 
area will usually require about 11% square feet per meal load, with a ‘tal 
minimum ot 300 square feet. 

If the dining area is separated by a sound-proof partition from the ‘ood 
preparation and service area, it can be used for a number of other purposes; 
such as, audio-visual room, music room, large group study, banquets, «nd 
social programs. If, however, the lunchroom is to be used for other j ur- 
poses, storage space should be provided for the special equipment and :na- 
terials used in the other activities. 


Health Unit 
Minimum health facilities should include a waiting room and an exaini- 


nation room. Other facilities highly desirable are a nurse’s room, dressing 
booths, rest rooms, denta! clinic, doctor’s office, and a health classroom. 
Sanitary Facilities 

Every school should be provided with adequate and properly located 
toilet and washing facilities. Many schcols are equipped with an excess ot 
toilet fixtures, but few schools have sufficient space for washing and “primp- 


ing,” Connecting “powder rooms” are desirable in connection with girls’ 


toilet rooms. 
ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITIES 

A waiting room should be provided where it will be easily accessible to 
the general public as well as the school. It should communicate directly 
with the general office. It is good practice to separate this space from the 
general offices by a service counter. In large schools, it is suggested that the 
public space be separated from the pupil waiting space. 

A general office is essential for the clerical and administrative func- 
tions of the school. This space should have the necessary equipment, furni- 
ture, and electric control stations for efficient operation. A fire-prooi vault 
is essential. 

The principal’s private office should be ample in “Size for small group 
conferences. It should communicate directly with the general office, the 
public space, and the corridor. It should be designed for privacy without 
being inaccessible or uninviting. 

Offices are necessary for the guidance counselors. A few conference 
rooms are desirable for small groups of pupils, teachers, parents, and com- 
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munity-group committees. A teachers’ workroom is required. It should be 
equipped with typewriters, duplicating machine, work tables, and profes- 
sional books and materials. 
Adequately equipped rest rooms are needed for both pupils and faculty, 
Every school needs facilities for the custodial staff. These facilities 
should include a small office, workshop, toilet and wash room, and ample 


storage space for tools and supplies. 
















The Development of Educational Specifications 
in Planning the Secondary-School Plant 
JOHN H. HERRICK 










T the very beginning of this discussion, I should like to make clear cer- 
tain definitions and assumptions underlying my remarks. First, let me 
comment on the term “educational” as used in the title. Obviously, this term 
has reference to the teaching activities that go on in the classrooms, shops, and 
laboratories of the school. It also covers, with no particular straining of its us- 
ual meanings, such aspects of the school program as student organizations, ath- 
letics, and assemblies, which in the better schools are considered to be integral 
parts of the total instructional program. The inclusion of adult classes, lectures, 
and discussion groups is also open to little debate. Beyond these, I should like 
to include, for purposes of this discussion, all of the community activities, of 
whatever nature, which are to be housed in the school building, including those 
which are not educational in the strictest sense of the term. The job of the 
school building planner, whether he be educator or architect, is to provide suit- 
able facilities for all of the activities that are to take place in the building with- 
out regard to whether they fit nicely into the category of “educational” activ- 
ities. 

The very inclusion of a discussion of educational specifications in a pro- 
gram on planning secondary-school buildings stems from one of the most im- 
portant assumptions in the whole field of school-plant planning; namely, that 
the building should be designed in terms of the activities which it is intended 
to house. This is very elementary, to be sure, but we find at every turn that 
the functioning of our educational programs is cramped by existing building 
limitations of one kind or another. Some of these are the product of inadequate 
or incompetent planning prior to evaluation. Many of these, however, are the 
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result of subsequent changes in the educational program. This serves to call 
attention to the need for taking a long look into the future when we prepare 
to build. A school building must be designed not only to facilitate the operation 
of the present program but must also be readily adaptable to the needs of the 


future. 
SPEED MAY BE COSTLY 


Another assumption which I make is that better school buildings will 
result and that better use will be made of these buildings if the people who are 
to use them have an opportunity to participate in determining the facilities to 
be provided. The teachers and principals who use the existing facilities from 
day to day and the other staff members who operate and use these facilities 
are generally more aware of the defects and shortcomings that should be 
avoided in new buildings than any architect or superintendent will ordinarily 
be. Parents and other adults who use the school facilities frequently will be 
able to suggest many ways in which these facilities could be made more serv- 
iceable. Pupils, too, with their refreshing immunity to the blinding effects of 
tradition, can make significant contributions in many planning situations. 
Even if the superintendent and architect working alone could design the ideal 


building in terms of a forward-looking educational philosophy, there would be 
a strong likelihood that the improved facilities would not be used to maximum 
advantage because principals and teachers would not be as fully aware of the 
potentialities as they would be if they had shared in the planning. 


The path from the inception of the idea of erecting a new building to the 
final acceptance of the completed new structure by the board of education is 
a long and torturous one. First should come a careful survey to determine the 
need for a building and the approximate location, size, and cost. After these 
basic decisions have been made, the site must be selected and the facilities to 
be provided in the building must be at least tentatively decided before the 
architect can make much progress in the development of a workable plan. 
Upon completion of the architect’s plans and their acceptance by the board of 
education, the job is ready to be put out for bids for the actual construction 
work. Except on very small and simple projects, it can be expected that three 
or four years will elapse between the decision to build and the completion of 


the project. 

One not uncommon way of shortening this time in order to have the 
building ready for early occupancy is to curtail or eliminate the period devoted 
to educational planning. The building may be designed to house the existing 
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program with little thought as to other needs not now met or as to possible 
future changes. Or, the architect may simply be told to design a building for 
so many pupils with the assumption that he will know what facilities to pro- 
vide. When we realize that a new school building erected today will probably 
be in use in the year 2000 or perhaps 2025, when we think of the thousands of 
pupils whose educational welfare will be significantly affected by the build- 
ing facilities now to be erected, and when we consider the magnitude of the 
public investment, the question of a few months more or less in the time 
devoted to planning and erecting the building does not appear very important. 
Certainly this is a case where haste makes waste. 





















FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Early in the process of determining the educational specifications for a 
new building must come a consideration of the types of services to be pro- 
vided. After seeking such advice and counsel as seems appropriate, including 
the recommendations of the professional staff, the board of education should 
decide and set forth clearly for the guidance of the architect and other building 
planners its policies in regard to the groups to be served and the general na- 
ture of the services to be offered. Will the program for young people be con- 
fined to those usually offered in classrooms, shops, and laboratories, or will 
work experience and camping be added as educational experiences? Will the 
high school be extended upward through the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
or a separate junior college be established? Will adult classes be offered, and 
in what subjects and for what groups? Will the board of education undertake 
to provide space for public gatherings, for public library use, for a community 
cannery, for a public recreation center, or for'a health clinic? Will the school 
operate a lunchroom, and will the lunchroom be available for community use? 
The completed building will reflect answers to questions such as these, 
whether they are actually discussed or not. It is far better to have them 
brought out into the open for analysis and decision early in the game 
than to have them crop up at an awkward time later in the program or to 
have them answered by default. 

In seeking answers to some of the foregoing questions, the board of edu- 
cation will find itself at times in a quandary. Who can say, for example, that the 
community will actually provide junior college services ten years or twenty 
years from now, and, in the absence of a definite answer, how can suitable 
plans for present construction be made? In such cases, the answer would seem 
clearly to be to lay out roughly the entire ultimate plant including all facilities 
likely to be needed in the future, and then to omit from the initial structure 
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or structures those portions of the ultimate plant for which immediate need 
does not exist. This type of planned expansibility of plant is essential <ven 
though the initial construction seems to be adequate for all future needs, 
since no one can predict with certainty what the future will bring. The loca. 
tion of the building on the site, the size and layout of the mechanical fa- 
cilities, and the arrangement of trafficways and other facilities should always 
be planned with a clear understanding of where future additions can be 


placed. 


Departmentalization 

In addition to planning the services that are to be provided, it is necessary 
to give attention to details of how these services are to operate. Within the 
area of services to youth, for example, we need to give thought to the de- 
partmental organization. Will we retain pretty largely a pattern of complete 
departmentalization, or will we move toward some sort of program in which 
departmental lines are lowered or eliminated? This has significance in the 
planning of the facilities within the classroom. For example, a room designed 
to house a seventh-grade class of English, social studies, and mathematics com- 
bined would be equipped differently and would have somewhat greater and 
more varied storage facilities than one designed for any one of these sub- 
jects alone. Requirements for chalkboard and tackboard would also be dif- 


ferent. 

Assuming a continuation of the departmental pattern, at least to a sub- 
stantial degree, we must give attention to possible shifts in emphasis. If science, 
for example, should become more extensively required or more frequently 
elected, more science rooms would be needed. Home economics and industrial 
arts might grow in popularity. These possibilities call for planned flexibility 
within the building. A good school building will have within it many in- 
structional spaces that are designed for easy conversion from one use to an- 


other. 


Type of Daily Schedule ae 

The type of daily schedule to be followed also has bearing on the plans 
for a new building. A six-period schedule, for instance, will require less li- 
brary space, less study-hall space, and more classrooms than an eight-period 
schedule for the same number of pupils. Before the final instructions are given 
to the architect, someone must compute the number of rooms needed of each 
type, and he must do this on the basis of an estimated pupil enrollment, an 
assumed course of study, and an assumed daily schedule. The necessity of 
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maling such decisions obviously injects an element of rigidity, but this is 
unavoidable. Again, the planning of a flexible structure is the only answer. 
For example, study halls can be designed for easy conversion into classrooms, 
ané both the study halls and library can be planned for future expansion 


into adjoining classrooms. 


Methods of Teaching 

The methods of teaching to be employed are at the very ‘heart of the 
building planning process. If most of the teaching from the pupil’s side of the 
desk consists of listening, reading, and reciting, a relatively small room with 
rather simple equipment will suffice. If the reading done within the classroom 
is not confined to the textbook, additional space may have to be provided for 
the storage of supplementary reading materials. If supervised study is carried 
on in classrooms, space will have to be provided for dictionaries and other fre- 
quently used reference books. The use of displays on tables, in cases, or on 
tackboards are other modifications of the traditional textbook-recitation type 
of teaching that must be considered in planning the classrooms. 


When any substantial break is made with the more traditional classroom 
procedures, the implications for the school plant are more far reaching. Let us 
assume, for example, a social studies class in which pupils work in small 
groups or committees on certain problems. The classroom must be large enough 
to permit a dispersal of these groups so as to avoid interference with one an- 
other, and the problem of noise must be dealt with by proper acoustical 
treatment. Storage for a greater variety of materials will be necessary. Also, the 
library must be planned to accommodate these groups when they find it ad- 
vantageous to work there. This requires not only more space in the library 
reading rooms but also small conference rooms in the library suite where groups 
of pupils may read and talk together without disturbing other library users. 

Other examples of the relationship between the kind of teaching and the 
kind of building are found in the science field. Reliance vpon experiments 
by pupils will require different facilities than the extensive use of demonstra- 
tions with only occasional experiments by pupils. In the field of biology, the 
sime type of difference exists between the use of individual microscopes by 
pupils and the use of a projection microscope by the teacher. The choice of 
methods in these cases determines the type of equipment, the amount and 
tvpe of storage space, and to some extent the size of room. 


Another consideration in the field of science is the manner of scheduling 
|. oratory periods. If it is desired to maintain a fair degree of freedom to shift 
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from laboratory work to recitation, and vice versa, as indicated by the needs 
of the class at the moment, it is necessary either to provide a laboratory and 
a recitation room for each teacher or to provide a combination laboratory-re- 
citation room with equipment adapted to such dual use. If, on the other hand, 
there is to be a rigid schedule of laboratory and recitation periods, the labor:- 
tory and recitation rooms might be shared by two teachers working on an 
alternating schedule, or at least a single recitation room might serve two 
laboratories. 

An increasingly important aspect of the teaching procedures of the better 
secondary schools is the use of motion pictures, slides, and other audio-visual 
aids. In designing a building, it is necessary to decide whether to plan for the 
use of these aids in practically all classrooms or in only a few places in the 
building. It is also necessary to decide how and where the films, projectors, 
and the like are to be housed, serviced, and distributed. The extent and na- 
ture of the use of radios, public address systems, and perhaps of television 


pose similar problems. 


Activities Program 

Student councils and other student organizations are increasingly con- 
sidered as parts of the instructional program of the school. As such, they 
should be housed in ways that will best promote their effectiveness. Atten- 
tion will need to be given in the planning of the modern secondary-schoo! 
building to the provision of a meeting place for the student council, of work- 
rooms for the staffs of the school publications, and of other spaces 
as indicated by the nature of the activities program. 


As one last example in the field of instruction for youth let us look at 
athletics. A program confined largely to interscholastic sports for boys will 
require relatively simple facilities for the accommodation of teams. If, on the 
other hand, an extensive program of intramural competition is contemplated, 
this policy shoud be reflected in the size and arrangement of the locker rooms, 
shower rooms, and other facilities. Consideration also will have to be given 
to interscholastic and intramural programs for girls, and plans made accord- 
ingly. - 

EXTENSIVE CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING IS ESSENTIAL 

Thus we find at every turn that the nature of the educational services to 
be provided for youth, the manner of organizing and presenting the program, 
and the procedures used in the classrooms have a bearing on the kind of 
building to be erected. The examples used are perhaps the most obvious ones, 
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but a searching scrutiny into every nook and cranny of the present and prob- 

able future educational program needs to be made in preparing the educational 


specifications upon which the architect will base his plans. 


1948] 


The foregoing comments have dealt largely with the instructional program 
for youth. All that has been said with regard to the implications of the pro- 
gram and the nature of its operation for planning the building facilities is 
equally applicable to the planning of those parts of the building to be used by 
adults. Differences in the character of the activities will require somewhat 
different answers, but the planning principles are identical. Each anticipated 
type of adult use must be analyzed and its building implications must be ex- 
amined. Again, planned expansibility and flexibility of the structure will be 
the best answer in some cases. 

The manner in which these analyses of the educational program are to be 
made will depend upon local conditions. It has already been stated that teach- 
ers and other employees, pupils, and the adults of the community should have 
an opportunity to participate. While it is obviously impossible to have so 
many diverse groups making decisions, they can all make valuable suggestions 
to be considered by some individual or group acting as a co-ordinating agency. 
In a large school or school system, it will probably be advisable to organize 
the participants into committees. One pattern in common use is to have a se- 
ries of special committees dealing with particular types of facilities and then 
some over-all committee to co-ordinate the reports of the special committees. 
Examples of the types of special committees in mind would include a com- 
mittee on lunchroom facilities and a committee on science rooms. 

In undertaking their work, it is well for these committees to make an 
idealistic approach, even though they know that available funds will not per- 
mit the realization of all their hopes. If the elimination of desired features is 
postponed, it is likely that many of them can be retained that otherwise might 
be lost, or that inexpensive provision can be made for the later addition of 
certain facilities that are out of reach at the time of initial construction. 


The effectiveness of any such program of staff and lay participation in 
school-plant planning depends in a large measure upon the leadership of the 
superintendent or the administrative officer to whom the responsibility is dele- 
gated. He must organize early for such participation so that there is time for 
maturing of judgments and possibly for some experimentation before final 
decisions have to be made. Certainly, there should be ample time to deal with 
the many educational questions involved before the architect answers them 


incidentally but decisively. 
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Costs and Financing Procedures 
WILLIAM G. ECKLES 


N studying school building costs in recent months as compared to former 

costs, I have found two tabulations of cost data which give a broad per- 
spective. The first tabulation is an unpublished one prepared by Dr. N. E, 
Viles of the U. S. Office of Education. This tabulation which uses an index of 
100 for 1913 gives the comparable index for each year from 1903 to 1947. I: is 
the purpose of these cost indices to reflect the average annual cost of all types 
of construction, as estimated from reports of construction contracted. The Viles 
tabulation follows in Table I. 

TABLE I. INDEX OF SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS 





Year Cost Index 
1933 — 170.18 
1934 — 198.09 
1935 — 195.22 


Year Cost Index Year Cost Index 
1903 — 93.80 1918 — 189.20 
1904 — 87.40 1919 — 198.42 
1905 — 90.50 1920 — 251.28 





1906 — 95.10 
1907 — 100.55 
1908 — 97.20 
1909 — 90.20 
1910 — 96.33 
1911 — 93.43 
1912 — 90.70 
1913 — 100.00 
1914 — 88.56 
1915 — 90.20 
1916 — 129.58 
1917 — 181.24 


1921 — 201.81 
1922 — 174.45 
1923 — 214.07 
1924 — 215.36 
1925 — 206.68 
1926 — 208.03 
1927 — 206.24 
1928 — 206.78 
1929 — 207.02 
1930 — 202.85 
1931 — 181.10 
1932 — 156.97 


1936 — 206.66 
1937 — 236.57 
1938 — 235.74 
1939 — 235.00 
1940 — 241.96 
1941 — 257.84 
1942 — 276.30 
1943 — 289.95 
1944 — 298.64 
1945 — 307.74 
1946 — 345.74 





The second tabulation referred to was prepared by Colonel E. H. Boeckh 
and Associates, 1406 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Colonel Boeckh and 
his associates maintain an extensive organization, the business of which is to 
get information on construction costs, especially for the appraisal of buildings. 
Reports on labor and material costs, et cetera, are made for 30 areas of the 
United States each 30 days and for 110 areas each 90 days. The Boeckh indexes 
may be used with the Boeckh Manual of Appraisals for various purposes. For 
example, eleven types of school construction are given with information as to 
what each type costs per cubic foot on the average in theUnited States for the 
period 1926-1929 for which the national index of 100 was given. The Boeckh 
index for any other year may be applied to get the average cost of that type of 
construction for that year. In a similar manner costs for areas may be calcu- 
lated. There is a wide variation in costs in different areas and the Boeckh re- 


William G. Eckles, Professor of School Administration at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, died in January, 1948. 
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pors give data on these variations. The tabulation of the Boeckh indexes for 
19) |-1947 for three major classifications of construction are given in Table II. 
TABLE II. BOECKH INDEX OF BUILDING COSTS 


Yeur Residence Apartments, Common Year Residence Apartments, Common 
Hotels, Schools Hotels, Schools 
Office Buildings Office Buildings 

19!0 55.9 54.6 56.7 1931 94.4 94.3 95.1 
19/1 55.2 53.7 55.8 1932 79.9 80.4 81.9 
1912 56.5 54.6 56.6 1933 80.0 82.6 83.9 
1913 54.5 54.8 56.7 1934 87.3 91.2 91.7 
1914 54.8 54.0 55.3 1935 84.5 89.3 89.8 
1915 56.2 55.3 57.0 

1916 59.8 62.1 66.0 1936 88.5 92.8 93.5 
1917 69.9 74.5 80.3 1937 98.4 103.3 104.4 
1918 83.2 84.7 88.4 1938 101.1 107.1 107.6 
1919 96.7 96.3 97.4 1939 103.0 108.4 108.5 
1920 124.7 123.1 121.5 1940 106.7 110.3 110.6 
1921 100.2 98.9 99.3 1941 115.1 115.5 116.0 
1922 92.2 92.8 92.0 1942 121.8 121.9 122.0 
1923 103.3 102.6 102.8 1943 127.3 126.6 126.7 
1924 101.8 102.3 102.4 1944 138.7 135.5 135.6 
1925 101.0 101.6 101.7 1945 148.0 143.8 143.3 
1926 101.8 102.4 102.4 1946 164.0 158.6 157.7 
1927 100.4 101.0 101.2 1947-Jul. 198.3 186.3 185.0 
1928 100.7 101.5 101.3 1947-Aug. 200.5 189.7 188.2 
1929 105.1 103.9 104.2 1947-Dec. 209.4 196.0 194.6 
1930 102.5 102.2 102.7 


These indices show that in 1920 construction costs were almost two and 
one-half times as great as in 1913. After 1920, costs dropped. The period 1923 
to 1930 found a fairly stabie building market with costs 20 per cent lower than 
in 1920. In the period of the depression, costs dropped from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent from the 1923 to 1930 level. The lowest was 20 per cent for 1932. 
The Boeckh index for 1932 for apartments, hotels, schools, and office build- 
ings was 80.4. Since that year it has increased steadily through December, 
1947. In 1937 it reached 103.3. It is interesting to note the increase here from 
year to year since 1937 as shown below in Table A and taken from Table II. 

TABLE A. INCREASES IN BUILDING COSTS 














Year Apartments, Hotels, Schools, and Office Buildings 


1938 107.1 

1939 108.4 

1940 110.3 

1941 115.5 

1942 121.9 

1943 126.6 

1944 135.5 An increase of 8.9 over 1943 
1945 143.8 An increase of 8.3 over 1944 
1946 158.6 An increase of 4.8 over 1945 
1947 (July) 186.3 An increase of 27.7 over 1946 
1947 (Dec.) 196.0 An increase of 9.7 over July 1947 
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The cost index for December, 1947, was 37.4 points or 18 per cent hivher 
than the 1946 index. The Boeckh indices are based on labor and materials 
costs with 27.4 per cent added for contractor’s profit, insurance, and other 
costs. However, beginning in the period of the recent war, actual costs have 
been greater than estimated costs of real values as Boeckh indices show them. 
Colonel Boeckh advises that this excess will probably average or exceed 15 per 
cent at this time. Of course, there is no way to foretell what such a cost wil! be 
on a single contract. However, according to Boeckh reports, this is an iten: of 
cost which is not represented in building values even though labor and mate- 


rial costs are very high. 
COMMENTS FROM SCHOOL-BUILDING OFFICIALS 


In order to supplement cost information secured from sources mentioned, 
information was requested from several school-building officials in various 
parts of the country. A summary of some of the replies follows: 


1. From Thomas J. Higgins, Chicago, typical elementary-school construc- 
tion cost in: 
1940—40.3c per cubic foot 1947 (July) —97.0c per cubic foot 
1946—84.3c per cubic foot 1947 (Dec.) —95.9c per cubic foot 
2. From W. F. Clapp, State Departmnt of Education, Lansing, Michi- 
gan: 
Fire-resistive school construction is costing from 90 cents to $1.20 per cubic foot 
in Michigan. I believe these costs are about three times those of 1940 and are up 25 
per cent over those of a year ago. — 
3. From Paul Cooper, Supervisor of New Scchool Construction, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland: 


‘Fairmont Heights Elementary School—8 classrooms, auditorium, and 
cafeteria ...July 1947—59c per cubic foot 


Laurel High School—6 classroom addition ........: August 1947—73c per cubic foot 

Landover Hills Elementary School—10 classrooms June 1947—73c per cubic foot 

Oxon Hill High School—15 classrooms, ete. ....August 1947—80.7c per cubic foot 

Upper Marlboro High School—15 classrooms, etc. Sept. 1947—88.6c per cubic foot 

In 1940 we built a new elementary school consisting of eight classrooms, audi- 
torium, etc., at less than 15 cents per cubic foot. In construction, this building com- 
pares reasonably well with Fairmont Heights mentioned above. 

In 1942 we constructed four eight-classroom buildings for approximately 
24 cents per cubic foot. - 

4. From H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of School Buildings of Wisconsin: 

Cubic foot costs have been from 80 cents to $1.05. Elementary schools run from 
$15,000 to $25,000 per room depending on scope and facilities. High schools cost 
from $1200 to $1500 per pupil. 

These buildings cost frem 32 cents to 42 cents per cubic foot in 1938-39. Two 
years ago the cost was 55 cents to 66 cents per cubic foot, and one year ago ‘he 
cost was 65 cents to 72 cents. 
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5. From Don Essex,’ Director, Division of Buildings and Grounds, New 


Yo°k State: 
School A—1940—29 classrooms, etc., 30c per cubic foot 
School B—July 1941—26 classrooms, etc., 43 per cubic foot 
School C—May 1946—16 classrooms, etc., 74c per cubic foot 
School D—April 1947-—16 classrooms, etc., $1.14 per cubic foot 
School E—April 1947—16 classrooms, etc., $1.11 per cubic foot 
School F—December 1947—27 classrooms, etc., 89c per cubic foot 
School G—December 1947—25 classrooms, etc., 90c per cubic foot 


ARE CONSTRUCTION COSTS PROHIBITIVE? 


Construction costs are very high, much higher than they have ever been 
beiore. The questions are asked, “Will construction costs stop advancing?” 
“When will construction costs begin to drop?” I have discussed these ques- 
tions with people who are responsible for large construction programs, who are 
in the business of reporting costs, and who are interested professionally in the 
answers to these questions. While no one can answer either question conclu- 
sively, the following suggestions seem reasonable. At this time no indication of 
a probable reduction soon in school-construction costs is seen. There appears to 
be no basis for a hope that labor costs will decline soon. In some areas, the costs 
of some materials were increased because of increased freight rates. There 
should be some improvement in the materials market as soon as industry can 
supply demands. 

It is estimated that new public elementary- or secondary-school plants 
needed now in the U. S. would cost $11,000,000,000. No sound estimate of 
construction needs in residential housing, apartments, office buildings, indus- 
trial plants, and many other types is available. It is a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that the tremendous construction needs of the United States greatly ex- 
ceed the supply of skilled labor, and at this time the supply of materials. It ap- 
pears likely that construction costs will remain at present high levels or pessibly 
advance for another five years at least. 

In the January, 1948, edition of The Nations Schools, there is a summary 
of a panel discussion held in Chicago in November at a meeting of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards. The title is “Build Schools Now, If Needed.” 


If we wait five years, for costs to come down, how are we to house the influx of 
new pupils? Present low interest rates will help to offset the high cost of building, 


Illinois group told. 
Why delay construction? Build now, or tin portables soon will rise in every 


1The specifications especially for finish for buildings F and G were not comparable to those of the 


otver buildings listed by Mr. Essex. 
“School Life, January, 1948. ‘‘Educational Plant Needs,"’ p. 29. 
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schoolyard to take care of the 50 per cent jump in enrollment the statisticians pre lict 
for 1952. 

How can we build when costs are so outrageous? 

The answer to that one is that costs are not going to drop much in the next ‘ive 
years. Moreover, high costs are somewhat offset by low interest rates. Two per «ent 
interest on a bond issue can bring a big saving over four or five per cent in a tweity- 
year period. 

The foregoing advice is the consensus of a speakers’ panel on construction veld 
at a meeting of the Illinois Association of School Boards and the Illinois Associaiion 
of School Administrators in Chicago, November 17 and 18. The five members of ‘he 
panel more or less agreed on the following trends in school construction: 

1. Master planning now precedes construction. The individual building and 
classroom are being designed around future plans for the curriculum, and the curricu- 
lum is being based on community needs. 

2. In schoolhouse planning of today, parents, teachers, and pupils give their 
ideas of what they want, as well as the administrator, architect, and board members, 

3. Modular construction methods are being employed; old and new construction 
materials are being used in the simplest possible way for greater beauty. 

4. One-story elementary schools are being built for easy relation between the 
indoors and outdoors. The larger roof cost is offset by substitution of lighter and less 
fire-resistant materials and by lack of stairways. 

5. More floor area is being allowed for the activity type of program. Since twenty- 
five square feet of floor area is needed for each pupil, the long narrow classroom 
must go; a room nearly square is the choice. 

6. Panels of directional glass block are being considered for outside classroom 
walls so as to utilize the full value of natural lighting. 

7. Fluorescent and incandescent lighting are equally well regarded for artificial 
lighting, but the day of the indirect fixture is gone forever. 

8. In classroom finish, walls, ceilings, dadoes, floors, and desk surfaces are being 
kept light to control the brightness ratio between the child’s visual task and his sur- 
roundings. These light finishes require good maintenance. 

9, In heating and ventilating, there is no single trend. 

10. In classrooms, the great need in both new and old buildings is for audio-visual 
installations. 

Members of the panel were Wallace Green and Claire Gleason, board presidents 
of Waukegan and Grayslake, Illinois, respectively; Charles Behrensmeyer, architect, 
Quincy, Illinois; Tom Higgins, building consultant, Chicago; and N. E. Viles, special- 
ist in school-plant management, U. S. Office of Education. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN EFFECTIVE 

The only sound conclusion then seems to be, if schools are needed’ now: 
do not defer their construction because of hopes for reduced costs. Financing 
an adequate school program is of major concern to the school administrator. 
In unusual times when construction costs are higher than ever before, school 
administrators and their school boards have here a more difficult problein 


than before. It is easy for the conservatives to wax eloquent on the theme “Con- 
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stri'ction costs are too high; this building program should be deferred.” “Our 
school district or county cannot afford to spend so much for this school build- 

’ What is the answer to this argument? The following suggestions have 
bec — in some cases. 

. School construction is high, but everything costs more. Many costs are 
mu. — in proportion than school construction. 

. Interest rates on school bonds are lower. Some school bonds have sold 
at interest rates of one per cent or less. On an issue of $1,000,000 of twenty-year 
serial bonds, a saving of one per cent in the interest rate results in a saving of 
$1('5,000 in total interest. paid. Often the interest rate required for school 
bonds has been two, three, or more per cent lower than in former years when 
school construction costs were low. 

3. The per-pupil cost of modern school buildings is higher than ever be- 
fore for several reasons. Modern school buildings are more than traditional 
classrooms with a gymnasium and an auditorium. Modern school buildings, 
highly adapted to the needs of a modern program of education, must provide 
much more area per pupil. Instead of the traditional 23 foot by 30 foot class- 
room for primary grades, there must be included a laboratory or workroom 
adjacent to the classroom, and the classroom must be large enough for many 
activities. Often there is included a play court or an outdoor classroom. Special 
facilities for physical education, audio-visual education, art, and science are 
some of the musts in a modern elementary school. Facilities for food prepara- 
tion and service cost more than ever before because more adequate facilities 
must be provided. Many more important features might be mentioned. 

4. The type of construction often required today is more expensive than 
that usually required in former years. Many communities demand the finest 
fire-resistive construction. Great emphasis is given to permanent construction. 

It is encouraging to note that co-operative community planning is being 
employed more widely and more effectively than ever before. High costs and 
unusual conditions present an added challenge to our school leadership. High 
type, well-directed co-operative planning is effective in many respects in meet- 
ing this challenge. When a well-chosen committee, representing the school 
stall, community organizations, taxpayers, and others to reflect the life and 
interests of the community, works with the school administration in planning 
a program of education, it is then the community’s program. Co-operative 
planning offers several advantages. 

The school administration is assisted tremendously in determining what 
the program of education for the community should be as well as what the 
community wants its school program to be. In this planning process, the com- 
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munity finds itself with reference to its schools. It learns what a satisfac ory 
school program must include, and what services and facilities must be provi Jed 
for that program. The interest of lay groups in improved school facilities ‘ill 
overcome conservatism in school boards and other fiscal boards. Often the rost 
conservative board members seem to take the best pride in “carrying bond 
elections” and completing building programs after they become convii ced 
finally that the community wants and will pay for the necessary faciliies, 

A few weeks ago, I sat in a school-board meeting in a very fine little ity. 
The session was long and turbulent. The president of the board, a ban <er, 
stated that the community was a conservative community and that it would 
not approve bonds in an amount sufficient to finance the building prog:am 
under consideration and that some of the buildings should be deferred. Another 
member of the board replied that he, too, had talked to community leaders 
about the program and that the only conservatism he had found in the com- 
munity was on the school board. Before adjournment, this board agreed unani- 
mously on the maximum budget under consideration and proceeded at once 
to call an election on the bond issue. A few days after the election, it was my 
pleasure to talk to the president of this school board. He was in high spirits. 
Only some four or five per cent of the votes cast in the school-bond election 
opposed the issue. He boasted at length of the faith of the community in their 
school board and of how the community had always approved recommenda- 
tions submitted by its board. It seems that too often school-board members, es- 
pecially those with long tenure, are conservative at times because they fear that 
their recommendations will not be approved by the community. 

Do these school-board members believe that bonds should be voted and 
school funds should be paid out because the school board or a member of it or 
the superintendent savs they should be? It must be remembered by the school 
administrator and his board especially that the one sound reason for the expen- 
diture of funds for public education is to pay for a program of education which 
the community wants and for which it is willing to pay. The responsibility of 
the school administration in planning this program and taking it to the people 
is recognized. Well-directed, co-operative school planning is a most effective 
means of discharging this responsibility. When a soundong-range program of 
éducation has been planned co-operatively by the community and has been 
adopted by the school board, the community will tax itself to support it. 

STATE AND FEDERAL AID Is NECESSARY 

Several states have recognized a state responsibility to finance needed 
school facilities. Some of these states have had substantial state-aid programs 
for a long time. More states grant aid for school buildings now than ever be- 
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Dr. Ray L. Hamon published a summary on “State Aid for School Plant 
Co: truction” in School Life for April, 1946. At that time Alabama, Connecti- 
Delaware, Georgia, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, 
Ok », Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 

Ws hington had state-aid programs. Since the publication of this report by Dr. | 
Ha aon, Florida, Maryland, and Mississippi have had school-plant-aid pro- 
ns enacted by their legislatures. There are nineteen states which make 
gra its of state funds for school plants. 

State plans for granting state aid vary greatly. No two are alike. No for- 
muia for granting state aid for school construction has been accepted by as 
maviy as two states. The significant factor is that the state is assuming more 
an more responsibility for the planning and construction of school plants as 
well as for financing them. It is well known that in every state there are com- 
munities and often counties with such limited tax resources that they are un- 
able to pay for adequate facilities to house their schools. If our public schools 
are to be adequately housed, it will be done with state or Federal assistance 


or both. 











FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA GROWING RAPIDLY— The Future 
Teachers of America movement is this year making the most rapid growth in 
its history according to Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of the National FTA 
Committee of the National Education Association. In May there were FTA 
chapters in 176 colleges and universities with a total membership of over 6,000, 
This year the chapters are much larger than ever before and more active, Dr. 
Morgan states. Many new FTA groups are being formed and are seeking to 
quilify for chapters. Several states have the goal of an FTA chapter in every 
cellege which prepares teachers. FTA organizers have been appointed in ten 
states and wili be appointed in others in connection with the teacher-recruiting 


campaign, 


CONSUMER EDUCATION GAINS IMPETUS IN COUNTRY’S ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS—Consumer education in the elementary school is gaining in impor- 
tance, according to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. The 
February issue of The National Elementary Principal, the official organ of the 
Devartment of Elementary School‘ Principals, contains a series of articles deal- 
iny with the practical problems rather than theory. The department is inter- 
esi-d in consumer education in the elementary school because the war has 
civsed children to have to handle money and to deal with money and to spend 
m-iey more than during any previous generation. It does not suggest adding 
an ther subject to the curriculum but’ recommends that principals and teachers 
the knowledge which the children have in solving everyday problems. 















































Aunual Business Session 


Tuesday, February 24, 4:00 P.M., Vernon Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Presiding Officer: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Presi- 
dent, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


President Jones opened the meeting with a brief review of the year’s work 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the many spe- 
cial activities and projects carried on by the numerous committees of the Asso- 
ciation. These reports are often issued as special issues of THe BULLETIN or 
special publications sent direct to members. He made special reference to the 
ten teaching-learning units, the several books, and the manuals of the Con- 


sumer Education Study. 

The publication, Planning for American Youth, issued in 1944 by the Im- 
plementation Commission and the Planning Committee has been reprinted 
three times, and more than 100,000 copies have been distributed to schools 
throughout the country. 


MEMBERSHIP 
During the year, membership in the Association has increased by more 
than 1,000 members and now totals 12,364. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The Proposed Minimum Salary Schedule for Professionally Qualified Principals 

Dr. E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of Schools and Principal of the 

Phoenix, Arizona, High School and former President of the National Associa- 

tion of Secondary-School Principals, presented in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee the following proposal: 


Salary Standards for Principals of Secondary Schools 

After extensive study of the professional needs for educational leadership 
in the American secondary schools, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals proposed a minimum annual salary for every professionally 
trained and qualified principal of an accredited secondary scchool according to 
its size and amount of responsibility for its administrative head, as shown in 


the following table: 
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\IINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Minimum Salary Approximate Approximate Number 
of Principal Pupil Enrollment on Teaching Staff 
$4,000 200 or less than 500 10-19 
6,000 500 or less than 1,250 20-49 
8,000. 1,250 or less than 2,500 50-99 , 











It is assumed that every principal has the minimum professional qualifications of 
training and experience which should include graduation from college, three years of 
successful teaching in a secondary school, and a master’s degree. School communities 
that have secondary schools with more than 500 pupils will have additional profession- 
al qualifications and required periods of experience that go beyond the minimum pro- 
fessional standards proposed here. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals makes no recommenda- 
tion for secondary schools that have less than 200 pupils, for large secondary schools 
with an enrollment of more than 2,500, and for specialized secondary schools. 

Increments. Annual increments of $200 should begin the second year and each 
year thereafter for a period of at least fifteen years. It is assumd that such increments 
will be given to all principals who grow professionally and can be adjudged efficient 
and effective professional leaders in their schools. 

These salary standards for principals of secondary schools were adopted unani- 
mously on February 24, 1948 by the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals in its thirty-second Annual Convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey, and are rec- 


ommended to all school communities. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Increasing Dues 

Mr. Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, presented the following amendments as published in the January 
and February, 1948, issues of THe BuLtetin. They were unanimously adopted 


after some brief discussion from the floor. 


Section 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, and life membership. [Provision 
mace for life membership. ] ’ 

Section 2. All individuals shzll be eligible to active membership who are engaged in 
administering supervision or teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual 
fee of $5.00 to the executive secretary. [Annual fee changed from $3.00 to $5.00.] 

Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be eligi- 
ble to active membership in the National Asscciation of Secondary-School Principals by the 
payment of the annual fee of $3.00. [Annual fce obtained from state secondary-school prin- 
cip tls’ associations changed from $2.00 to $3.00]. 

Section 4, All other persons interested in secondary education shall be eligible to associ- 
ate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $5.00 to the executive secretary. (Annual 
fec changed from $3.00 to $5.00.) 

Section. 5. [No change in present section.] 

Section 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary schools and libraries 
and other educational institutions. The annual dues of $8.00 shall be paid by the educa- 
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tional institution. If institutional membership is obtained through a state secondary-sc!ool 
principals’ association, it shall be $6.00 per year. The principal of a member school sha!: be 
credited with a personal participating membership and shall receive all benefits and piivi- 
leges pertaining thereto. The school library shall receive duplicate copies of all proceedings, 
bulletins, reports, special reports of the National Honor Society, and a subscriptior to 
STUDENT LIFE. The school may also designate a teacher representative who shall reccive 
delegate privileges, including convention registration fee at the annual conventions of the 
Association. [Annual fee changed from $5.00 to $8.00. Fee through state principals’ or .an- 
ization changed from $4.00 to $6.00] 


Section 7, Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life membership upon payment of the 
life membership fee of $100.00 to the executive secretary. [A new section.] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Dr. Francis L. Bacon, Chairman of the Board of Nominators, who are the 
State Co-ordinators and who make all nominations for elective officers, gave a 
report of the Board of Nominators’ meeting held on Monday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 23, 1948: The following officers were submitted in nomination and were 
unanimously elected: 


Officers of the Association for the Year 1948-49 
PresipENt—Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
First Vice Presiwent—W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Seconp Vick Presiwent—W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 


Members of the Executive Committee for the Year 1948-49 
Harold B. Brooks, Principal, George Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California. 
Lloyd S. Michael, Principal, Garden City High School, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 
Additional Officers Previously Elected 
Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High School, Bangor, Maine, 
member of the Executive Committee. .. 
Galen Jones, retiring President of the Association, automatically serves also as 
a member of the Executive Committee for one year. 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


PRESENTATIONS 


President Jones in a few well-chosen words expressed his appreciation ot 


the co-operation given him by the other officers, the Committees, and the m-m- 
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ber. of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals during his term 
of office. “Great advances in the interest of education were made during the 
yea’ through the great influence of the Association,” the President said. 


The gavel of the Association was then passed to the new President, Clar- 
enc: E. Blume. Mr. Blume pledged to the Association his devoted interest to 
secondary education in recognition of the great privilege and honor the Associ- 
ation gave to him in electing him as their President. 


Dr. Galen Jones, the retiring President, was then presented a beautifully 
inscribed certificate in recognition of his distinguished professional services to 
secondary education. 


Following this, the meeting was adjourned. 





Operation Atomic Vision 


A New Teaching-Learning Unit for Classroom Use 
| by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Says William W. Waymack, member of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission: 


I believe that the secondary school represents peculiarly the “right 
forces.” This attack on the problem is right because it is spontaneous 
... The program seems to me splendid . . . I believe it is essential . . . 
The essentials of this knowledge can in fact be carried to youth 
without much difficulty and the story need bear no resemblance to 
mental drudgery but be, on the contrary, exciting. I think average 
youth will “lick it up,” more readily since the process is fired with a 
purpose ... The genesis of the scheme of Operation Atomic Vision, 
the adoption of it, and the swift moves to put it into effect have great 
promise, I believe, with respect to the specific and immediate educa- 
tional needs that we face. (See Dr. Waymack’s article elsewhere in 
this issue of THE BULLETIN.) 





For additional information about this nation-wide project, see the 
full-page announcement in another part of this publication. 














Seuenth General Session 


TOPIC: EMERGING ISSUES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 P.M., Vernon Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Joint Meetings with the American Association of School Administrators 


Chairman: Charles B. Park, Superintendent of Schools, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 


Emerging Issues in Secondary Education 
GALEN JONES 


PROFESSOR once summarized his textbook on public speaking in 
A one sentence: “Tell them that you are going to tell them; then tell 
them; then tell them that you have told them.” It is easy enough to say I am 
going to speak on Emerging Issues in Secondary Education, and I feel confi- 
dent I can tell you that I have told you. The difficulty arises only in the 
second part, that of telling you. For there are so many issues of secondary 
education and so little time to discuss them with you, that a selective choice 
must be made. I am assuming that you will agree that these issues are of 
varying urgency and that I should deal, therefore, with those which seem 
to me most pressing. 

I shall interpret an issue in the same manner as that used by the Com- 
mittee on the Orientation of Secondary Education in their initial report en- 
titled Issues of Secondary Education.’ You will recall that they defined an 
issue as a conflict of theory with theory, of theory with practice, or of prac- 
tice with practice. The two issues which I shall discuss are stated in terms 
cf alternatives which are by no means mutually exclusive, but they do serve 
to sharpen the emphasis upon needed action which I choose to stress. In 
ether words, I shal! use an issue largely in the sense, of conflict of practice 
with practice. 

“Though there has: been a great deal of writing and speaking about 

Yssues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 of the National Association of Secondary-S:hool 
Principals, Washington 6, D. C., January, 1936. 

Galen Jones is Director of the Division of Secondary Education in the U. S. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. He is also pres- 
ident of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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molifying educational processes and adjusting them to current needs, this 
ha: generally ended in discussion, and very little has been done in the way 
of effective action. . . . We are still carrying on the processes of education, 
on essentially the same basis as that on which our predecessors dealt with 
them, notwithstanding the fact that the social process into which grdauates 
of our institutions will go has undergone a marked change.”” These words 
of Dean Carmichael I firmly endorse. Too long have action programs been 
like Walter Damrosch’s definition of a bassoon—“an ill wood wind that 
novody blows good.” 

I believe that an educational administration insufficiently committed to 
action might just as well prepare to face a future of narrowing function, 
and leave to competing agencies or institutions, under more dynamic leader- 
ship, the solution of the problems we have failed to solve. 

Our challenge is: Shall we do better only those things we now are do- 
ing well, or shall we make an aggressive attack also upon those things 
which are crying for attention? Clearly, our foundational objectives, diverse 
and differently stated though they may be, provide unifying goals. What is 
needed is acceleration in our achievement of them. To this end, I propose 
that secondary education: (1) provide educational programs for all normal 
youth of high-school age and (2) give intelligent direction to our vast hu- 
man resources through improved pupil personnel services. 


i. Shall We Provide Adequate and Appropriate Education for All Normal 
Youth of Secondary School Age? OR—Shall We Encourage the Estab- 
lishment of Completing Educational Agencies for the So-called Nonaca- 
demic Youth? 

The statistics for high schools show that an increasing number of youth 
is being served by the secondary school. Assuming a constant of 1,000 pu- 
pils enrolled in grade V, we find since 1920 a marked increase in the num- 
ber entering and graduating from the secondary schools. 


Pupils Entering Grade V, Grade IX, and Completing Grade XII 
* Year GradeV _ Entering Grade IX Completing Grade XII 
1920 1,000 342 139 
1930 . 1,000 610 260 
1934 1,000 792 462 
1944 1,000 880 500 
‘ 2Quoted iz Education and World Tragedy by Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University Press, 


Combridge, Massachusetts, 1946, p. 65. 
3From the Statistical Summary of Education 19;3-44, Chapter 1 of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
ton in the United States, U. $. Office of Education, Government Prining Office, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
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It is evident that the holding power of the secondary school has in- 
creased tremendously in the last twenty-five years. A comparison of t!ese 
figures with the number enrolled in secondary schools per 100 populat on, 
14-17 years of age, and the toal population, 14-17, indicates that at no ime 
has more than seventy-three per cent of the American youth of secon: ary 
school age been enrolled in high school. We may well ask; Where are the 
other twenty-seven per cent?* 

Perhaps you remember that at the 1947 convention, Commissioner Stu- 
debaker forecast the possibility of universal secondary education in the fore- 
seeable future, in 15 or 20 years.” Whether all youth of secondary-school 
age will then be served by the high school depends on how the school 
serves their needs. If the secondary school does not redirect its program to 
all youth, it seems probable that all normal youth will never go to high 
school, as most high schools are now organized. The term “normal youth,” 
in my thinking, would cxclude abnormal individuals—the blind, the deaf, 
and those otherwise handicapped, who would be served best by special 
schools and institutions. But most ot the twenty-seven per cent not now in 
our schools, if not served appropriately, will be administered to by some 
new or competing agency, because society will not go on squandering the 
human resources of these youth, for the reason that it cannot afford to. 


Is it not true that the emergency needs of youth during the depression 
were in considerable part served by agencies such as the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps? Is it not true that 
when it became apparent that sufficient funds were needed and would be 
available, the educational leaders did not have a program ready? The ex- 
periences offered to youth in the Civilian Conservation Corps, for example, 
did serve, by and large, educational purposes. In the field of camping, ‘or 
instance, many young men took part in a program that had considerable 
educational value. One can easily see how the idea of school camps and the 
desirability of camping as an educational value have grown since then. It 
seems reasonable to expect that state education departments will promote 
the expansion of camping experience so that it will be available to more and 
more youth, as has been done so well in certain states.’ Yet the CCC, if not 
a competing agency,’ was admittedly not a program that was offered by 


‘Ibid. 

5The High Schools of the Future. Bulletin No. 146 of the National Association of Secondary- 
Schools Principals, Washington 6, D. C. April, 1947. 

Camping and Outdoor Education. Bulletin No. 147 of the National Association of Second ry- 
School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. May, 1947. 
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s 001 administrators. And to some extent, the origin and history of the 
Notional Youth Administration also leads me to the belief that American 
«ucators were not ready at that time with a planned program of educa- 
ti nal service for_all youth. 

My point is that, if in the future funds may be available and an action 
pogram needed, will the leaders in education have given sufficient attention 
t. a plan and have it ready? There is ample evidence that many individual 
alministrators are giving serious thought to what our program should be. 
At the same time, there is considerable room for wider and deeper study 
leading to concerted effort toward accelerating the development of a pro- 
gram which serves all youth of secondary-school age. Programs adequate to 
the needs of all youth will require the co-operative endeavors of school ad- 
ministrators within each state under the co-ordinating leadership of the state 
department of education. For it would seem likely that a comprehensive pro- 
gram which included all youth in a state may require some new legislation. 


Though the statements I have just made concern particularly our atten- 
tion to the so-called nonacademic youth, they apply to some extent to all 
pupils. The needs of exceptional youth, those highly endowed as well as 
those of lesser endowment, must be served well. Some American high 
schools have made outstanding progress in adjusting their program to the 
exceptional youth, and their experiences merit our close attention. In the 
words of a well-known report on general education: “The final purpose of 
all education [is] to improve the average and speed the able while holding 
common goals before each.” Certainly one of the most important hopes for 
our future as a people lies in our handling of the exceptional youth, 

Those of us in school administration have an obligation to organize 
ihe programs for which we are responsible so as to meet these needs. The 
pioneering in study and experiment has been going on for some time; surely 
ve have seen a considerable literature develop. You will recognize among 
‘he more important the following: 

The Issues of Secondary Education’ 

The Functions of Secondary Education’ 
The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy” 


7General Education in a Free Society. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1945. 
8The Issues of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 59 of the National Association of Secondary- 


chool Principals, Washington 6, D. C. January, 1936 
®°The Functions of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 64 of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. January, 1937. 
The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. Educational Policies Commission 


of the National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C., 1937. 
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That All May Learn" 

Education for All American Youth” 

Planning for American Youth” 

Learning the Ways of Democracy" 

Who Shall Be Educated?” 

Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age” 
Every Youth in High School” 


Acquaintance with these and other books, pamphlets, and brochures 
by educational commissions, committees, and individuals impels us to press 
for an educational program which embraces many of the common and most 
of the differential needs of youth. 

As we examine our professional consciences, gentlemen, in the light 
of these guides to action and of our individual environments, we must find 
the way to serve all youth of secondary-school age. Surely, the American 
school administrator has the quality of social vision whieh will enable him 
to think in terms of why and how this:can be accomplished. Dean J. B. 
Edmonson of the University of Michigan recently sent out a questionnaire 
to 275 secondary-school principals and supervisors of high schools in the 
North Central Association. It was entitled, “What Are the Obstacles to 


Changes in our Secondary Schools?” Among the answers checked heavily 
‘by the 200 odd respondents were: “The school administrator’s fear that 
the conservative element in the community will be unsympathetic.” “The 
school administrator’s lack of interest in the modifications in the program 
or the procedures of the school.” Against the background of the complex 
problems facing the school administrator and the innumerable duties re- 
quired of him, this report demonstrates the need for a positive approach 


to our responsibilities. 


That All May Learn. Dodds, B. L. Report of Implementation Committee—Will French, Chair- 
man. Bulletin No. 85 of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C 


November, 1939. 
Education for All American Youth. Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 


Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 
13Planning for American Youth. National Association of SecondarySchool Principals, Washington 
’ 


6, D. C. 1944. 
MLearning the Ways of Democracy. Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 


Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1940. 
SWarner, W. Lloyd; Havighurst, Robert J.; and Loeb, Martin B. Who Shall Be Educaied? New York 


Harper and Brothers. 1944. 
“Jmperative Neels of Youth of Secondary School Age. Bulietin No. 145 of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. March, 1947. 
Every Youth in High School. Report of the National Conference on Life Adjustment Educatio: 


for Youth prepared by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1948. 
What Are the Obstactles to Changes in Our Secondary Schools? A summary by J. B. Edmonson 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The next step is to plan for a program of action. For its richness in 
sugvestions, I invite your attention to Every Youth in High School” which 
be the first publication of the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
for Youth which is scheduled to be available by late spring. It is perti- 
it, however, at this time to cite from an older document, That All May 
the general needs relating to techniques of instruction which are 
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nei 
Le«rn,* 
applicable to any program of action: 







1. The need for emphasis upon the concrete and specific in terms of both 


problems and materials. 
The need for instruction directed toward the satisfaction of more immediate 
and clearly recognized needs. ; 
. The desirability of increasing the opportunity for more continuous and 
longer contact with teachers in order to provide more adequate teacher 







N 






w 






guidance. 
4. The need for less exclusive dependence upon conventional printed materials. 


. The need for greater use of out-of-school resources through the medium of 
the field trip. 

6. The need for greater utilization of visual and auditory aids. 

7. The need for organization of learning units around life problems rather 










than around subjects. 

It is indeed fortunate that this is a joint meeting of superintendents 

and high-school principals because an action program demands the utmost of 
co-operation among administrators of the whole system, as well as that on 
the part of administrators of teacher training institutions, teachers, pupils, 
board of education members, and citizens of the community. For ways must 
be found on the operational level to foster a grass-roots attack if the pro- 
gram of action has a real chance to succeed. It cannot be developed by impo- 
sition or by wishful thinking. If circumstances seem unpropitious, consider 
Emerson’s statement, “Thus do all things prove the indifferency of circum- 
stances.” In addition to their indifferency, circumstances are likely to be 
inconsiderate in that one problem is often imposed on another before we 
have discharged our responsibility to the first problem. Thus, our attention 
may be demanded by so many issues within a relatively short space of time 
that a selection must be made by us in terms of urgency, appropriateness, 
coiprehensiveness, and of our conviction. On this basis it may be urged 
that we give priority to a consideration of a program of action for provid- 





















WEvery Youth in High School. Report of the National Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
Youth prepared by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1948. 

That All May Learn. by B. L. Dodds, Report of Implementation Committee—Will French, Chairman, 
tin No. 85 of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals Washington 6, D. C. No- 








Veber, 1939. 
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ing adequate and appropriate education for all normal youth of secon¢ :ry. 

school age. 

II. Shall We Perfect Comprehensive Pupil Personnel Services in the Sc on- 
dary School? OR—Shali We Leave the Development of these Ne. ded 
Services to Other Groups and Agencies? 

In the development of adequate pupil personnel services, the effor of 
the American secondary schools has been a diverse, uneven effort. There are 
schools which have made and are making excellent use of such service as 
the basis for their educational program; and there are those which _ ive 
little attention and recognition to the need for such services. It is har« to 
tell where the vast majority of secondary schools stands, but I am inclined 
to believe we aren’t too far along the road. If so, this is unfortunate for 
many reasons, two of which I should like to discuss: the sociological reason 


and the instructional reason. 


Sociological Reason 
Effective pupil personnel services are needed in the secondary school 


for the sociological reason alone. We have heard for a long time that the world 
is changing, and we can see daily evidences of it. But there are some inipli- 


cations which we are not so ready to recognize. About fifty years ago Emile 
Durkheim wrote, “An individual born as a member of a small society can, 
during infancy and adolescence, see ahead of him the function he will un- 
questionably fulfill when he is adult. Modern development has brought to an 
end this life of satisfactory function for the individual and the, group. We 
are facing a condition of anomy, of planlessness in living, which is becom- 
ing characteristic both of individual lives and communities, due in part to 
economic development.” This “condition” is much in evidence today. Our 
population, which was once more rural or agricultural, is now heavily ur- 
ban; the industrial revolution is dispensing with skills formerly attained 
only after long periods of training; in one urban section, seventy-eight per 
cent of the families move at least once every five years; training and voca- 
tions change so rapidly that persons may be led to prepare for jobs which 
may not exist by the time they have completed their“training for it. 

These and many similar considerations are responsible for creating a 
situation in which the human resources of youth can no longer be ade- 
quately and appropriately appraised, directed, guided, or conserved by 
either the family, the church, the friend, or the teacher of general pro‘es- 


2iQuoted in The Human Problems in an Industrial Civilization, by Elton Mayo,’ Macmillan ( om- 


pany, New York. 1933. 
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sicnal preparation. Perhaps at one time the home was in position as well 
s able to assess the abilities and capacities of youth and to suggest fitting 

4 worthy goals for the preparation for one’s part in life. At that time, it 
;s no doubt recognized by most youth that the home was able to appraise 

ir abilities and capacities and was blessed with sufficient wisdom and 

owledge to give counsel that was meaningful. That was the time when 
ie youth could look forward to the function he would fulfill as an adult 
aid have some reasonable assurance that he would grow up according to 
pian. What has happened to reduce this climate of stability to one of un- 
certainty and confusion is no doubt due to the geopolitical and economic 
changes which have had tremendous sociological impact on every American 
family and individual. It need not be pointed out that boys and girls now 
in secondary schools are likely to think of silent moving pictures, touring 
cars, and trolley cars as vestiges of an archaic American civilization, The 
highest attainment of one generation in any form of human activity may be 
the starting point of the succeeding generation toward development of still 
higher attainment. There is nothing unusual in this idea; but, when it is 
acted upon by the forces of rapid change so that there is the possibility of 
oe generation losing touch with the next, then there occurs a condition 
whose implications we have great difficulty in recognizing. 


Though many parents and homes may be exceptions to these state- 
ments,—they may be in a position to help youth plan intelligently, and 
youth may have confidence in this relationship—it seems obvious that such 
is not the case for the greater part of our youth. Because of the rapid 
changes in industrial, political, and social economics, many parents have 
cificulty not only in advising but in understanding youth. So, too often in 
the case of many youth, options are exercised and careers chosen without 
benefit of sound advice, and each one must then through experience wrestle 
out his own problem. Services to youth cannot be left to chance. It is our 
professional responsibility to provide adequate appraisal and guidance serv- 
ices for all secondary-school pupils. The potential of our youth is our most 
valued possession, and society will insist that we give it our attention. 


lustructional Reason 

As for the educational necessity for pupil personnel services, it appears 
vious that, ideally and practically, instruction can begin only at the learn- 
e's level. To argue the point that learning does not start at the learner’s 
i.vel would imply that either he already knows what he does not know, or 
tat he knows already that which he is learning. Instruction to be effective 
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must ascertain the learner’s level. If this is done subjectively, it may not 
be of sufficient accurate help to the learning process, This illustrates nly 
one of the many reasons for the necessity of developing pupil personnel 
services—to keep instruction in touch with learning. In order to guide le:rn- 
ing activities, we should be acquainted with the learner’s 

physical and mental condition 

hobbies and interests 

personal qualities 

work experiences 

social qualities 

home life 

knowledges and skills 

mental potential 

emotional background 

aims and aspirations, and so forth. 

Not that anyone can collect or classify all aspects of these characteristics 
and qualities, but a reasonable acquaintance with the characteristics is de- 
sirable and necessary for instruction to be meaningful. 

It is not my purpose here to describe a program of pupil personnel 
services, but it might be well to indicate that it should enable the individual 
pupil 

1. to discover and analyze his own abilities, aptitudes, interests, progress, 

and needs, 

. to develop plans and set personal goals consistent with those abilities, 

aptitudes, interests, and needs, 

. to find suitable placement for learning or training and to receive aid ap- 

propriate to his abilities, aptitudes, interests, pregress, and needs, 

. to receive the kind ef handling and to acquire the skills and attitudes for 

making satisfactory adjustments, socially and emotionally, 
o find suitable job placement, transition, and follow-up in his adjustment 
to out-of-school living, and 

6. to benefit from continuous, competent, and sufficiently personalized handling 

in school to permit individualized counseling as a continuous process rather 
than an event.” 

We must guard also against the institutionalizing’ of such a program, 
for pupil personnel services are every bit as much art as science. The col- 
lection and classification of the data may be science, but the relation of that 
information to human beings thrives on warm human relationship. “Guid- 
ance is no mechanical process whereby counselors and teachers sort out boys 


2Responsibilities and Duties of the Administrator in a Pupil Personnel Program. by Franklin R. 
Zeran and Galen Jones. Bulletin No. 148 of the National Association of Secondary-School Princip:ls, , 


Washingon, D. C. Ocober, 1947. 
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ani girls as a grading machine sorts apples—this one to stay on the farm, 
tht one to work in an airplane factory, this one to be a teacher, that one to 
rua the local garage. Guidance is rather the high art of helping boys and 
girls to plan their own actions wisely, in the full light of all the facts that 
cen be mustered about themselves and about the world in which they will 
work and live.” 

The implications for school adminstrators and secondary-school princi- 
p.ls are deep because the action program demands adequate attention by 
the superintendent and his staff. Professor Ben D. Wood’s statement that 
“the success of a school or school system in developing an adequate 
guidance program is closely proportional to the interest and perseverance 
oi the higher administrative officers in the school or school system” is perti- 
nent here. The administrator’s interest and perseverance should make possible 
for each school or school system 

Adequate and competent specialized services: doctors, nurses, psychologists, 


psychiatrists, et cetera. 
Adequate and competent full-time members of the staff for pupil personnel 


services. 
Time for teachers and other members of school staff to participate in the 


program. 

Time for pupils to participate in the program. 

Space and facilities in adequate amounts. 

It is not intended that each school or school system have within its 
organization a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a mental hygienist, and so forth, 
but it is desirable that the services of such specialists be available to the 
youth, and that the responsibility for the correlation and supply of such 
services should be retained in the office of the educational administrator. 
Cur duty is not only to provide such services, but also to co-ordinate them. 
I: seems likely that the public schools will make increasing use of the special 
services for youth available at public and quasi-public institutions and that, 
therefore, close attention must be given by us to the administrative relations 
between the school and co-operating agencies. The concept that the school 
is responsible for the instruction, activities, and services to youth high- 
lights the necessity for a clear understanding of our responsibility in this 
iclationship. 

If we provide the elements of this program—personnel, time, space, fa- 
clities—it will not be long before everyone begins to realize the importance 
.ttached to the program of pupil personnel services. For men and women as 
well as adolescents are inclined to believe important that which their leaders 
believe important. If leaders think matters are important, they give them 


23Education for All American Youth. Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ation, Washington 6, D. C. 1944. Pp. 39-40. 
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time, attention, and energy. This is just where our educational shoe pinches, 
The administrators and principals out and across America should deton- 
strate that they think an effective program of pupil personnel service. js 
important. 

What kind of persons do we need to carry out the program? ‘this 
question has significant meaning for the welfare of the youth to be served 
as well as for those who seek professional training and placement, 
and for those who manage our teacher training institutions. Surely, 
the program needs men and women of competent professional preparation, 
of dynamic personal qualities, of more than average physical vitality, and 
of broad cultural and vocational interests. Such persons should be adept at 
interviewing and, therefore, be good listeners, attractive in appearance, not 
likely to get excited, have a sense of humor, and be able to enlist the con- 
fidence of youth; above all they should like young people. If you think 
these qualities aim too high, my answer is that the human resources of 
American youth merit the best. 


I have waited this late to say how futile the program for pupil per- 
sonnel services will be in any school system where it exists in structure 
but not in use, where there is no close relationship between guidance and 
teaching. The reference of Professor Wood to the “interest and _persever- 
ance” of the school administrator is apropos. In perfecting the pupil person- 
nel services, we must use them and have them used. Otherwise, the altern- 
ative stated in Issue II, “Shall we leave the development of the needed ser- 
vices to other groups and agencies?” may well be answered, Yes. 

In the development of adequate pupil personnel services, the effort of 
the American high school has been a scatterd, uneven effort. What is clearly 
needed is suitable action by American administrators and secondary-school 
principals to develop, ‘perfect, unify, and utilize a comprehensive program 
to serve and conserve our greatest potential, the human resources of Amer- 
can youth. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THESE TWO ISSUES 

At this point we might well consider the projection of the two issues 
mentioned above against the background of American culture and democrat- 
ic ideals and the implications such a projection would have for us in school 
administration. The fostering of “loyalty to the principles and ideals of 
American democracy” and the encouragement of “youth to set up goals for 
achievement by their generation which will surpass those of their fathe:s, 
and which will bring the community, the nation, and the world nearer io 
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tl: attainment of democratic ideals” has been a paramount concern of 
nany inquiries into the American educational scene. Howard Mumford 
J.nes has made pointed reference to this concern: 

If the democratic state has not the dynamic energy to draw to itself the 
affirmative allegiance of the younger generation in the United States and 
abroad, the democratic state will decline. The most difficult pedagogical prob- 

served lem before us is to discover ways to teach democracy as a cultural dynamic to 
the United States. This is a prodigious problem—to attempt here and now a 


inches, 
leri:on- 


* 4 reinterpretation of the seventeenth and eighteenth century postulates of the 
a American state so that they have a genuine meaning in our megapolitan, 
ation, hetrogeneous, industrialized society.” 
, and The vital importance of the survival and expansion of democratic ideals 
cies inupels a consideration of the means by which we may hope to accomplish 
dees this. The development of effective programs of civic education has been 
be promoted widely, one instance of which is the set of guides in Learning the 
think Ways of Democracy,” a summary of which has been stated in another 
= publication: 
It may be said . . . . that there is rather general agreement among edu- 
per- cators in high schools of all sizes and types (1) that civic competence or 
cture good citizenship is one of the important objectives of the school, (2) that it 


onl is an essential objective for every youth, and therefore, common to all cur- 


riculums and all co-curricular activities, and (3) that citizenship is a major 
purpose of certain subjects—history, civics, community life problems, sociol- 
TSon- ogy, economics—and an important concomitant of other subjects and pupil 
tern- organizations and activities. There is also general agreement that all students 
| sere and their teachers need to develop a working knowledge, a sound understand- 
ing, and practical skills concerning: (1) the meaning of democracy, (2) the 
nature and importance of civil liberties, (3) the dignity and worth of the indi- 


ever- 


rt of . : : ar aes 

vidual, (4) the major economic problems and trends, (5) the institutions and 
carly problems of social welfare, and (6) the political institutions and processes 
hool essential to the American way of life.” 
ram What we covet above all else is an ardent and articulate faith in the 


met- ideals and practices of democracy on the part of every youth, and we recognize 
chat it will take concerted effort and action on our part to accomplish this 
objective. The possible steps in such an effort appear to me to be 

sues 1. an effective means for imparting knowledge of the subject matter on demo- 

cratic ideals, practices, and understandings, 


critt- 
w 
hool *47bid. pp. 75-100 and p. 251. 
; of Education and World Tragedy by Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
. {assachusettts. 1946. 
tor Learning the Ways of Democracy. Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
- ssociation, Washington 6, D. C. 1940. 
1e15, 2Every Youth in High School. Report of the National Canference on Life Adjustment Education 
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. an effective means for encouraging a critical appraisal for and appreciation 


of source materials and interpretations, 
3, an opportunity for co-operative evaluation of the evidences of democratic 


ideals, practices, and understandings, 
. an opportunity for each individual to gain experience in democratic practices 


through service, 
. a skillful and enthusiastic development of attitudes and habits consonant 


with democratic ideals and practices, and 
. the earnest development of an ardent and articulate faith in democraiic 


ideals and practices. 

It is my sincere conviction that ideals can be transmitted to American 
youth by the example, the enthusiasm, and the zeal of those of us who teach 
and guide the boys and girls in our secondary schools. The growth of deim- 
ocratic ideals is rooted in adequate information and the development of crit- 
ical thinking, but ideals also require manifold opportunities for democratic 
practices which we are peculiarly able to foster. For we are sensitive to 
the fact that “Man does not live by bread alone.” By the very dynamic of 
human relations, the direction and tone of which is educational leadership 
at its best, we have our main chance to demonstrate how to develop civic 
competence and positive civic adherence to the ideals of democracy. Our 
nation has confidence in us that we can teach democracy as a “cultural dy- 


namic.” Every youth in the American secondary schools deserves the op- 
portunity and the leadership from which affirmation of faith in the ideals 


of democracy is assured. 


I am sensitive to the fact that these are but two issues of secondary 
education and that there are many others which should be considered. Noth- 
ing has been said about the improvement of techniques for collaboration in 
the teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil, and school-community realm of human te- 
lations, or the improvement and refinement of the attitudes and procedures 
necessary for teachers to guide the learning activities of youth, or resolving 
the differences of opinion regarding the relationship of general and special 
education in order to arrive at a philosophy for unity in American secondary 
education, or free and universal secondary education in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth year, and many more. sa 

Nonetheless, by seeking to serve all normal youth effectively, by giving 
intelligent direction to our vast human resources through improved personnel 
services, and through nurturing a faith in democratic ideals and practices, 
we seek first things first, and better solutions to all these other problems 
are likely to be furthered in the process. 
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Emerging Issues in Secondary Education 
ERNEST 0. MELBY 


HE current Yearbook on The Expanding Role of Education is a good 

volume. The points of view presented in the various chapters such as 
“Educational Opportunities for Young Children,” “Extension and Enrichment 
of i:ducation for Adults,” and “Creating Good Will Through Education and 
the Like” will meet with a ready response on the part of most educators and a 
large proportion of laymen in this country. For my own part, there is very 
little in the book with which I would disagree. One can say further that the 
point of view taken is generally forward looking and sound in orientation. 
Yet, in spite of al! these good qualities, I read the volume with a very definite 
feeling of disappointment. This volume was prepared in the year 1947 when 
our world was torn by ideological conflict; when America’s leadership, both 
at home and abroad, showed signs of confusion. fear, and ineffectiveness. It 
was prepared in a year when it should have been crystal clear to our entire pro- 
fession that the very foundations of our free institutions were in danger, and 
that our free society cannot possibly survive unless important changes take 
place in our individual and collective behavior. One would think that a na- 
tional and international scene of such ominous character would rock the educa- 
tional thinking of our country to its foundations, and in the present instance 
bring into being a Yearbook which would recognize the crisis-character of the 
period through which we are living. The language employed in the first chap- 
ter is an example. To quote: “Purposeful social change may be brought about 
in either of two ways; by the use of force or the use of reason. Naked power 
is the method which force uses, education is the method which reason uses. 
Is it too much to hope that in a world run by fallible human beings the latter 
may some day suffice? Can we not hope and work for the day when educa- 
tion will at least predominate?” Those are not the vigorous words of those 
who realize that freedom is fighting a last-ditch battle in the world and is 
desperately in need of a new and invigorating education which will plant it 
firmly in the minds and hearts of our children and give them vigorous exer- 
cise and experience in its practice. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES 


Perhaps a good deal of our difficulty with the problem of an education 
attuned to the needs of our age results from our failure to sense just how edu- 


Ernest O. Melby is Dean of the School of Education, New York University, New 
York City. 
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cation really becomes effective in furthering any particular objective. Fo: e; 
ample, the problem of teaching a true understanding of democracy in fre« j 
stitutions is not one which can be met merely through the establishmer 
appropriate social science courses in high school. By the time our young 
reach high school age they have already established many attitudes and +; 
of behavior. Social education, to be really effective in democratic direct 
must begin in early childhood, nursery school, kindergarten, and cont 
through every successive year of school and life. Freedom is something on 

to experience if one is to understand and appreciate it. One has to experic ic 
its meaning at all levels of one’s life. Having this educational principle in 1; 
let us now look at a chapter like the one entitled “Education for Adolescei:is. 
Here one finds no specific suggestions with regard to the content and qu: 
of education that will be required if democracy is to become a living rea 


In the chapter on “Extension and Enrichment of Education for Adults” 
there is little recognition of the fact that it is the present group of adults that 
must do something about the plight of free institutions. There is an occasional 
mention of the importance of the constant regeneration of society but generally 
speaking one gets the feeling that if only people were educated, the problems 
of our age would be solved. There was, to be sure, a time when we thought 
that extension of education downward and upward and its enrichment in 
terms of fields of subject matter would give us a world free from poverty, 
disease, and war. If any theory has been exploded in the present century it is 
that one. In his challenging Education and Word Tragedy, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones has pointed out in very striking fashion that “. . . . from the elev- 
enth to the twentieth century war casualties totaled about eighteen million. In 
the first three decades of the present century, we have, therefore, killed 33-1/3 
per cent more human beings than were killed in the previous eight hundred 
years.” Yet, in the present century we have had more education many times 
over than in any previous century. It comes dangerously close to appearing 
that the more education we have the more successful we are in killing each 
other. Obviously just more education will not meet our problem. It is a differ- 
ent kind of education that is needed. 


I believe it is this inadequate attention to the needed changes in the qual- 
ity of education that gives one of the feeling of disappointment in reading the 
present volume. The expanding scope of education is adequately pointed cut. 
We must educate more people, more who are younger, more who are older, 
and we must improve physical, mental, and social fitness. All of this will be 
granted and all of it will be futile unless the expanded education is of a dif':r- 
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ert kind and quality than which our country has enjoyed to date. Generally 
spcaking, one is not aware that the authors of this volume consider education 
tc be an instrument of social policy. And education must be an instrument of 


social policy if democracy is to survive. 
COMING TO GRIPS WITH THE WORLD SITUATION 


One striking exception to the tenor of the book is Chapter 8. Here Mr. 
Carr comes to grips with the world situation we confront and indicates with 
a good deal of specificity what our approach must be. Also Chapter 8 calls 
striking attention to the inadequacy of a number of the other areas of the vol- 
ume. The point is, we are as badly in need of a thorough-going democratic 
education for the solution of our domestic problems as we are in need of a 
revitalized education in the international scene. It is going to take a vigorous 
program to make education effective in bringing about international under- 
standing. It is going to take an equally vigorous program to make democracy 
work at home. 

Another illustration of the failure to come to grips with the spirit of our 
times is to be found in the chapter on “Multi-Sensory aids to Learning.” Al- 
most the entire chapter is concerned with such matters as school-made learning 
aids, special methods, and technical matters connected with the use of televi- 
sion, film strips, movies, radio, and the like. What about the problem brought 
about by the enormous concentration of the press in the hands of relatively 
few persons? What about control over public thinking exercised by those who 
dominate the radio industry? What about the significance of the mass media 
in relation to adult education and the success of a free society? Visual educa- 
tion and the use of multi-sensory aids are growing in our schools, but it is go- 
ing to take something more than teachers who know how to run a movie pro- 
jector to make these new devices significant aids in the building of a dynamic: 
education. 

An expanded role for education in America will not be worth its cost in 
money to our people and in time to our pupils and teachers unless the nature 
and quality of education is markedly different than it has been in the past. 
Speaking on almost the last day of the victorious year of 1945, Dr. Raymond 
1). Fosdick said, “No greater crisis was ever faced by any generation in his- 
tory. Our enemies are not Alaric and his Goths pouring over the frontiers of 
ihe North. The enemies that threaten us are of our own creation; they are the 
‘echniques which we have ourselves perfected and which we have allowed to 
be perverted to unworthy ends. How do we bring these techniques under social 
-ontrol ? 
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“How do we keep them from making a mockery of all we have hoped or 
dreamed of good? That is the challenge of the present crisis; those are the in- 
sistent questions that are hurled at our generation, and whether or not the ‘u- 
ture is to be a nightmare without end depends upon our ability to make so:ne 
headway in finding the answer.” If the Yearbook on The Expanded Role of 
Education is the answer of school men of America to the challenge thrown out 
by Dr. Fosdick, the outlook for free institutions is dark indeed. But I think in 
terms of actual performance we have reason to be more hopeful. There :re 
communities in America where the educational leadership is recognizing the 
nature of the crisis in which we are living. In such communities laymen and 
professional workers are meeting to consider the challenge of our times. The 
resources of the community are being marshaled for the building for a more 
effective program. Teachers are being supported in their efforts to discuss 
vital and controversial issues in our schools. Newspaprs of conflicting ideo- 
logical outlook are being studied. Radio commentators presenting opposite 
points of view are listened to and discussed. Boys and girls are learning the 
principles of democracy through the medium of outdoor education, camping, 
educational trips, enriched materials, and community service. 


Could we but assemble in one place the finest examples of alert and dy- 
namic education in America at the present moment we would have succeeded, 
I believe, in translating into a reality the kind and quality of education needed 
for our period of crisis. It is important on an occasion of this kind that we 
recognize the worth and contribution of those who have made pioneer efforts 
in these directions. We should encourage all of these splendid efforts and high 
light them in every possible way, not only because they are suggestive to others 
who have so far hesitated to take important steps in the direction of more 
dynamic education, but also because every encouragement should be given to 
those who have the imagination, the courage, and the spirit of unselfishness 
to undertake the needed educational experimentation. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES 

The iast chapter on “Schools and Social Pressures” is worthy of special 
comment. For decades now the social pressures on edu@ation have been grow- 
ing in scope and variety. Many teachers and administrators have come to look 
upon these pressures and the manifold aspects of community relations as evils 
that must be dealt with in some fashion. Often we have confined our activities 
to a defensive response whenever any situation has reached a boiling point. 
This method of dealing with the public is not only ineffective from the stand- 
point of avoiding eruption from time to time but it is based upon a basic edu- 
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cational fallacy; namely, that the public is a critic to be appeased rather than 
a :esource to be utilized in the process of education. 


One wishes that this chapter on the “Schools and Social Pressures” had 
m.de a more fundamental approach to the problem in terms of giving illus- 
trotion of the manner in which successful school leaders have turned currents 
o! public interest and pressure into productive channels for the support of the 
schools and the improvement of the educational program as well as for the 
education of the community and citizens involved. Perhaps this kind of pub- 
lic relations program constitutes our most productive adult education effort to 
date. Perhaps this is just one further example of the inseparability and conti- 
nuity of the various aspects of education from early childhood to old age. In 
secking to provide this kind of continuous education we shall of course expand 
educational facilities and activities along all of the directions indicated in the 
present volume and perhaps some others. But in making the extension and con- 
ducting the activities we must be constantly aware of the crisis-character of our 
world and the paramount importance of making every educational activity a 
prime example of creative democratic living. Only in this way can we make 
an expanded educational program worth its cost to our people. Only in this 
way can the educational program save the free society which has been our 
heritage, and without that free society no program of education, however ex- 
panded, holds any promise to the really creative teacher. 





Following the discussions by Galen Jones and by Ernest O. Melby, the 
following persons participated as interrogators: 
Lowell P. Goodrich, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Andrew P. Hill, Superintendent of Schools. 
Stockton, Calitornia ; 
James A. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Kenneth Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 
Benjamin Willis, Superintendent of Schools, 


Yonkers, New York 






































Eighth General Session 


TOPIC: WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


February 25, 2:30 P.M., Rutland Room 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: Terry Wickham, Superintendent of Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Speaker: Harold ]. Dillon, Director, Study on Work Experience in Second- 
ary Education, National Child Labor Committee, New York, 
New York. 


Work Experience Program 
HAROLD J. DILLON 


N presenting the implications . . . the results and cautions that have come 
I to light as a result of the study ot work experience programs conducted 
by the National Child Labor Committee, I would like to direct your atten- 
tion, first, to some of the factors facing us in education today that only a 


few years ago were not of immediate concern to us. It seems necessary that 
we give consideration to these if we are to provide for the effective adjust- 


ment of youth. Let me state a few. 


J}. We are attempting to educate more youth today than at any time in our 
history. No longer is the secondary school made up of youth whose 
sole objective is the learned professions. No longer is the student body 
restricted to youth from well-to-do families whose parents monopolize 
the. social and civic interests of the community. The make-up of the 
student body has changed radically over that of a generation ago. To- 
day we find in our secondary schools youth of every conceivable range 
of intelligence, of social background, of economic means, and of inter- 
est and aptitude. The high school can no longer remain an institution 
dedicated to the preparation of students for college, but it must become 
an institution dedicated to the preparation of students for life. There 
can no longer be an aristocracy of subjects or curriculum. Youth must 
be provided a balanced education so they may adjust more readily to an 


Harold J. Dillon is Director of the Study on Work Experience in Secondary 
Education of the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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increasingly complex society. This balance must provide for including 
additional experiences that will contribute to this adjustment. 


Today more youth of high-school age are looking forward directly to 
work; whereas, not too long ago many were looking forward to college. 
This fact of itself calls for new thinking on our part if youth are to 
be provided the variety of experiences that will meet their particular 
needs, interest, and aptitudes. 

The mortality in high-school enrollment is significant and _ startling. 
Nearly half of those who enter our schools never remain to be gradu- 
ated. Because of this, education must be of a type that will encourage 
more youth to remain in school. Youth cannot profit from experiences 
that insulate them from reality. An expansion of the old techniques and 
old traditions is not the answer. Not all failure can be traced to the 
individual’s ability to receive passing grades in subject matter. Most 
of it may be traceable to social, personal, and emotional maladjustment. 
The cgitical year in the secondary school, from the standpoint of the 
holding power, seems to be the tenth grade. This does not mean that 
the “magic of reform” may take place on the eve of the student's six- 
teenth birthday. It implies, rather, the need for a continuing process of 
counseling and guidance which should begin at least on the interme- 
diate-school level. Wise counseling in the seventh and eighth grades 
can certainly reduce the number of problems that confront older youth. 
It begun even sooner, it might be possible to recognize one’s vulnera- 
bility to maladjustment at a time when something can be done about it. 
We must be ready to afford youth combinations of experiences that will 
encourage them to want more education or that will, at least, provide 
them with the tools and techniques most necessary in making the adjust- 


ments to work and to life. 


There are indications from every quarter that sentiment favors :ncreas- 
ing tne school-leaving age. We must face this realistically. Are we 
ready and equipped to provide further meaningful and practical educa- 
tion to youth if the school-leaving age were increased? Do we mean 
actual school attendance or do we mean that the school will accept the 
responsibility for the supervision of the activities of all youth until they 
reach the age of, say, eighteen? 


In considering the toregoing it must be remembered that public educa- 


‘on in America has done an excellent job under conditions that were some- 
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times most trying. Education must—and it will—accept the challenge that 
lies ahead. 

When one proposes that something new be added to the curriculum, 
it should not be evaluated in terms of whether it can be done, but rather 
whether it should be done. This is as true of work experience as of any 
other proposal. It should also be borne in mind that no one element in the 
curriculum can be regarded as a panacea for all individuals. Education 
should provide for more a Ja carte service, permitting youth the opportunity 
of wise selection of experiences in contrast to being forced to accept the 
whole meal! We should think of any element, or any group of elements, as 
additional tools in the educational kit. All of us here today are concerned 
with the place of work experience in education. What are the effects of these 
programs on the participants and what are some of the cautions we need 
to recognize? 

The National Child Labor Committee, in their study of work experi- 
ence programs, limited their interest to those programs of part-time school 
and work where youth were released from school, usually on the basis of 
iour hours of work and four of school, to participate in paid employment 
under the supervision and guidance of the school. I ,will not attempt, in 
the time allowed, to discuss the mechanical organization of the programs. 
Rather will I call your attention to some of the effects of these programs on 
the students—and lastly some of the cautions. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THESE PROGRAMS ON THE HOLDING POWER 
OF THE SCHOOL? 

As I have already indicated, many students become restless as they ap- 
proach their sixteenth birthday. Ot over 3,000 students participating in work 
experience programs asked if they would leave school if they were not on the 
program, approximately sixteen per cent said they would—and most of these 
were cither sixteen or approaching their sixteenth birthday. In one city 
where youth were rostered together as a unit for participation in work ex- 
perience as high as sixty per cent indicated they would leave school if taken 
off the program. It was also gratifying to find that a»“taste of work” did 
not tend to draw youth away from the school to engage in full-time em- 
ployment. In nearly every city studied, regularity of attendance improved. 
The “mourner’s bench” outside of the principal’s office where attendance 
problems usually take up residence became lonesome for occupants. Nearly 
cighty-seven per cent of students included in the study indicated that work 
experience had impressed the need for further education. The remainder, 
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however, who indicate they have had enough education, pose a serious chal- 
lenge for guidance workers and counselors. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT ON SCHOLARSHIP? 


Scholarship showed greatest improvement where youth were rostered 
tc.ether for participation in the program. This was due, in part, to the 
close correlation between work and class instruction and to the fact that 
individual and group counseling was practical and available. In general, 
among all students, scholarship either improved or remained the same. In 
sce cases where regression was evident, this was found to occur when 
younger students were placed on the program. At first thought, therefore, 
it might seem that work was not advisable for younger students. In such an 
interpretation many factors must be taken into consideration. Among these 
might be included the fact that practically all students were given the same 
amount of work loads regardless of their age or status in school. It is also 
true that older students in high school represent the “survival of the fittest” 
—at least from an academic standpoint. Had more adequate counseling been 
available, many of these younger students might have been eliminated from 
the program or assigned fewer hours of work or been afforded a completely 
adjusted school program. It is also important that we weigh carefully those 
elements that contribute most to youth development and adjustment and 
measure values in this manner and not on whether the youth is “keeping up 
in his grades.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM ON THE 
GENERAL MORALE OF THE PARTICIPANTS? 

While there is not time to quote remarks of individual participants, it 
might be said that the general effect was most favorable. For many it was 
their first “encounter” with achievement and success. With this came a sense 
c! belonging that reflected itself in more regular attendance and a more 
wholesome attitude toward life and toward school. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT ON THE HEALTH 
OF THE PARTICIPANTS? 

It was in this area that data were most meager. While subjective data 
indicated little adverse effect, it was discouraging to note the lack of ade- 
quate health examinations in many instances, Lack of legal requirements in 
scme areas, shortages of trained personnel, and adequate finances made it 
nost difficult to conduct adequate checks and guidance in this important 
area. 
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WHAT EFFECT HAVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS ON THE 


CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT? 

In general it can be said that students working under the contro! ed 
work experience programs had far better working conditions than many _n- 
gaged independently outside of school hours. It must be remembered 1 iat 
work experience programs were organized on a four-hour basis. Youth w sh- 


ing to be included in the program needed the approval of the school. ‘I his 
provided a check on the type of employment and the number of work ng 
hours. Schools found that, when outside employment was brought un:ler 
control in work experience programs, much was done to eliminate ill yal 
employment. In one city a check of approximately 3,500 students not on the 
work experience program revealed the following: Approximately fifty per 
cent were working in excess of three hours beyond the school day of six 
hours; thirty-eight per cent worked in excess of four hours beyond the 
school day. Many youth had multiple jobs and reported quitting times from 
ten o'clock until midnight. There is a distinct advantage in school control 
of employment when one considers that in all states, except Connecticut, 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-old youth are legally permitted to engage in work 
cutside of school hours although, under Federal law, applying to all inter- 
state commerce industries, those under sixteen may not be engaged in manu- 


facturing or processing. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CAUTIONS THAT MUST BE EXERCIZED IN IMPLEMENT- 
ING WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS AND WHAT ARE SOME OF THE 
NEEDS THAT MUST BE MET? 

At no time should work experience youth be used in competition with 
primary wage earners. It may be necessary, in times of economic in- 
stability to forego work experience as a program for youth especially if 
it competes with the labor market. 
Youth should not be allowed employment at substandard wages nor 
should they become a highly concentrated and easily available source ot 
labor when other adult labor is available. 
All youth should be afforded adequate health examjnations prior to place- 
ment with provision for follow-up examinations together with adequate 
health instruction in the schools. 
Selection of students for participation should be the result of careiul 
examination of all data available on the youth. Conferences should be 
held with teacher, parent, counselor, school nurse, or health teacher 


and student. 
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[Ma ch 
Types of employment, working conditions, hours of employment, and 
the individual’s needs and aptitudes should all be taken into considera- 
tion. While this is true of all participants, it is especially true of the 


vain younger ones. 
Inv ™ - 
: nf : Adequate time for supervision should be provided by the school with 


regular assignments and schedules for visits. 

There should be a broad extension of the guidance and counseling 
services with time earmarked if we are to serve the youth adequately. 
Guidance should not become an additional chore assigned to an already 
overburdened staff member. 

Curriculum should be so organized that the student sees a relationship 


1 w sh- 
. This 
ork ng 
under 


ilk ral 


on the 

ty per between what he is doing on the job and what is taking place in school. 
of six This may not necessarily be limited to a vocational relationship, but 
id the many of the human engineering factors will warrant close attention. 
- from Learning to live is as important as learning to make a living. 

ontrol In conclusion, I would like to urge that planning for such programs be- 
cticut, come the combined effort of the school, the community, labor, and man- 
work agement. There is no monopoly on ideas. The combined wisdom of all 
inter- groups working together will do much to make education and work ex- 
nanu- perience real and meaningful. 





Following the discussion by Harold J. Dillon, the following persons par- 
ticipated as interrogators: 
Melvin G. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 


with lead 
© in Peoria, Illinois 
lly if John G. Kirk, Director of Distributive Education, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Jack M. Logan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Watcrloo, Iowa 

Charles D. Lutz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Gary, Indiana 

F. L. Schlagle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas 





Ginancial Statements 


of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

To the Finance Committee 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year Ended June 


> ee Certificate 

I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-Schooi Principals, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, subject 
to the qualifications and comments set forth in the section under comments 
and made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and related 
statements of income, present fairly the position of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1947, and the results of its operations 


for the year ended that date. 
Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, Certified Public Accountant 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 73,104.38 
$ 73,124.38 


Petty cash fund 
Returned checks 178.41 
Bills receivable .. 5,671.11 
Inventories 76,628.52 
Less—Reserve for valuation of Bulletins.............0.000.......... 3,734.87 72,893.65 
Securities (Listed below)......... a 86,800.00 
Student loans (Face value of notes $4,538.60) 3,168.54 
Less—Reserve for losses.................:::c:ccscsssesesseseseeseseeseseseeeees soe 2.802.29 366.25 
4,549.75 


Furniture and fixtures. ....0....0....0....0..-ccccccccssssscsccccesecececcesesseesenee se 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 1,307.90 3,242.06 

















DOT AT ABSUUS eel ee a $242,276.16 


LrapiLities AND Net WortH 
Bills payable $ 13,966.06 
Net Worth, July 1, 1946, per report dated....... 

October 10, 1946 $185,425.36 
184,648.33 


Surplus for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1947.00. 00.0 00. cece 
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22,373.90 207,032.23 
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Consumer Education Study: 
Balance of Fund, July 1, 1946 
per report dated October 10, 1946. 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1947 


Other Funds: 
Scholarship Fund, July 1, 1946 9,682.74 
Less—Excess of Disbursements over 
Receipts for the Fiscal Year End- 
ed June 30, 1947 . 367.59 


Postwar Planning 9,960.96 
dd—Excess of Receipts over Disburse- 
ments for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1947. "3232.51 13,193.47 —- 22,508.62 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH... $242,276.46 











Securities—June 30, 1947 


STocKs 
Carrying or 
Par Value 
One LaSalle Street Company—5 shares 
no par value, certificate No. 759 
Pusuiciry Utmity Bonps 
Peoria Public Service Company—5%, due 6/1/39 
(Extended to 6/1/54) Nos. M.-92, 137 and 266 
Peoria Service Company—90 shares, $5. 00 
par value, certificate No. 64 
Unitep States Bonps 
Twelve Federal Land ogg bonds of 1955 No. 3091-A, 
3087-H, 3088-J, 3089-K, 3090-L 
U. S. Treasury—3% C. of L of 1955 No. 4633-C 


U.S. Treasury—2%% C. of I. of 1960 No. 98988-J, 
100469-K, 100470-L, 9661-A, 11519-K 
U. S. Treasury—234% C. of I. of 1959-65 
No. 1471-A, 1470-L, 1469-K, 1657-H 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G—Nos. V557991G, V558031G (all V’s 
each worth $5,000) ; M1186152, M1186153, M1186154, M1186155; 
M1176581, M1176582, M1176583, M1176901 (all M’s each worth 
$1,000); D999414, D1601770 ,D1601771, D2605883 (all D’s 
each worth $500); C1001796, C1001797, C1001499, C1001500, 
C1196616, C1196617, C1196618, C€1995707,C1995708, C1995709, 
C1995710 (all C’s each worth $100) ; X690770G (worth $10,000) 


Reat Estate Loan 
Ist Mortgage Real Estate Note—5% of Herbert G. and Clarice Beck, 
dated 7/1/42, $250.00 due’ semiannually on January 1 and July 1, 
for 414 years 5,750.00 


$ 86,800.00 





























The Ynited Nations Appeal Gor Children 


— the children in the world are hungry. They live from day to day on a mini- 
mum of food, not enough for normal growth. Some will die of starvation. Many 
will live—their bodies warped from malnutrition and their minds bitter with despair, 
As an educational leader, your help is needed, not only to stop this starvation but 
also to make a real contribution to the peace of the world. The United Nations has 
evolved a practical plan so that all the peoples of the world may join in a comrion 
effort to relieve the distress of children. It has established the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, asking voluntary contributions to augment the United Nations Interna. 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, which feeds starving children. 


The United States share in this world-wide effort is being solicited by American 
Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children. Asking $60,000,000 of the Amer. 
ican people, for the International Children’s Emergency Fund and for the foreign re- 
lief activities of twenty-five voluntary American agencies, the campaign already is 
underway in many cities. American youth will have an important role in the drive. 
Young people from kindergarten through college are being asked to participate. This 
gives you a chance to educate young people in world citizenship far beyond the oppor- 
tunity usually offered in a school. Here is an opportunity to implement your ideals with 
action and with personal participation. The role of young people is not superficial. The 
statesmen of the United Nations believe that children and young people can be vital 
to the effort by acting as advocates of their own generation. But they need your guid- 
ance. 
The International Children’s Emergency Fund, whose work wiil be extended 
by this campaign, serves in a dozen nations. The Fund is bringing to nearly 4,000,000 
children the margin of nourishment which represents the difference between life and 
death. This Fund was originally set up by the United Nations on the basis of contri- 
butions by governments, but governments did not appropriate, enough. It was decided 
unanimously by the United Nations to go directly to the people of the world for extra 
help, and the people are responding to the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

The people of more than forty-five countries of the United Nations are helping. 
Where they cannot give financial aid they are supplying food and other commodities. 
The Danes already have given great quantities of antitubercular serum to other coun- 
tries, and more will probably be given through the appeal. The aid coming from other 
countries is a real life line. 

In this country formation of American Overseas Aid—United Nations Appeal for 
Children stemmed from spontaneous and increasing demands all over the country that 
the appeals of the great private American foreign relief agencies be unified for pur- 
poses of economy and efficiency. Twenty-five major foreign relief agencies and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, united under the single banner of 
Aoa-UNAC, tell Americans a single story of need, and ask a single response of gener- 
osity. Thus communities are protected from confusing, multiple appeals of many or- 
ganizations and duplication of effort is avoided. All relief programs represented have 
been carefully examined and government-approved, to the end that no project overlaps 
another. There is no waste. Most of the participating agencies have been conducting 
relief and rehabilitation operations in foreign lands for many years. 

AOA-UNAC itself does not conduct any relief operations. It serves as the medium 
for. financing the activities of the various agencies; it screens and co-ordinates the 
agency activities to insure sound and efficient operation; and it examines and audits 
the records of all program expenditures. It is the aim of AOA-UNAC that funds be spent 
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as economically as possible. It is primarily interested in programs which can buy sup- 
plies in bulk and which will distribute them to the greatest possible number of chil- 
dren—regularly—day in and day out. 

Most communities in the United States will organize local campaigns to raise 
their share of the American goal, between February and May. In some localities, 
youth’s participation will publicize the campaign through parades, rallies, speeches, 
radio programs, posters, etc. In others, young people will go from house to house to 
tell their neighbors about the desperate need overseas and the effort to raise money 
for hungry children. In still others, youth will assist in fund-raising functions. 

You, whose lives are dedicated to the service of youth, know well the importance 
of food and health. Through participating in this appeal and giving guidance to youth 
participation, educational leaders can make a concrete contribution to world peace. 
Through support of aoa-uNAc children will be fed and cared for abroad, while chil- 
dren at home grow in world citizenship by personal sharing in world humanitarian- 
ism. 
High School Principals can be of invaluable assistance to'the AOA-UNAC campaign 
by taking an active part in their local campaigns. In each locality where a campaign 
organization has been formed, principals are asked to call the local chairman and dis- 
cuss ways in which youth can help—by volunteering office assistance, by promoting 
fund-raising functions, by aiding in publicity, etc. In communities where no campaign 
committee exists or is planned, principals are urged to take the initiative im calling 
together other leaders to discuss how such a local committee can be formed.’ It is sug- 
gested that principals invite other school groups and representatives of church, busi- - 
ness, labor, service and fraternal organizations, women’s clubs, and youth ecguniee- 
tions to join in forming a campaign committee. 

The chairman, when chosen, should write immediately to William J. Plunkert, 
Associate Director, AOA-UNAC, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New York, for the plan of 
action, campaign supplies and publicity materials. If it is not possible to set up a 
{full-scale campaign organization, individual or particular school contributions may 
be sent to AOA-UNAC, 39 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 

Based upon a personal on-the-scene-survey of conditions in large American cities, 
Maurice Pate, executive director of the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, reports from Vienna: “According to the original plan, it was intended to 
provide a supplementary meai of 600 calories for approximately 240,000 undernourished 
Austrian children and mothers, but inasmuch as there are at least 440,000 in urgent 
need, the daily rations spread over this number means that each will receive less than 
200 calories. The problem, therefore is: How can the value of the school meal be 
brought up to, possibly 500 calories and in no case less than 400 calories?”, the report 
queries. “This will require the initiative of all authorities, and the largest possible aid 
of all voluntary agencies,” said the report. “Of the grave needs of Austrian children, 
I lave convinced myself with my own eyes and studies,” Mr. Plate stated. 

That this campaign for children is vital to history is best expressed by Aake Ord- 
ing, Executive Director of the United Nations Appeal for Children, who has said: “We, 
the two billion people of the earth, find ourselves at a crossroads in this twentieth 
century. Shall it be a century of continued world wars and of final destruction? Or 
shall it be a children’s century—a century of tremendous progress towards new stand- 
ards of physical and spiritual prosperity? The children of the world, the weakest of 
us, are perhaps the wisest, for they call upon the best that is in us—our devotion and 
our courage. We showed both those qualities during five years of war. Do we have the 
devotion, the courage—and the simple wisdom—to save our next generation? “I know 


we have.” 





Fee yi 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT AND SELF-INITIATED GROWTH—The Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
has recently published a booklet entitled The Department Head and Instruc- 
tional Improvement (75 cents). This 58-page publication is the result of a 
study by a committee of the Northwest Curriculum Society of the role of the 
department head in the program of instructional improvement in the secondary 
school. The committee, in presenting the statement, does not assume that such 
an organization is necessarily the ideal one for the modern high school. It 
does recognize, however, that this organization exists in many high schools to- 
day. As such, it is the one through which, in many situations, instructional 
improvement can best be achieved. 

In its discussion of the role of the department head, the committee draws 

on many principles and practices which are important in all programs of cur- 
riculum development; whether they be carried on in the elementary or high 
school, by an, individual in a. general supervisory capacity, or a department 
head as here described. The specific point of departure is, however, the position 
of the department head as it now exists. In defining the role of individuals in 
this capacity, the committee recognizes the definite limitations and difficulties 
under which individuals with department head responsibility operate. It gives 
guidance in making the role a vital one. The booklet is composed of an intro- 
duction and four chapters under the following titles: “The Status of the De- 
partment Head,” “The Department Head at Work,” “Further Guides to 
Professional Growth,” and “The Challenges.” Here is a publication that can 
be read with profit by every member of the high school faculty as well as 
by department heads and curriculum supervisors. 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE TEACHING PROFESSION—The Educational 
Dynamics Committee of the Metropolitan School Study Council has prepared 
a report on “A Study to Discover the Attitudes of High School Seniors, 
Teachers, and Parents Toward the Profession of Teaching.” This report has 
significant implications for all who are interested in the problem of selection 
and recruitment in the face of the current teacher shortage and in the light 
of the widespread ferment regarding the salaries and working conditions of 
the profession. 

The first notable fact was that only 6% of all high-School seniors wanted 
and were planning to become teachers. Of this 6%, it was encouraging to find 
that 30% were boys in comparison with the fact that in 1944 only 15% of 
all teachers were men. However, the figure of 6% is still totally inadequate. It 
is estimated that this figure would imply a shortage of 30,000 teachers an- 
nually on a nation-wide basis. This emphasizes the drastic need for attracting 
more young people into teaching as a career. 

Some leads as to the solution of the problem can be gained from reasons 
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given by students, teachers, and parents for approving or disapproving of 
the profession. The strongest reason for entering the profession, given by 
54% of the seniors, was that “teaching is interesting work.” The strongest 
reason for not entering upon a career in education, stated by about 33%, 
was that “teaching does not afford security.” However, only 10% of the stu- 
dents really interested in becoming teachers mentioned any worry over the 
matter of remuneration. Futhermore, among the 94% definitely not committed 
to teaching, approximately 60% of all unfavorable reasons were concerned with 
other than the economic aspects of a teacher’s life. 

Fifty-njne per cent of the teachers reported that they would re-enter 
the field if they had a chance to choose a career again. Of all the reasons 
given for entering the profession, over 30% dealt with the satisfaction to 
be derived from working with children. These people anticipated that teach- 
ing young people would bring them happiness. Most of them found out by 
experience that it did. In respect to salaries, over half of the men and one 
third:.of the women complained of inadequate compensation. Other reasons 
jor an unfavorable attitude included: the amount of clerical and committee 
work,, social position in community, and nervous strain. 

So far as the parents were concerned, 53% would be pleased if their 
children wished to become teachers, 29% would be indifferent, and 19% would 
not be pleased. The two principal reasons for a favorable attitude here were 
a belief in the importance of education and the respect acorded to the 
profession, while lack of economic security was the strongest reason for an 
unfavorable attitude. 

On the basis of its findings, the committee responsible for the study scg- 
gests that school systems provide preliminary teaching experience for stu- 
dents interested in a teaching career, that community organizations offer 
financial assistance and scholarships as attractions to potential teachers, 
and that improved guidance procedures be adopted aimed specifically at re- 
cruiting future staffs from desirable potential candidates——The Newsletter. 


LIFE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS—An exhibition on Atomic Energy has 
just been prepared by Life Exhibitions in consultation with the U. 8S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. It is available on a loan basis, without cost except for 
transportation charges. The exhibition suggests that atomic energy is not ex- 
clusively a scientific matter but inevitably involves social and political questions. 
It points out to the lay visitor the need of learning more about these social and 
political aspects. Its divisions are: (1) “Peacetime Research Led to Wartime De- 
velopment:” Hiroshima; Nagasaki; Bikini; experiments with animals; radiation 
sickness; mutation. (2) “Wartime Development Leads to Peacetime Use:” 
Power—plutonium laboratory; first atomic pile (nuclear reactor) at Stagg 
Vield; future atomic power plant. Research—early Columbia University cyclo- 
tron; modern California University cyclotron; production of radioactive iso- 
topes at Oak Ridge; developing new uses of radioactive isotopes in therapy, in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture. (3) “The problem of Control:” Sources of ura- 
nium; mining uranium; separation plant; chart showing possible diversion to use 
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as Weapon; problems in education, and in statecraft. The text is in part a series 
of quotations from the famous “Report on International Control of Atomic Ener- 
gy” for the Secretary of State, and in part a running commentary and captions. 
The photographs draw largely from the unique work of Life’s veteran science 
photographer, Fritz Goro, to which are added other Life and Army Air Force 
photographs, Atomic Energy contains 24 panels, 24” x32”, requiring a hanging 
space of 64 running feet. Boxed it weighs 50 pounds. Exhibitions may be booked 
any time after March 20, 1948, on a loan basis for a period of from one to two 
weeks by paying transportation charges. The entire set may also be purchased 
for $35. Bookings or purchases may be sent to: National Committee on Atomic 
Information, 1749 L Street, Washington 6, D. C. 

WILLARD E, GOSLIN ELECTED PRESIDENT AASA—Dr. Willard E. Goslin, 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is the president-elect of tlie 
American Association of School Administrators, a department of the National 
Education Association, according to a mail vote of the membership at large. 
Superintendent Goslin was chosen from a group of five educators nominated in 
October by Association members from all of the 48 states. He will take office 
March 15, at which time he succeeds Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois, 

HIGH SCHOOL MAINTAINS GUESTBOOK—The Murrell Dobbins Vocational- 
Technical School, 22nd St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania, 
maintains a register of visitors to its school. In addition to many names of 
outstanding school people and others from all parts of the United States that 
appear in this guestbook are names from many foreign countries. A casual 
check of the book shows the names of visitors from the following countries: 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
England, Mexico, and Panama. 

CLASSROOM EDITION OF “HIROSHIMA”’—John Hersey’s famous Hiroshima 
is now avai.able in a special school edition fer high-school English and _ social 
studies classes in the United States and Canada. The entire criginal text of 
Mr. Hersey’s best-selling modern classic is retained. Special study material in 
the form of questions, activities, projects, and lists of corollary readings in 
newspapers, magazines, and books has been prepared for this edition. The class- 
room material was devised by Robert Frank, formerly of the English depart- 
ment of the George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, who had first used the 
material successfully with his classes there before editing it for this book. Mr. 
Frank is now a member of the English faculty, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. To encourage student ownership of this modern classic, with 
its special study materials, the edition has been issued in am inexpensive paper 
binding, as well as in the standard cloth binding. Hiroshima was written on as- 
signment for the magazine, The New Yorker, whose editors devoted an entire 
issue to Mr. Hersey’s story. It was broadcast by the American Broadcasting 
Company over all its affiliated stations and by the Canadian, Australian, and 
British networks. The publishers invite interested teachers to request approval 
copies for examinatiin. Requests should be addressed to: Oxford Book Co., Dept. 
R, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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CUNFERENCE ON EVALUATION OF CORE PROGRAMS—Over 100 teachers 
and principals from high schools having some type of general education or core 
plogram recently assembled at Clear Lake Camp, Michigan, to consider basic 
problems of evaluation in those programs. Among the topics considered by the 
gioup were the philosophy and purpose of core programs; how to introduce 
and organize the program; methods and techniques used in it; how to deter- 
nine pupil growth; how to train teachers; and how to interpret the pregram: 
to other teachers and to parents. The principal out-of-state consultants were 
‘theodore Rice of New York University and Victor Pitkin of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, New York. One of the most interesting meetings was 
an evening sesion at which a panel of students from core classes discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of the program.—NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE FOR STUDENTS—Many high schools through- 
out the nation have students corresponding with students in foreign, countries. 
Many teachers are at a loss to find means of arranging for correspondence be- 
tween their students and students abrcad. The Student Forum on International 
Relations, Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director, 68 Post Street, Room 325, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California, is one agency through which aid can be secured in this work. 
The Federation was formed in 1929 under the name of the Permanent Commit- 
tee for Interscholastic Correspondence and was part of the International Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. The three Cen- 
ters, members of the Federation, in the United States are: Student Forum on 
International Relations, 68 Post St., San Francisco, California; A.A.T.F. Bu- 
reau, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; and Educational Cor- 
respondence, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Student Forum, in San Francisco, is associated with UNEsco in the 
various educational initiatives undertaken by that organization. It arranges for 
correspondence with students in about thirty countries. It is a noncommercial, 
nonsectarian, and nonpolitical enterprise. There is a fee of ten cents per name 
for this service to help defray printing and postage costs. 


NEW IDEAS IN SCHOOL BUILDING—The American Association of School 
Administrators’ 1949 Yearbook emphasizes design, construction, and site lay- 
out which will serve the needs of the modern educational program. New ideas 
in lighting, heating, and ventilating and new materials of instruction are also 
featured. The yearbook emphasizes: the new and the forward looking, utilizes 
ideas of proven merit but avoids in any sense a mere rehash of last-generation 
ideas about building. 


ALMA MATER ASKS FOR $2 BILLION—The February, 1948, issue of For- 
ine magazine has an interesting article on higher education. This article con- 
tends that if educational quality and student fees are to be stabilized on sound 
ievels and higher education budgets balanced, more nonstudent dollars must be- 
‘ome available. It presents examples of how colleges and universities are setting 
up plans for the necessary fund-raising, in the face of a marked reduction in the 


number of millionaires. 
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PRINCIPAL SEES RESULTS OF GUIDANCE PROGRAM—Principal D. F, 
Stillwell of the South Fork School, Forsyth County, North Carolina, lists the 
following as “deep and lasting results” of the guidance program carried on at 
his school. 

1, Teachers know the cumulative record and how to use it, 

2. Children from grade one up are getting some idea of the other man’s 
job. 

3. The counselor who has been relieved of one class is busy the entire pe. 
riod. All seniors have been for a conference and more than 40 pupils 
who are seeking help. 

. There exists a more friendly atmosphere. 
: Less friction exists between pupils and faculty. 

6. Two short dramatizations “Miserable Molly” and “My Future and |” 
have been written by the two upper-grade English classes for presenta- 
tion in assembly, 

- Community interest is high, 

. Vast amount of information is coming in daily on occupations. 

. Four seniors have decided to enter college and have selected the college. 
. Interest tests have been given to all high-school pupils. 

. Guidance books are being read widely. 

2, THE REAL TEST. Pupils like this added service and are taking advan- 
tage of it—North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


STUDY OUTDOORS THIS SUMMER—Spend two weeks down east on the coast 
of Maine or deep in the lush vegetation of Connecticut’s lovely countryside! The 
National Audubon Society conducts a series of two-week summer field courses 
at cost in both Maine and Connecticut. At the Audubon Nature Camp in Maine 
opening June 11 for its tenth season, there will be five two-week sessions. The 
camp is located on a 330 acre spruce-covered island at the head of beautiful 
Muscongus Bay, 60 miles northeast of Portland, Maine. The island with its fas- 
cinating shores, the adjacent mainland with its farms, fields, ponds, streams, 
and marshes, and the interesting sea-bird colonies down the bay provide the set- 
ting for field classes in birds, plants, insects, marine life, and nature activities. 
Campers learn at firsthand how plants and animals live, about the conserva- 
tion of wildlife and other natural resources, and how to teach nature apprecia- 
tion and conservation in schools, clubs, and camps. 

The Audubon Nature Center at Greenwich, Connecticut, one hour from New 
York City, will have three two-week Conservation Workshop sessions in 1948, 
fifth season. Abundant variety of vegetation with all its accompanying wildlife 
make this a fascinating area to explore. There are old woédlands of big sugar 
maples and beeches, ferny glens, meadows, marshes, lakes, and streams. Nearby 
is, Long Island Sound with its interesting marine life and salt marshes. Here 
students learn how plants and animals live, their interrelationships and depend- 
ence on soil and water, ways of teaching nature appreciation and conservation, 
and learn practical solutions to conservation problems. For free illustrated fold- 
ers giving full details write to Field Sessions Department, National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York. 
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Tie STORY OF PETROLEUM—The Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, has instructional material about petroleum available 
e for classroom use. These publications include the four large picture charts 
olor: Evolution of Our National and Family Income, a discussion of the 
‘contribution of Agriculture to our economy; Petroleum Services to Industry; 
roleum Products; and Petroleum Discovery and Production, and a 32-page 
wklet “Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and Home.” Another pub- 
ication on Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, Farm, and Home will 
n be available. This material was prepared with the co-operation of the Amer- 
icon Petroleum Institute and with the aid of Federal, state, and local educa- 
tional organizations. It has been planned to supplement the teaching of classes 
in economics, science, and social studies and to aid vocational education and 
guidance teachers. It will be of value also to leaders of adult groups who wish 
to show the relation of industry to the welfare of every individual and home. 
Through the co-operation of the sponsor, the leaflets, manuals, and charts are 
sent without cost. 


CENTRALIZED AGENCY FORMED TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL TESTS 
AND CONDUCT RESEARCH—Merging the testing activities of three leading 
nonprofit agencies, Educational Testing Service, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
was recently organized to develop more effective examinations from the first 
grade to graduate school, better intelligence and aptitude tests, and to conduct 
intensive research in new testing methods. The Educational Testing Service has 
just been chartered by New York State as a nonprofit corporation. The three 
groups participating in the merger are the American Council on Education, the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. In making the announcement of the formation of the 
new agency, it is stressed that only the testing activities of the three groups 
were involved and that each will continue independently its other activities in 
the field of education. 

The units of the American Council on Education affected by the merger 
are the Co-operative Test Service, the National Teacher Examination, and the 
American Council Psychological Examination. The Carnegie activity involved 
is the Graduate Record Office. The College Entrance Examination Board is 
turning all its testing activities over to the new agency but will continue as an 
association of colleges and schools having common interests in problems of ad- 
missions and related educational matters. 

Designed to be “responsive to the needs and desires of educational institu- 
tions at all levels,” the Educational Testing Service will centralize all the na- 
tionwide testing services formerly provided by the three participating agencies. 
These include college entrance examinations and general examinations of all 
types for schools, colleges, professional institutions, and graduate schools. It 
will also give counsel on testing techniques and interpretation of results, serve 
as an information clearing house on research projects, and carry on research in 
areas where it seems most needed. 

In addition to the income from its testing services, the ETS will have capi- 
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tal assets of approximately $1,200,000. Carnegie Corporation of New York js 
contributing $750,000 of this total, and the balance is being provided from the 
assets of the College Entrance Examination Board and the American Council 
on Education. 


CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION OF BUILDING AMERICA—Because of a re- 
organization of distribution facilities, the Grolier Society has discontinued the 
sale of subscriptions to Building America and units in small lots. Subscriptions 
now in force will be filled. In the meantime, the revision of previously published 
units and the preparation of new ones will be continued by Building America, 
The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C,, 
will announce new plans in the near future. The Association hopes that these 
plans for Building America will provide for a more extensive distribution than 
has ever been possible to date. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF PHYSICS—Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, University Circle, Cleveland 6, Ohio, will again offer fifty 
General Electric Fellowships for High-School Teachers of Physics for a six- 
weeks program of study during the summer of 1948, according to an announce- 
ment by T. Keith Glennan, recently appointed president of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
engineering college. This is a repetition of the successful educational program 
which was taken last summer by fifty physics teachers from nine states. Recog- 
nizing the fact that industrial research and progress stem largely from a 
knowledge of physics, The General Electric Company will again provide these 


fellowships for high-school and preparatory-school teachers of physics. The pro- 
gram is designed to acquaint teachers with recent developments and research in 


physics. 

The General Electric Science Fellowships include all tuition fees, room and 
board, and travel expense. High-school and _ preparatory-school teachers of 
physics from the following states are eligible to apply: Ohio, Michigan, West- 


ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


FORMATION OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUBS—A booklet, pub- 
lished in English and French, describing how international relations clubs can 
be set up and outlining the kind of work that they may do both for the instruc- 
tion of their members and the giving of help to those in war-devastated coun- 
tries whose need is greatest is available through Unesco. Primarily intended 
for schools, universities, and other groups of young people, there is much in it 
that could be usefully assimilated by adults anxious to expand their own knowl- 
edge of world affairs by group discussion as well as by school youth. A limited 
number of copies will be available, free of charge, for youth leaders, organiza- 
tions, institutions, from: Miss Monica Luffman, Education Section, Unesco, 19 
Abenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 

NEW DEAL FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS—Australia’s delinquent girls are get- 
ting a new deal at Thornleigh (New South Wales) where spacious gardens, 
flower-filled rooms, good music, and a “home” atmosphere all contribute to 
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bringing “problem” teen-agers back to normal living. The Thornleigh Girls’ 
Home represents one of the most progressive experiments in child welfare so 
far attempted in Australia. Operating on the “honor” system, Thornleigh cares 
for girls from 14 to 18 years. Each girl has a separate and attractively fur- 
nisiied bedroom. On Sunday, breakfast is served to the girls in bed. They wear 
attractive clothes of their own selection. Apart from holding dances and tak- 
ing part in musical and dramatic productions, the girls attend art exhibitions 
and Parliament House. Normal school procedure is followed and the girls can 
learn useful handcrafts. Most of the girls react favorably. Instituted by the 
Education Department of New South Wales, Thornleigh is a practical illustra- 
tion of what can be done for juvenile delinquents. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION WORKSHOPS—The February, 1948, issue of Educa- 
tion Was devoted to the single topic of Workshops in Science Education.” This 
Science Education Workshop issue contains a foreword and thirteen articles. 
Fach author tells of fizsthand experiences as a participant, consultant, or di- 
rector of a recent workshcp. There is much variety, since certain workshops 
were planned for teachers in elementary grades, others for high-school instruc- 
tors. Some met in a community’s schools, while others were offered on univer- 
sity campuses. The varied purposes were discovering new sources of instruc- 
tional material; testing new experiments; revising science curricula; planning 
a long-range testing program. Two workshops wrote state bulletins for science 
teachers. One specialized in the problems of living in a large city and how a 
science teacher might inform himself of these by firsthand investigations. An- 
other dealt with the conditions cf an agricultural community. A special study 
of “common learnings in science” came from the curriculum research director 
of the Kansas City (Missouri) public schools. The “high-school science teacher’s 
dream” of a summer course in the laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady and Cleveland is described as an awakened reality. 

The educational workskhcp is by now a well-established technique for the 
self-improvement of experienced teachers. It enables them to participate in pro- 
ductive curriculum and survey studies. The special issue of Education for Feb- 
ruary should be helpful te those who plan new science education workshops for 
the summer of 1948, and it will contain suggestions to even the most experi- 
enced directors of these activities. Single copies of the Science Education Work- 
shop issue of Education may be secured for fifty cents from The Palmer Com- 
pany, Publishers, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


IMMIGRATION SERVICE—Information concerning career opportunities in 
the Immigration Service of the U. S. has just been published by Occupational 
Index, Ine., New York University, New York 3. This six-page pamphlet, price 
25 cents, cash with order, provides useful facts to vocational counselors, teach- 
ers, students, veterans, and others. It describes the nature of the work, duties, 
anl compensation for eight branches of service, qualifications, methods of en- 
rznce and advancement, training, number and distribution of workers, women 

the field, future prospects, and advantages and disadvantages. There is a list 
i further reading references and an appraisal of available literature. 
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STUDY OF SCHOOL DROP-OUTS—The National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, is conducting a project which it is expected will 
throw light on the positive measures that are needed to reduce the number of 
children who leave school for work. This project, undertaken at the request of 
school authorities, is a study of students who dropped out of school during the 
school year 1945-46 in Lansing, Michigan; Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and a group of towns in the rural areas surrounding Jack. 
son, Michigan. A sampling of about 1,300 of these ex-students has been taken 
for intensive study. The information secured for each individual includes all 
data available from school records, appraisal of his ability, personality and ad. 
justment by two or more teachers who worked with him, and a personal inter. 
view with the ex-student. The findings are expected to reveal the basic reasons, 
not the excuses, for school-leaving and to suggest constructive measures that 
can be taken through changes in curricula and improvement of counseling serv- 
ices to reduce school-leaving. Particular attention is being given to evidence of 
maladjustment when the student was in the lower grades to determine the 
grade level at which counseling should start if it is to be effective in reducing 
causes of maladjustment. The school systems participating in the study expect 
to make full use of the findings in developing programs and services which will 
enable them to be more successful in holding their students. 


RELIGIOUS ILLITERACY—“It is we, the churches, who by our mutual jeal- 
cusies have so far shut religion out from our schools; it must be we, the 
churches, who by our co-operation put it back again. Some day Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants will feel so deeply the tragedy to which our suicidal 
policy has brought us that we will get together and produce books for the vari- 
ous ages of our students that will do two things. 

First, they will present the common core of our spiritual heritage, the pro- 
found faiths and convictions underlying our ideas of democracy and liberty, on 
which we are agreed; second, they will present fairly and factually the diverse 
faiths that characterize the various religions represented in our communities. 

If our first suggestion is to be effective, this second suggestion seems to me 
almost indispensable. We ask too much of the teachers when we want them to 
present religion to the pupils as an object of learning, without providing them 
with books, sponsored by the leading faiths whose special tenets they must re- 
spect, that will put into the pupils’ hands authorized statements agreed upon 
as just and fair. If the leaders of Roman Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestant- 
ism—our three leading faiths from which, for example, our military and naval 
chaplains are selected—would produce such books, saying first, “Here is the 
common core of our spiritual heritage on which we are agreed,” and second, 
“Here are the special doctrines and practices to which each of us subscribes,” 
a step would be taken in American life of incalculable importance to our youth. 

Anyone can see the difficulties confronting such an endeavor. No one can 
see exactly how it would work out. Neverthelss, the fact stares us in the face: 
we, the religious people in America, are defeating our own aims by excluding 
each other from the schools and are making inevitable the continuance of reli- 
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gious illiteracy in this nation. It is a shame that should stab our consciences 
wide awake. It is a tragedy that affects, for ill, the lives of millions of our 
children. Ours are the guilt and the responsibility. Privately run religious 
schools are not the answer—not the adequate answer even for our Roman 
Catholic brethren who by that means reach many of their own boys and girls. 
They, too, must be concerned, as Protestant and Jewish groups who conduct 
their own schools are concerned, about the general body of American youth still 
untouched. Why cannot we put into the hands of our school children such in- 
formational books as I am pleading for? 

George Washington’s concern about this country is relevant yet: “Of all 
the animosities which have existed among mankind those which are caused by 
difference of sentiments in religion appear to be the most inveterate and dis- 
tressing, and ought most to be deprecated. I was in hopes that the lightened 
and liberal policy, which has marked the present age, would at least have re- 
conciled Christians of every denomination so far that we should never again 
see their religious disputes carried to such a pitch as to endanger the peace of 
society.” To which we add: Carried to such a pitch as to continue the banish- 
ment of religion from the public schools.”—From the article “Shall American 
School Children’ Be Religiously Illiterate?” School and Society. November 29, 
1947, Pp. 401-406. 

HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND TEACHERS—The Fullerton 
Union High School of Fullerton, California, prepared a very attractive and in- 
formative 9@page publication entitled Indian Handbook, 1947-48. This guide 
for student, parent, and teacher use tells about the school and the opportunities 
it offers. It contains the names of the administration officers, the high-school 
faculty, and the clerical staff; the school calendar, physical equipment of the 
school, general information, general rules and regulations, school conveniences 
and services, admission to institutions of higher learning, the school’s ccrricula, 
descriptions of courses offered, student activities and organizations, constitu- 
tions of organizations, songs and yells, an index, as well as several other types 
of information of value to the school and the community. The handbook is at- 
tractively bound and is a production of which the school can be justly proud. 


NEW UNIT OF AIR-AGE PHYSICS SLIDEFILMS—The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, announces the comple- 
tion and distribution of 11 discussional slidefilms under the unit title Heat— 
the newest addition to The Jam Handy Organization’s “Air Age Physics” teach- 
ing slidefilm series. Subjects included in the new group are: (1) Temperature, 
(2} Heat Expansion, (3) Gas Expansion, (4) Measurement of Heat, (5) Fu- 
sion, (6) Vaporization, (7) Refrigeration, (8) Humidity, (9) Heat Transfer, 
(10) Putting Heat to Work, and (11) Internal Combustion Engines. The ma- 
tcrial has been arranged to tie in with reading materials, textbooks, labora- 
tcry work, and other special assignments. The information in each film is or- 
ganized into several lessons with questions, explanations of principles, and 
summaries of the material presented. Each lesson concludes with a series of 
questions to serve as guides for group discussion. 
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CURRICULAR FILMS DISTRIBUTOR—The Jam Handy Organization is now 
exclusive distributor for Curriculum Films in the United States and Canada. 


Under the new distribution plan the two organizations will be able to expand 
their visual-aids program for schools and to make more color films available. 
Curriculum Films hes conducted extensive research to determine the fields in 
which educational films are needed and has followed through with the develop. 
ment of new film subjects planned under the guidance of teaching authorities, 
Curriculum slidefilms now being distributed by The Jam Handy Organiz:tion 
include series on secondary-school mathematics, English, primary reading, his- 
tory, and sports. Additional films are being prepared for future distribution 
to schools. For complete information on all Curriculum Films, write to The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, or con- 
tact the distributor in your local area. 


CORONET ADDS NEW, BASIC FILMS TO ITS EDUCATION LIBRARY—As 

another step in its program of providing visual educators with new, basic 

16-mm. sound-and-motion pictures for classroom use, Coronet Instructional 

Films has completed the following productions: 

Powers of Congress—A fantasy is employed in this film to define and explain 
the powers of Congress. This film may be used to give understanding to 
students from the intermediate through adult levels. 

Vammals of the Countryside—The woodchuck, red fox, skunk, mink, opossum, 
raccoon, muskrat, and beaver—a representative group of mammals that 
share the land with the farmer—are studied in terms of their habits, habi- 
tat, and influence upon the farmer’s crops in this film designed for general 
science and biology classes at the intermediate levels. 


Ready tu Type—This film shows students that readiness is the prerequisite to 
typing efficiencv—making all necessary adjustments to the machine and to 
oneself—getting ready mentally and physically to control the typewriter. 
This film is designed for the senior high school, college, and adult levels. 


Building Typing Skili—This film is the story of George’s efforts to increase 
his typing skill. 

England: Background of Literature—This film takes students to England to 
show them that storied land as the inspiration for the nation’s greatest 
writers... the London of Chaucer, Dickens, and Browning . . . the coun- 
tryside which was so meaningful to Shakespeare, Keats, Wordsworth, and 
Kipling . . . and the Sea, as Coleridge, Conrad, and Masefield wrote of it, 
in this production. For classes from the junior high school through adult 


levels. 

Scotland: Background of Literature—This film helps students understand that 
rugged country so they can better appreciate the spirit that springs from 
the land. For junior and senior high school, college, and adult levels. 
Each of these new 16mm. sound-motion films is one reel in length and may 
be purchased in full color for $90 or in black and white for only $45. They are 
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als» available through leading rental outlets. For a complete catalog, or further 
information on purchase, lease-purchase, or rental sources, write to Coronet In- 


structional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 











FI; MS FOR ENGLISH CLASSROOM USE.—The Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inv, 25 West 43rd St., New York, have available for classroom use a large group 
of short films. A complete list may be secured by writing to the above address. 
These films are 16-mm. prints and are obtainable for use only for bona fide educa- 
tional purposes by schools and other approved educational agencies, and under no 
circumstances on occasions when any admission is charged. The films are based 
on classic and modern literature and are excerpts from feature pictures com- 
bined in a schoolroom version short enough to be shown in a forty-minute a 
riod. This series is available on any one of three plans: 

$40.00 per reel for the life of the print up to ten years; 


$30.00 per reel for a three-year period; and 

$15.00 per reel for a one-year period; $10.00 per reel for an additional 
second year; $5.00 per reel for an additional third and subsequent years 
up to the fifth year; $5.00 per reel for extension beyond the fifth year 
for the life of the print not to exceed ten years. 


Under plans 1 and 2 a discount of $5.00 per reel is given on each reel licensed 
in excess of 100 reels. Teachers desiring to rent prints for daily use or for pe- 
riods of less than one year should consult their local, state, or regional educa- 
tional film libraries. Among the group: are included such titles as: Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn. (MGM), Alice in Wonderland (Paramount), David Cop- 
perfield, The Boy (MGM), David Copperfield, the Man (MGM), The Good 
Earth (MGM), Heidi (20th Cent.-Fox), The House of Seven Gables (Univer- 
sal, Kidnapped (20th Cent.-Fox), Les Miserables (20th Cent.-Fox), Mutiny 
on the Bounty (MGM), Romeo and Juliet (MGM), and Treasure Island 
(MGM). Informative folders, which will be of interest to readers, are avail- 


able to teachers and school supervisors without charge. 











(1) 
(2) 
(3) 




















CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS NEW CATALOG —To provide visual 
educators with a convenient reference for the entire Coronet Film Library, Cor- 
onet Instructional Films has just made available a new catalog which includes 
all of the sixty new Coronet Films released during 1947, as well as titles pre- 
viously produced by Coronet. The new Coronet catalog includes a short de- 
scription of each production; recommended grade levels for which each film is 
designed as well as educational collaborator, length, and price. In addition one 
section of the catalog is devoted to full information on Coronet’s arrangements 
for purchase, lease-purchase, and rental sources of these 16-mm. sound-motion 
films. Copies of this new catalog are available, without cost or obligation, upon 
request to Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 













riUM LIST—The publication of a new catalog of 16-mm. sound-motion pic- 
tures has been announced by The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Included in the book are titles and descriptions of the numerous sponsored or 
free pictures made available by The Film Center, as well as the listings of 
hundreds of educational and entertainment subjects offered from its rental 
library. The new catalog represents a complete revision of all previous issues 
and carries descriptions of several hundred films which have been added to the 
library since the last such publication. Included are such outstandng subjects 
as the latest March of Time films, the first of the color pictures depicting cach 
of the forty-eight states in the This Land of Ours series, and a number of fine 
additions in the field of industrial arts and vocational guidance. Copies are 
available for $1.50 each from The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, attention of R. O. Jones, Sales Director. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION FILMSTRIPS—The subjects of food and nutrition 
are treated with freshness and originality in two new teaching aids—a film- 
strip series and a slide set, both in natural color—now available from the 
Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Both are for upper elementary and junior high-school classes in 
health education, general science, domestic science, and home economics. The 
filmstrip series, entitled Food and Nutrition, consists of five strips, each ap- 
proximately 50 frames in length: The Essentials of Diet; Eat Well! . Live 
Well!; The Nutrients in Food; How Food is Digested; and Consumer Prob- 
lems in Nutrition. The slide set, also entitled Food and Nutrition, consists of 
fifty kodachrome photographs and cartoons. 

Both filmstrips and slides deal with selection of foods, food nutrients, es- 
sentials of diet, consumer problems, and other food aspects. Before release in 
their final form, both new visual aids were carefully previewed and pretested 
by classroom teachers and edited by nutrition experts. Functional teaching 
guides accompany the filmstrip series and the slide sets. The entire series is 
525.00; each filmstrip is $5.00. The set of fifty color slides is $25.00. 


RAILROAD FILMS AVAILABLE —The splendor of Niagara Falls has been 
captured in a new 22-minute color movie Thundering Waters just released by 
the New York Central System as the second in a series of motion pictures on 
interesting locales along their railroad. The picture, narrated by Bill Rogers 
and photographed by Waldo E. Austin, may be borrowed from any of more 
than forty film libraries throughout the United States. A list of these distribu- 
tion points may be obtained from the Motion Picture Bureau, New York Cen- 
tral System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Thundering Waters 
points out the glacial relationship of Niagra Falls in the topography of the 
Great Lakes Region and portrays the many points of interest which have drawn 
innumerable honeymooners and other sightseers to the scenic area. Thus, the 
new film is designed for both entertainment and educational appeal to a wide 
variety of audiences, such as club, school, church, civic, and social groups. Also 
available through the same film libraries are New York Calling! a color film 
tour of New York City, and three railroad educational movies, The Freigit 
Yard, The Steam Locomotive, and The Railroad Signal. 
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ects BUCHANAN, N. S., and LUTZ, F. A. Rebuilding The World Economy. New York 18: 
ach The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd St. 1947. 434 pp. $3.50. This report 
fine covers the sweeping changes in world trade and financial positions caused by the 
are war, analyzes the present situation, describes new agencies such as the Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and sets down basic conditions for revival of healthy multilateral trade 


and constructive foreign investment. 

Among the striking facts this study documents with important statistical 
data are these: Germany and Japan have all but disappeared from international 
commerce, Great Britain is fighting for survival, and for some time the United 
States probably will be the major seller of manufactured goods to the rest of the 
globe. The agricultural situation is likely to change radicaily once the relief 
phase of reconstruction is past and may pose for the United States one of its 


most serious adjustment problems. 

In addition to factual data on changes in available resources, manufacturing 
capacity, and consumption requirements, much information is supplied on finan- 
cial aspects of both trade and investment abroad. A final chapter, by the Fund’s 
distinguished Committee on Foreign Economic Relations, including representatives 
from business, labor, and agriculture, presents a program of specific steps looking 
toward the revival of an effective world economy. The Committee believes the 
United States must take prompt and adequate leadership or face disastrous con- 
sequences. 

BULLIS, H. E., and O'MALLEY, E. E. Human Relations in the Classroom. Wilming- 
ton 19: Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1308 Delaware Ave. 1947. 
230 pp. $3.00. This new textbook for use in grades six, seven, and eight contains 
the thirty human relations lesson plans and six teacher aids used successfully in 
131 schools in Delaware and in hundreds of classes outside the State and also 
complete directions for teachers making use of plans. More than 10,000 out-of- 
state requests for this material have been received by the Society. 


BYRD, O. E. Health Instruction Yearbook-1947. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. 335 pp. $3.00. Like its four annual predecessors, the 1947 
Yearbook is a compendium of current information culled from health articles 
published during the year. The briefed material, totaling 323 items, is organized 
into twenty-one chapters, each preceded by explanatory comments. The foreword 
is by Clair Elsmere Turner. Dr. Byrd believes the constitution of the World 
Health Organization, signed last year, will probably be ranked among the world’s 
important charters, The preamble.and chapters one and two of the constitution, 
giving the principle, objective. and function, are reproduced in their entirety in 
the Yearbook. 
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COOPER, D. H., editor. Administrative Planning for School Programs and Plants, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1947. 166 pp. $2.00. This volume is the 
proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, which was focused on school buildings and sites in 
order to meet the great need for the solutions of school-plant problems, Five 
phases are covered: “Characteristics of a Modern Educational Program,” “Ad- 
ministrative Planning for School and Community,” “Developing Plans for Sctiool 
Buildings and Sites,” and “Financial and Public-Relations Aspects of School 
Construction.” 

FRIEDWALD, E. M. Man’s Last Choice. New York: The Viking Press. 1948. 128 pp. 
$2.00. The author of this book shows just how the circumstances of our pre-ent 
world differ from any that have existed before. He makes it clear that the 
established concepts of war as a possible instrument of policy are no longer valid, 
In an age of saturation weapons, old notions of military strength fail to apply, 
for soon almost any nation will be able to destroy completely any other. Even the 
traditional role of geography is obsolete. Scientific development has moved so 
rapidly that our political forms and most of our political thinking have become 
inapplicable in dealing with the situation. This book is a survey of political 
creeds and scientific realities. 


GATES, A. I. The Improvement of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co. 1947. 679 pp. 
$4.25. This is the third revision of the book first published in 1927 and is based 
on the results of continuous study of the problems of improving reading since 
that time. It is primarily a manual of directions for diagnosing and remedying 
reading defects. The author has placed foremost the effort to write a clear and 
comprehensive account of the processes involved in good reading, what goes on 
when a pupil reads well or poorly, and what changes instruction and guidance 
may produce. The author’s main purpose is to help the teacher and the reading 
specialist to gain insight and skill in improving reading, for it is only when the 
teacher gains a real insight into the pupil’s activities and difficulties that she 
can hope to be of maximum help in solving the almost innumerable types of 
reading problems that will be encountered in her work. 


HARMAN, A. C. Supervision in Selected Secondary Schools. Willow Grove, Penn- 
sylvania: The author, 301 East Moreland Road. 1947. 192 pp. $3.00. This book 
contains a description of outstanding supervisory practices in twenty-four high 
schools, selected by a jury of educators on the basis of having superior programs 
of supervision. The investigation was conducted in public secondary schools, with 
enrollments between 200 and 1000 pupils,’ located in Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 7) 

Data were secured by the author through personal interviews with individual 
teachers and principals, conferences with small groups of instructors, and fac- 
ulty meetings in each of the twenty-four schools. Numerous quotations by teachers 
and principals are submitted in the report, including, also, forty-seven tables and 
six graphs. In addition, questions such as the following are answered: “What 
are teachers’ and principals’ concepts of supervision?” “How are supervisory pr0- 
grams planned?” “What supervisory procedures are employed and to what 
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extent are they used?” “To what degree do supervisory procedures in use meet 
a given set of principles of supervision?” “What supervisory procedures do teach- 
ers and principals consider most effective; least effective?” “What supervisory 
principles are used most; least?” “What do teachers like best in supervision?” 
and “What improvements do teachers desire in supervision?” 


HARTLEY, W. H., editor Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies, 
Eighteenth Yearbook. Wash. 6, D. C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1947, 228 pp. $2.00, paperbound; $2.50, clothbound. This Yearbook is designed 
to provide a handbook of audio-visual materials and methods that will give spe- 
cific advice and information for teachers coping with definite areas of the curric- 
ulum and thus be of help and inspiration to the social studies teacher. In deciding 
upon a plan of organization for this volume, over fifty specialists in the field of 
audio-visual methods were consulted. 

The first three chapters of the Yearbook serve as a general introduction to 
the topic of “Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social Studies.” Mr. 
Wendt discusses the psychology of audio-visual presentation in a realistic fash- 
ion. Mr. Hoban furnishes a clear picture of the task undertaken by the armed 
forces and illustrates the tremendous challenge which the lessons of war present 
to the postwar world. A fitting climax to these introductory remarks and a 
chapter that brings the problem of effective use of audio-visual materials right 
into the classroom is Mr. and Mrs. Noel’s contribution on the administrative 
practices that have been found to be most effective. 

The general pattern which has been followed in the body of the Yearbook 
is to provide a general chapter on each type of audio-visual material. Types cov- 
ered include excursions or field trips, realia, museum, community, textbook and 
other types of stiil pictures, motion pictures, filmstrips, lantern slides, posters, 
charts, cartoons, graphs, maps, film forums, radio, broadcasting, recording, etc. 
In each chapter the author sets forth general principles, introduces the unique 
characteristics of the material and establishes patterns of presentation. Following 
each general chapter is a description of how these principles have been applied 
in a specific teaching situation. Examples are furnished from both elementary and 
secondary schools. A selected list of readings is included in Appendix A. Sources 
of materials are conveniently gathered together in Appendix B. 


HOFF, A. G. Secondary-School Science Teaching. Philadelphia 5: The Blakiston Co. 
1947, 315 pp. $3.75. This book on how to teach science in the junior and senior 
high school is the result of twelve years’ experience as a teacher of science and 
nine years in the area of training teachers for science instruction in the secondary 
school. The book treats in detail a plan for unit teaching and other plans more 
briefly. Aid is presented on the total area of teaching. Not only does it discuss those 
problems which the teacher of science meets in his daily classroom work, but also 
it emphasizes the responsibilities of the teacher’s relation to guidance, administra- 
tion and contact with the community. The book is divided into five general areas or 
units: “The Mission of Science in Education,” “The Content of Science in the 
Secondary School,” “The Function of Method in Science Teaching,” “Specific 
Techniques in Teaching Science,” and “Supplementary Factors in Science 
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Teaching.” Contained in the appendix are sample tests, a unit in biology entitled 
“How Living Things Maintain Their Kind,” a unit in chemistry on “Calciym 
and Its Compounds,” and a list of equipment for general science. 


KINSEY, A. C.; POMEROY, W. B.; and MARTIN, C. E. Sexual Behavior in ihe 























Human Male. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1948. 804 pp., 173 charts, 159 
tables. $6.50. Scientists in a great variety of fields, physicians, social workers, 
probation officers, court and law enforcement officials, public health workers, edu- 
cators, marriage counselors, clergymen, and students of religion—these and many 
other related groups have been following with interest the research conducted 
during the past nine years by Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and his staff at Indiana 
University. These findings—the most extensive, most significant study of human 
sexual behavior ever to be made—are presented based on some 12,000 confidential 
interviews. These authors have brought biologic, medical, psychologic, psychiatric, 
and sociologic viewpoints to bear upon a problem that involves all five fields. 
Drawing material from upper level groups as carefully as it does from the more 
poorly educated and the economically lower levels, this survey represents one of 
the most extensive uses yet to be made of social stratification as a tool for analyz- 
ing problems in the human species in these other cognate fields. 

From early childhood through old age, this book answers or clarifies an almost 
innumerable number of sex behavior questions that have been asked for centuries 
past. The authors supply facts that will enable those concerned with these prob- 
lems to make specific applications. The book deals scientifically with a subject 
long clouded with false reserve and warped by traditional confusion born of ig- 
norance. 


KOOS, LEONARD. Integrating High School and College. New York: Harper and 















Brothers. 1946. 218 pp. $3.00. This book is the outgrowth of an extensive investiga- 
tion into the operation of the 6-4-4 plan of school organization over a twenty-year 
period. It covers in a comprehensive way, embracing scores of local educational 
systems, the same kind of review and appraisal which the volume The New Amer- 
ican College covers in respect to Pasadena, California. It compiles the opinions and 
attitudes of administrators, instructors, and students who have worked under this 
plan and thus supplies a total evaluation of a movement which gives every prom- 
ise of receiving wider acceptance in public school systems in the years ahead. 
The statistical findings of this book, supplemented by the detailed description 
of Pasadena, afford the most complete brief for a change in educational organi- 
zation and timing which has yet been offered to the American public. 


McDONALD, R. W. Current Problems in Higher Education. Wash. 6, D.C.: Depart- 







ment of Higher Education of the NEA. 1947. 227 pp. $1.00? This volume contains 
the twenty official reports of the National Conference on Higher Education held 
in Chicago, March 31 to April 3, 1947. 


Private Independent Schools. Wallingford, Connecticut: James E. Bunting, editor 








and publisher. 1947. 176 pp. $5.00. This book, a guide and directory for parents 
and teachers, contains a representative group of fifty-eight independent schools 
described at length in a series of double-page articles. There is an extensive 
listing—arranged geographically by states—of some 500 schools engaged primari!y 
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in preparing boys and girls for college. It includes boarding schools, day schools, 
and military schools, with and without church affiliations and operating for the 
most part on educational foundations under state charters. Each of the fifty- 
eight schools, to which two pages each are devoted, has a general introduction, a 
history of the school and its financial standing as well as its general business 
procedure, and information about its buildings and equipment, its faculty and 
student body, admission plan, approximate yearly cost to the student, scholarship 
aids, type of instruction and activity program, program of studies, and graduation 
requirements. Another section of the book is devoted to brief descriptions of the 
fifty-eight schools plus 442 other private schools in all sections of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. These schools are grouped alpha- 
betically by states and by schools within each state, except as the introduction of 
illustrations makes adjustments necessary. All information has been furnished 
by the schools. This 500 listing includes name and address of the school, year 
established, type of school, enrollment, curriculums offered, grades included, 
cost range, and the name of the head of the school. The book contains a list of 
teacher-placement agencies arranged alphabetically by states and also a complete 
index of all schools included in publication. 


RORKE, G. A. Choral Teaching. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co. 1947. 126 pp. This 


book discusses choral teaching on the junior high-school level. The purpose of 
the book is to offer suggestions as to procedures to follow. Definite plans are pre- 
sented to assist in solving the problems that arise in this period of teaching. 
Discussions presented in the book center around the general music class, the 
boys’ and the girls’ glee clubs, and the mixed chorus with aids on perfecting and 
polishing, on giving public performances, and on the physical environment of the 
music room. The last chapter discusses seven attributes of the successful music 
instructor and lists eight books incorporating the psychology of teaching that 
will be helpful to the teacher. The lists of suggested music selections and music 
books offer additional aids to the teacher. 


TERMAN, L. M., and ODEN, M. H. The Gifted Child Grows Up. Stanford, California: 


Stanford University Press. 1947. 462 pp. $6.00. With an average age of thirty-five, 
Dr. Terman’s famed group of 1,400 gifted “children” is at the significant stage 
where adult careers are beginning to take shape. A quarter of a century has passed 
since the first studies were made, and now the Stanford psychologist brings to 
light the life achievements of his gifted subjects in this first and only long-range 
follow-up of any large, superior group. Being a gift child.is no guarantee of world 
fame, but the present study shows that the high IQ generally means better health, 
superior professional position, happier marriage, more education, and a higher- 
than-average income. 

The book contains very little speculation, and conclusions are based on ob- 
jective tests and types of case history data which can be duplicated in other in- 
vestigations. All in all, it constitutes a significant contribution to the psychology 
of child development and particularly to the psychology of the exceptional child. 
The book is Volume IV in the “Genetic Studies of Genius” series edited by Dr. 
Terman and published by Stanford University Press. 
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WAUGH, COULTON. The Comics. New York: Macmillan Company. 1947. 376 pp. 
This book has been put together largely from a study of the actual comics as they 
have appeared in newspapers—both old and new. It is not only a history of 
comics from their beginninng, but also of the changing interests and character- 
istics of the whole American people. “The comics,” says the author, “have become 
so powerful a force in the twentieth century that they can no longer be contemp- 
tously ignored.” Since newspaper circulation depends to a large extent upon their 
popularity, a comic artist is lost if he does not reflect the public mind and appeal 
to the masses. In tracing the obscure beginnings of such characters as Mutt and 
Jeff and Popeye the Sailorman, the author penetrates the mystery of mass appeal. 
In describing the curious evolution through which comic strips have gone in 
the past forty years, he analyzes changes in American outlook and attitudes, 


WOOD, B. D., and HAEFNER, RALPH. Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co. 1948. 543 pp. This volume attempts to deal with 
three interrelated phases of education—individual differences, measuring instru- 
ments, and guidance. Part I of the book reviews the factual evidence revealing 
the existence of individual differences. Concrete examples illustrate the extent to 
which these differences are sensed and utilized by the school people. Part II 
considers the broad place of measurement in individualized education. Part III 
emphasizes and illustrates the basic importance of guidance in dealing with 
learners at every school level. A large part of the book is presented in the form 
of discussions among administrators, interested laymen, teachers, and students— 
those members of the school and community most closely connected with education. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ADAMS, KATHERINE. Prince of Paris. New York 3: Hinds, Hayden, and 
Eldredge. 1947. 332 pp. $2.50 Here are forty stories about adventure in many 
countries that are interestingly told. They tell about boys and girls of many 
lands, showing the atmosphere of these countries, the customs, and the spirit 
of their people. 


ALY, BOWER, editor. Debate Handbook. Vol. I and Vol. II. Madison 6: Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Univ. Extension Division, Dept. of Debating and Public Dis- 
cussion. 1947. 220 pp. each volume. 70c each volume. Contains selected articles 
for and against the debate topic “Resolved: That the Federal government 
should require arbitration of labor disputes in all basic American industries” 
for the use of the high school Debating League of the States of Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington and 
for the National Forsenic League. Volume I deals with the question of 
compulsory arbitration and subsidiary issues. Volume II explores somewhat 
more generally the current controversies in the field of labor, thus providing 
a background for the study of the proposition for debate. 


ARMITAGE, ANGUS. Sun, Stand Thou Still; The Life and Work of Copernicus, 
the Astronomer. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th St. 19:7. 
220 pp. $3.00. This biography of the great astronomer sketches the historical 
development of astronomy up to Copernicus’ day, explains the impact of 
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Copernicus on his times, and of the times upon Copernicus, and delineates 
his significance to modern scientific thought. It tells the moving personal 
story and seeks to assess the deeper motives behind one of the greatest rev- 
olutions in the history of human thought. 


BENEDICT, RUTH, and WELTFISH, GENE. In Henry’s Backyard: The Races 
of Mankind. 1948. 56 pp. $2.00. A picture-book version, in six colors, of the 
now famous pamphlet Races of Mankind. The illustrations are based on the 
cartoon movie, Brotherhood of Man, a film version of the pamphlet, and have 
been selected by the authors, who have also composed the appropriate ac- 
companying text. 

BERGER, OSCAR. Aesop’s Foibles. New York: John Day Co. 1947. 96 pp. The 
author has compiled 600 quotations of the great minds of the ages and with 
wit and ability has illustrated groups of them with caricatures of them drawn 
from his life-time interest in the zoo. The volume is a mirror of human frail- 
ities as seen with the help of defenseless animals. 

BLCHANAN, LAMONT. Football in Text and Pictures. Brooklyn 1: Stephen- 
Paul, 367 Fulton Street. 1947. 255 pp. $5.00. Here is the story of the American 
college grid game graphically told in text and pictures. Famous games are 
briefly described: Army-Navy, Yale-Harvard, Duke-North Carolina, Stanford- 
California, the Rose Bowl with Columbia victor over Stanford, and the II. 
linois-UCLA clash. Famous characters enter the scene—Blanchard and Davis, 
Red Grange, Heffelfinger, Ernie Nevers, Jim Thorpe, Charlie Justice, and a 
host of others. Then, too, we see the coaches, such as Rockne, Stogg, War- 
ner. and scores of others who perform before the public in this cavalcade 
of a great American game. 

CLARK, F. G., and RIMANOCZY, R. S. Money. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1947. 37 pp. $1.75. The book is a simple analysis of money for every 
high-school student to read. The authors have set down the basic facts of a 
complicated subject so that any reader can understand and have a working 
knowledge of money. Pictorial graphs and charts make the vital statistics 
understandable and easily remembered. 


COULTER, E. M. The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. Vol. 8. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, University Station. 1947. 
442 pp. $60.00 the set (10 Vols.) ; $5.00 each, trade edition. This book is the 
trade edition of Volume VIII of A History of the South, a ten-volume series 
designed to present a thoroughly balanced history of all the complex aspects 
of the South’s culture from 1607 to the present. The other nine volumes are: 
The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689, by W. F. Cra- 
ven; The Southern Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, 1689-1763, by Philip 
Davidson; The Revolution in the South, 1763-1789, by P. M. Hamer; The 
South in the New Nation, 1789-1819, by T. P. Abernethy; The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848, by C. S. Sydnor; The Growth of Southern 
Nationalism, 1848-1861, by A. O. Craven; The Confederate States of America, 
1861-1865, by E. M. Coulter; Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, by C. 
Vann Woodward; and ‘The Present South, 1913-1946, by R. B. Vance. Like its 
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companion volumes. The South During Reconstruction is written by an out- 
standing student of Southern history. 

The tragic Recenstruction period still casts its long shadow over the 
South. In his study, the author looks beyond the familiar political and eco. 
nomic patterns into the more fundamental attitudes and activities of the 
people. In this dismal period of racial and political bitterness, little notice 
has been taken of the strivings for reorganization of agriculture under free 
labor, for industrial and transportation development, for a free-school system 
and higher education, and for the advance of religious, literary, and «ther 
cultural interests. This book shows these’ things to be very real, and_ they 
are related to the radical program, which, conceived both in good and evil, 
ran its course and finally collapsed. This period forms an important chapter 
in American history. It is an account of a region, defeated in one of the 
world’s great wars, struggling to rebuild its social and economic structure 
and to win back for itself a place in the reunited nation. 


DAVIS, K. S. The Years of the Pilgrimage. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Co. 1948. 384 pp. $3.00. Set in the little prairie town of Beecher, 
Kansas, during the years 1924-34, this book tells the story of Harcourt Stey- 
ens, the town’s most famous resident, and of the people whose lives he bent 
to his will. Stevens, returned to Beecher after years in New York, was a 
strangely withdrawn yet dominant figure. In the process of accumulating 
a fortune, he had developed a harsh and puritanical philosophy. Then, when 
his wife and her lover were killed in an accident, he withdrew from the 
world completely and determined to shape his daughter’s life to his philos- 
ophy. Kathryn, Stevens’ daughter, was a child when her father brought her 
back to the little Kansas town. Stevens guarded her from all friendships, 
educated her himself. Gradually he began to confuse his daughter with the 
image of his dead wife, until their relationship became deeply disturbing 
to them both. Rosie, Stevens’ housekeeper, was there when the break with 
Kathryn came to appeal to a side of his nature he had long kept submerged. 
Rosie saw in Stevens a chance for the kind of, life she had somehow always 
wanted. Here is a book of depth and revealing penetration, a story to en- 
dure, with characters to be long remembered. 


DETJEN, M. F., and E..W. Your High School Days. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1947. 259 pp. $1.80. This new text in educational and social yguid- 
ance discusses subjects of particular interest to ninth- and tenth-year students 
in becoming adjusted to senior high school and making the most of its 
opportunities? Growing up, getting along with teachess and classmates, and 

orientation to high school and courses are some of the important topics pre- 
sented. There is also some discussion of boy-and-girl relationships and 
similar questions. Presentation is straightforward and appealing, with specific 
suggestions for helping boys and girls of this age level. Activities are personal, 
widely varied, and geared to individual needs and _ abilities. 


DETJEN, M. F., and E. W. Your Plans for the Future. New York 18: McGraw-tlill 
Book Co. 1947. 304 pp. $2.00. This new text is designed to help stud:nts 
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discover their educational and vocational plans after high school. It may 


' an out- 
be appropriately used in the eleventh and twelfth years, following the auth- 
over the ors’ Your High School Days, or as an independent text. It provides for an 
and eco. individualized study of occupations and supplies specific information on educa- 
; of the tional and training opportunities for the years following. high school. It also 
le notice suggests techniques for applying for positions and describes ways in which 
der free young people may become of greatest service to their employers. 
1 system DETJEN, M. F., and E. W. Teacher's Manual. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
ad wther Co. 1947. 82 pp. Free to teachers using the authors’ books, Your High School 
ind they Days and Your Plans for the Future. It offers information and suggestions 
ind evil, for vitalizing each lesson and includes material on teaching and advance 
chupter preparation, and a teacher’s bibliography. Among the teaching aids suggested 
of the are motion pictures and filmstrips, radio broadcasts, short plays, and interest,’ 
tructure aptitude, and personality tests. Sources are given for helpful pamphlet mater- 
ial, government bulletins, and current information on wages, job trends, and 
ubleday educational institutions. 
Beecher, DOAN. E. N. The La Follettes and the Wisconsin Idea. New York 16: Rinehart 
rt Stev- and Co. 1947. 321 pp. $4.00. Upon the death of Senator Robert La Follette 
he bent in 1925, William Allen White wrote: “For thirty years Robert M. La Follette 
was a has been a dominant force in American politics . . . he has stood courageously 
1ulating without compromise for practically every one of the great political and eco- 
, when nomic changes that have remade America .. .” At that writing, White could 
om the not foresee that Robert Sr., was to be followed by a worthy successor, a 
philos- rugged fighter, a staunch defender, in the person of his son who occupied 
ht her his father’s former seat in the Senate. It is a forty-one year record of these 
ships, men’s struggle for a liberal democracy. 
th the DURANT, JOHN. The Story of Baseball in Words and Pictures. New York 18: 
urbing Hastings House. 1947. 288 pp. $3.75. This is the first illustrated history of 
«with baseball. Here are old prints and interesting poses of outstanding figures 
rerged. in baseball history. Likewise, the running account of baseball history gives 
always to the reader not only its historical setting but also a keener appreciation 
to en and a stronger love for the game. The story extends from its early history 
up to and including the 1947 season. The book also includes a thumbnail 
w-Hill history of baseball (2 pages of dates) and eight tables of baseball statistics. 
guid- As one reads the book, he becomes aware of the many changes that have 
idents been made in the playing of the game since the early days of its history. 
ales E!/RMANN, H. M., editor. Foreign Policies and Relations of the United States. 
, and Philadelphia 4: The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Bo 3457 Walnut St. 1948 (Jan.). 244 pp. $2.00. This issue of The Annals con- 
and tains a foreword by the editor and eighteen articles under the following 
evifie major divisions: “An Over-all View” (4 articles); “Latin America” (3 arti- 


“onal, cles); “Europe and the Near East” (3 articles); “The Polar Regions and the 
Orient” (6 articles); and “World Leadership” (2 articles). It is a series of 
Hill articles designed to show the principles and aims of American policy since 


jents the war, the forces and conditions abroad affecting the United States and 
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influencing its policy, the recent achievements of the United States in for. 
eign affairs, and some of the tasks that lie ahead. 


EIDINOFF, M. L., and RUCHLIS, HYMAN. Atomics for the Millions. New York 
18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1947. 295 pp. $3.50. In nontechnical langua.e, 
this volume presents the basic principles behind the development of ato:ic 
energy. The reader, even without scientific and mathematical training, will 
find here a comprehensive picture of this new discovery and will gain an 
appreciation of its future potentialities. The book traces this developm«nt 
from its earliest beginnings in Greek theory to our present knowledge of it. 
Atoms, atomic energy, atomic force, fission, isotopes, and other rather n- 
familiar words are given meaning by the authors. They discuss some of the 
fundamental experiments upon which an understanding of the subject is based. 
The book is divided into four parts: Exploration (5 chapters), Architecture 
(7 chapters), Practical Atomic Energy (8 chapters), and Your Atomic Age (6 
chapters). An index of names and a subject index are included in the book. 


EMRICH, M. V., and KORSON, GEORGE. The Child‘s Book of Folklore. New 
York 16: Dial Press. 1947. 256 pp. This is a comprehensive collection of 
American folklore by, about, and for children from the ages of six to 
twelve. To make their book the most complete and authentic of its kind, 
the editors have gone not only to all available printed sources on the sub- 
ject, but they have consulted and worked also with children between the 
ages of six and twelve from various sections of the United States. Here you 
have the essence of the best in American folklore for children. The book is 
divided into four sections. That on songs and ballads includes rounds, play- 
party songs, street cries, nonsense rhymes, and jingles. The folk tales in- 
clude legends, tall tales, witch tales, ghost stories, animal tales, nature myths, 
fairy stories, anecdotes, jokes, pranks, and hoaxes. The section on games in- 
cludes counting-out rhymes, outdoor games, games of chase, festival games, 
rope-skipping, hop scotch, marbles, and jacks. The indoor games include 
guessing and play-party games, riddles, and fortune telling. The section on 
customs and beliefs includes luck signs, omens, charms, weather and animal 
lore, remedies and cures, lore relating to special days, seasons, and the stars 
and moon. Phrases and sayings, proverbs, memory-book verses, epitaphs, 
and miscellaneous word lore are also included in this section. 

EWEN, DAVID. Songs of America. New York: Ziff-Davis. 1947. 246 pp. $5.00. 
This book is a history of popular songs in America from the Pilgrims to 
Duke Ellington, with words and music included for fifty-eight representative 
songs and ballads. It is a record of America expressitfg its everyday work 
with songs. The book tells hew these songs began, how they developed, and 
how they helped to express the political and social evolution of America. 
Eight distinct periods are covered. The book describes the growth of every 
type of song from the stirring ballads of the founding of the New Worl 
to the present-day swing rhythms. 

FARLEY, WALTER. Son of the Black Stallion. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1947. 338 pp. $2.00. This is a stery of a boy’s love for his horse, 
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love that was strong enough to overcome the fear within his own heart, a 
love that would not let him believe that his desert-born stallion could not 
be freed of his savage, natural instinct to kill. It is a story that will be under- 
stood and loved by boys and girls of all ages, by all those who have ever 
had a horse of their own or wanted one. 

kt ARNHAM, W. E., and McCABE, F. T. Mechanical Drafting Essentials. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 200 pp. $2.75. This combination text and work- 
book presents, in logical sequence, the alphabet, vocabulary, grammar, idioms, 
and constructions of the graphic language in such a way as to enable the 
student to obtain a reading knowledge of this language and to develop the 
technique of its penmanship in the most direct manner. It is designed as 
an introductory course for technical schools. Because of its primary emphasis 
on reading and sketching, it is useful to the nontechnical student as well. 

FiTCH, F. M. Their Search for God. New York 16: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard 
Co., 419 4th Ave. 1947. 160 pp. $3.00. Here is a description of the religions 
of the East. The author describes the most important ceremonies and festi- 
vals of Hinduism in India, of Confucianism and Taoism in China, of Shinto- 
ism in Japan, and Buddhism which began in India and spread through Asia 
and beyond. Illustrated with large photographs, it is a book written for 
young and old. 

HAMRIN, S. A. Guidance Talks to Teachers. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight. 1947. 249 pp. $3.00. This book will be helpful to the teacher who 
lacks training and experience as a guidance counselor but wants to know 
how guidance techniques can be applied to everyday teaching. It brings to- 
gether suggestions and examples of techniques in guidance, outlines the role 
of the classroom teacher in guidance, and provides informational assistance 
that teachers have indicated they need and want. It calls attention to the many 
areas in which young people need advice and shows how teachers may assist 
their students to recognize, and then effectively utilize, special abilities and 
aptitudes. The book brings together a series of the author’s talks in a way 
that his suggestions can be read and reread by teachers. 

HIRSHBERG, AL, and McKENNY, JOE. Famous American Athletes of Today. 
Boston 8: L. C. Page and Co. 1947. 400 pp. $3.00. This is the tenth of the 
authors’ series of famous American athletes of today. It contains the interest- 
ing life stories of Blanchard and Davis, football stars; of Brecheen, Di Mag- 
gio, Doerr, Ferris, Hopp, Killer, Musial, Newhouser, Reese, and Slaughter, 
baseball stars; of Durnan, hockey star; of McKenley, track star; of Snead, 
golf star; of Hughes, aviator and sportsman; and of Robinson, boxing star. 

HOLBROOK, S. H. The Story of American Railroads. New York 16: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1947. 478 pp. $4.50. This is the story of men who in little more than a 
hundred years built our railroads. It is a dramatic story of struggles against 
snow and deserts, mountains and. rivers, Indians, and politicians and rivals. 
It is the story from woodburning engines and wooden rails to the streamlined 
Diesel-powered giants. Based on research, the book, with its many pictures, 
documents, and prints, presents a complete account of this fascinating de- 


velopment in our country. 
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JENKINS, ELMER, editor. Guide to America. Wash. 8, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Ave., N. W. 1948. 715 pp. $5.00. This tells the story of 
each state—its history, geography, agriculture, plant and animal life, industries, 
principal cities, etc. It describes the origin and background of historically sig. 
nificant shrines, archeological sites, battlefields, etc. It reports outstanding events 
in each siate and calls attention to scenic and geographic landmarks. |'or 
the tourist and traveler, there are many other interesting and helpful featu‘es, 
such as accounts of camping, lodging, and other conveniences. In addition to a 
short bibliography of readings for each state, the book contains a graphic map 
of each state and an index of nineteen pages. 


KEHR, E. A. The Romance of Stamp Collecting. New York 16: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 1947. 352 pp. $3.50. This a book about stamp collecting: infor- 
mation from an expert on how to collect; stories and anecdotes about the 
great collectors; invaluable historical and professional information about the 
stamps themselves. The author is the famous collector who was an 
intimate philatelic associate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, and who is 
stamp news editor of the New York Herald Tribune. The author begins by 
recounting the history of stamps and the postal service. There is a chapter on 
the history of United States stamps and on the Universal Postal Union. 

The main part of the book contains a mine of information about the 
individual stamps themselves and the art of collecting them; where to obtain 
stamps and how to buy, grading, terminology, and the like; paper; how to 
identify engraving, lithography, and other methods; plating; errors; exhibi- 
tions; stamps in business; stamps with a personality (including the 1856 
British Guiana one-cent error at $50,000); post office Mauritius; Hawaiian 
missionaries; how fortunes are found in neglected stamps; stamp appraisal— 
telling, country by country, what specimens are valuable and what specimens 
are commonplace; and rating their popularity. Finally, there is a copious 
glossary and index of stamp words and stamp lore and many photos. 


KINGDON, FRANK. Architects of the Republic. New York 7: The Beechhurst 
Press, 296 Broadway. 1947. 284 pp. $3.50. To distill the essence of the American 
Republic as we know it today would be a difficult thing. It is compounded of 
the traditions of freedom, equality, orderly processes of law and justice, and 
security of person and property. Many men have contributed to the develop- 
ment of these traditions through the three centuries in which the American 
Republic has been built—the colonists whose search for religious freedom 
brought them to these shores, the revolutionists who staked their lives 
and fortunes on the fight for economic freedom, the,pcople who fought a 
civil war to establish the twin principles of federation and equality. All these 
and many thousands more built the American Republic, adding to its tradi- 
tions with each succeeding generation. 

Four master architects have planned and guided the building of the 
Republic, and the author has told their stories, relating them to their times, 
analyzing their place in the development of the nation. To George Washinz- 
ton, Dr. Kingdon attributes the cornerstone of order; to Thomas Jefferson, 
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fairs the principle of individual liberty; to Abraham Lincoln, the firm establishment 
y of of the principle of equality; and to Franklin D. Roosevelt, the capstone of 
ries, security. 


a KNAPPEN, MARSHALL. And Call It Peace. Chicago 37: The University of 

or Chicago Press. 1947. 221 pp. $3.00. To exorcise the Nazi devil; to reorient 
German thinking; to develop in Germany a peaceful, democratic people 
able to participate in the family of nations—these were the problems confront- 
ing the educational and religious branches of American military govern- 
ment. Could they be solved by magic? By a simple formula turning out Ger- 
man democrats from an educational production line? Could they be solved 
by flogging to keep the aggressive devil down? Or was it necessary to win 
the confidence of the Germans and provide an environment in which they 
themselves could reorient their thinking? The American people had. not 
decided when the war ended. 

Indifferent, ignorant, or deliberately misinformed, the American people 
permitted our German policy to turn from the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to the vengeful plan urged on President Roosevelt by some of his 
supporters. Still indifferent, many elements of the Morgenthau Plan were per- 
mitted to remain long after that plan had been discredited and officially aban- 
doned. 

This book is the story of a handful of American educators who went 
to Germany hoping to win the confidence of the Germans in order to help 
them rid themselves of aggressive nationalism—the only way, says Knappen, 
that reorientation could succeed. It is the story of delay and blunder and 
of the shifting official policies which frustrated their hopes. The plans of 
months, some of which were spent under German bombardment in London, 
were dismissed as “too soft.” Terrible food shortages, changing superior 
officers, the poor example of the occupation troops, and the difficulties of 
providing staffs and facilities for schools in which even mathematics had 
been tainted with anti-Semitism combined to defeat their efforts. The 
author was one of fifteen British and American officers sent to administer 
a program far different from their original recommendations. This book is 
his appeal to the American people to redirect our policy in Germany before 
all chance of reformation is lost. 


NKEL, FRITZ. My Dear Ego. Boston 8: The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St. 
1947, 157 pp. $2.50. This is a book for young people by one of the country’s 
leading psychologists. Written in simple, direct fashion, with a mixture of 
subtle and whimsical humor and sound common sense, ‘it helps us to see 
ourselves as we really are, egocentric to a more or less degree. The word¢ 
“ego” refers to the ideas, hopes, desires, and fears we have about ourselves. 
They form the image of our own personality; more exactly speaking, a 
positive one representing our goal or ideal, and a negative one representing 
a caricature of ourselves, the terrible thing we do not like. Diagrams by 
the author help to clarify ideas, while gay pictures by Jan Smalley in sil- 
houette form inject a light touch. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co. 1947. 44 pp, 
$5.00. This pictorial edition relates the phases of this immortal Address 
in sixteen beautiful, double-page spread panoramic designs in oil. These 
are a reflection and interpretation of the spirit and tempo of our American 
life and history. The Address appears as a unit in a decorative type at the he- 
ginning of the book, and a facsimile in Lincoin’s own handwriting coucludes the 
book. Between these two parts appear brief portions of Lincoln’s speech 
whose meanings are so colorfully portrayed by the designer, James Daugherty. 
A foreword, alse by the designer, reiterates the sound principles of peace 
and good will for which Lincoln so earnestly strived. Included with the 
book is an interpretation of each of the fifteen double-spread, five-color, 
pictures of the paintings. These pictures give a picture-story of our history 
and of our great adventure in democracy. In each line of the Address, the 
designer has found a rich pictorial theme taken from the forward-rush- 
ing pageant of the American story from the landing of the Pilgrims to the 
present day with its vision of world peace. These pictures convey an inspir- 
ing vision of those ideals which Lincoln embodied and summed up in his 
Gettysburg Address. The book is of large format. 


FLESCH, RUDOLPH, and LASS, A. H. The Way to Write. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1947. 352 pp. $1.96. In this book composed of twenty-eight chapters, 
the author develops the presentation in natural, step-by-step sequence and not 
in units. All aspects of composition are included in the development of the 
text, yet at the same time no rules are to be memorized as such. Except 
for the first few chapters, each chapter is a self-contained entity and can 
be taught separately as well as in sequence. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Men Without Fear. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1940. 
224 pp. $2.00. The book presents the story of the thrills and dangers of 
ten of the world’s most perilous occupations and of the courageous men who 
fill them. These occupations are: the test pilot, the lightshipman, the man 
who works with explosives, the electric lineman, the sandhog, the diver, the 
oil driller, the men who conquered yellow fever, the harbor policeman, and 
the news-reel man. 


FORBES, KATHRYN. Mama’s Bank Account. New York 10: Bantam Books, 
Inc. 1947. 150 pp. 25c plus 5c postage. A chronicle of a woman proudly in 
love with her family. Appeared on the stage and as a motion picture under 
the title of 1 Remember Mama. 


FULTON, J. F., and THOMSON, E. H. Benjamin Sillimaw. Pathfinder in Amer- 
ican Science. New York 21: Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th St. 1947. 308 pp. 
$4.00. This biography of the founder of the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University introduces to a wider audience a man who has long been 
recognized by an informed few as one of the great figures of American science 
in the Nineteenth century. Benjamin Silliman has been called “the father of 
American scientific education.” As a geologist and chemist of the first rank, 
he rendered invaluable service to the mining and chemical industries, as 
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} Dp. well as to the railroads, and at a critical period in our history fostered the 
dress sciences more effectively than any other figure in the first half of the nine- 
These teenth century. Still more important was Silliman’s role as an educator, for 
rican through his efforts in teaching the sciences at Yale, he laid the foundations 
‘ re of science education in the United States. 
a. GLADWIN, H. S. Men Out of Asia. New York 18: Whittlesey House. 1947. 398 
erty, pp. $4.00. The excitement of a world-wide treasure hunt, of tracking down 
peace a 27,000-year-old mystery, fills this book. In it the author, one of this coun- 
the try’s foremost anthropologists, presents a revolutionary picture of the origins 
color, of early American civilization. Where did the American Indians come from? 
story Were they independently responsible for their elaborate cultures or were 
the these merely offshoots of Old World civilizations? Most orthodox anthropologists 
rush- have believed that the American Indian miraculously invented all of the 


things which constitute the high cultures of the New World—metallurgy, 
pottery, calendar systems, astronomical reckoning, weaving, and others. If 
this were really true, the author points out, the American Indian accomplished 
virtually overnight the same things which required several thousand years 
of ceaseless striving by the rest of mankind. 


» the 
\spir- 
1 his 


ar per In this book the author explodes the dogma that there was no diffusion 
ters, of inventions or ideas from the Old World to the New. He actually connects 
1 not the origins of American civilizations with definite causes, at definite dates, 
the in the progress of Old World history. He suggests, further, that the Indian 
xcept is not a distinct racial type but the result of five separate migrations which 


began about 25,000 B. C. 


LUSH, C. K., and ENGLE, G. E. Industrial Arts—Electricity. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1946. 144 pp. Written for class use, the book provides 
an opportunity for the learner to explore several of the broad areas of 
electrical occupations and introduces him to some of the mysteries of 
electricity. Experiences with electrigty as a home-mechanics course are 
provided. The book contains many illustrations and diagrams. If necessary, 
the course may be taught in any shop which is equipped with work-benches 
and a few outlets for testing and a few dollars expenditure per work station. 


MALLERY, R. D. Our American Language, New York 20: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. 1947. 288 pp, $2.00. This book is the story of our distinctive and 
vigorous American language. It presents a picture of the origins and uses 
of our country. At the outset, the book explains why the American language 
is differentiated from other languages and then proceeds to compare its 
spelling, pronunciation, and word meanings with its closest relative, the 
English used in Great Britain. 

Fruitful sources of distinctly American words and terms have been the 
traditional, everyday activities of Americans, such as farming and _ ranch- 
ing, transportation, shopkeeping, politics, the circus, and the theatre. This 
book discusses literally hundreds of such terms, giving their meanings, 
interesting facts about their origin, and their current use. In the same way, 
the book takes up the words and terms which have arisen from such phases 
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of modern life as business, war, science, aviation, medicine and psychiatry, 
sports, motion pictures, and radio. American place names and American perscn- 
al names often carry with them the very individual flavor of the Ameri an 
scene. The rich and fascinating heritage of native Indian, Colonial, and la‘er 
European influences on names is described, with many examples. Finally col- 
loquialisms and slangs, which are the “spice” of the American language, are 
presented, together with a sampling of the most picturesque of these terins, 


McCRACKEN, HAROLD. Frederic Remington. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1947. $10.00. This book contains the first offiicial and definite biog. 
raphy of Frederic Remington, the painter of this country’s frontier -ra 
whose work has been known and loved by three generations and includes 
a complete bibliographic check list of all his pictures showing when and 
where they first appeared. The author, a life-long Remington enthusiast and 
collector of Remingtoniana, has devoted a number of years in assembling 
the great array of material at his disposal as official Remington biographer. 

The clue to the great popularity of Remington’s works and explanation 
for the praise lavishly given by many fellow artists and critics is found in 
his own words: “I paint for boys,” he said, “boys from ten to seventy.” The 
romantic adventure about which every boy dreams was made visible in 
pictures from the hand of a master storyteller. Almost without exception 
the high praise that is given Remington is directed at his power to tell a 
story, the authenticity of his depicted facts, and his ability to draw 
accurately. 

Although Fredrick Remington died in 1909 at the comparatively early 
age of forty-eight, after only twenty-three years of active work in his pro- 
fession, he completed a total of at least 2,739 drawings and paintings which 
have been reproduced for public benefit. These pictures have appeared in 
thirty-nine different periodicals and 135 books. Some of the periodicals used 
hundreds of Remington’s pictures. Many of the pictures have been repeated- 
ly reprinted, both in magazines and books. Many of them have also been made 
into art plates for distribution individually, or in portfolios, as calendars, post- 
ers, or included in collected works of art. Eight of the books were written by 
Remington himself; and many of the others have been republished in 
several formats and in foreign editions. In addition, Remington did twenty- 
five works of sculpture that were cast in bronze; and he wrote scores of 
articles and _ stories. 

MEYER, E. L. Bucket Boy. New York 18: Hastings House. 1947. 250 pp. $3.00 
Here is a German-American saga set in the Milwaukéé of forty years ago— 
a period in which the family and the neighborhood group still were domi- 
nant in shaping the life of an individual; an age when singing societics, 
gymnastic clubs, popular orchestras, and theatre parties were at their heiglit: 
the days preceding the movies and the radio. The characters are German- 
Americans, mostly liberals and fugitives from the iron rule of the homeland, 
and, for the most part, employed by a German-language newspaper in 


Milwaukee. 
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MI:CHELL, E. V. It’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom. New York: Vanguard 


chiatry, 

person- Press. 1947. 272 pp. $3.00. Yes, Pennsylvania has many customs that are 
meric an peculiar to those from other states. But it must be admitted that they 
id later possess a charm and an attractiveness that have interested thousands of 


Hy col- people. Between the covers of this bopk are descriptions and explanations 
of some of those customs and superstitions; here are stories about the 
Amish, the Mennonites, the Quakers, ‘the Dunkards—groups of people who 
make Pennsylvania the colorful state it is. 


ge, are 
terns, 
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MGNAGHAN, FRANK. Heritage of Freedom. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1947. 160 pp. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. This book, an official book 


er ra 
ncludes of the Freedom Train, gives the history and significance of the basic 
n and documents of American Liberty—more than 125 documents exhibited on 
st and the Freedom Train’s year-long .run to three hundred American cities. It 
mbling also contains reproductions of about thirty of the most interesting and im- 
rapher. portant of these documents. Visitors to the Freedom Train will cherish this 
ination book as a permanent record of a thrilling experience, and all Americans will 
ind in find in it a collection of the priceless heirlooms of their heritage. 

” 

hy. MONAGHAN, JOY. The Overland Trail. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1947. 
eption 431 pp. $3.75. Here is the story of the westward movement from its jumping 


off place, the Missouri River. It is the story of how we gained control of 
this vast stretch of country from the Missouri River to the Pacific; how 
this now famous trail was worked out and made a safe route to the Pacific; of 


tell a 
draw 


the men and horses that left their bones along the way. In this story, the auth- 


—_ or writes with clarity, excitement, respect, and affection about the men who 
hee opened up the West. This Overland Trail is truly the symbol of pioneer 
. “gn America. 

used MONTGOMERY, E. R. The Story Behind Great Stories. New York: McBride 
eated- and Co. 1947. 210 pp. $2.00. This book tells not only about the people who 


wrote some of those stories, the favorities of many persons, but also how 


made 
these stories came to be written. They are historically accurate in fact and 


post: 
*n by told through imaginary conversation. Some of the stories included are: 
d in Aesop’s Fables, Mother Goose, Uncle Remus, the Ugly Duckling, Why the 
enty- Chimes Rang, The Three Bears, Winnie-the-Pooh, a Christmas Carol, The 
es of Gold Bug, The Other Wise Man, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—forty in all. 
MORANG, ALFRED. Adventure in Drawing. Golden 4, Colorado: Sage Books, 
$3.00 Inc., 1716 View Point Road. 1947. 62 pp. $1.75; with marked discounts to 
1go— schools. The author—artist, lecturer, and teacher—explains simply and 
lomi- forcefully the artist’s intention behind both realististic and abstract drawing. 


This book, adopted for use in the public schools of New Mexico, is divided 
ight; into sixteen chapters giving attention to lines, creative design, shading and 
man- dimensions, perspective composition, textures, point of view, choosing the sub- 
land, ject matter, the human figure,.:abstracting the figure, and nonobjective art. 
i It is profusively illustrated with simple yet developmentally intricate pen and 
ink drawings illustrative of the text. 


eties, 


Pin 
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NORMAN, CHARLES. So Worthy a Friend—William Shakespeare. New York 16: 
Rinehart and Co. 1947. 332 pp. $4.00. “To keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend alive, as was our Shakespeare”—those were the words used by Shake. 
peare’s brother actors as they collected his plays and dedicated them to the 
Earl of Pembroke in 1623. That also is the picture of the man as seen by 
Charles Norman in his biography of the greatest dramatic poet England, and 
perhaps the world, has produced—a gentle and lovable man, a worthy friend. 


Charles Norman, poet and biographer, has turned directly to the volum. 
inous personal Shakespeare documents and records for his material. His first 
task was to put them into chronological order; his second, to give them a 
proper setting and commentary. He disposes of Baconians and _bard-idolaiers 
alike. But chiefly his book is a presentation of Shakespeare, the man and 
dramatic poet. He shows you the influences at work in his life and plays; 
introduces you to the famous writers and noblemen whom Shakespeare knew; 
and takes you to the Elizabethan theater in its heyday. New and original 
interpretations are made which go far to unravel the story of Shakespeare’s un- 
happy marriage and the mystery of the Dark Lady whom he loved and whom 
he apparently wooed from the stage as well as in his poems. 


NOYES, ALFRED. Collected Poems in One Volume. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1947. 704 pp. $5.00. Long recognized as England’s greatest living lyrical 
poet, Alfred Noyes is, like Chaucer, a born storyteller. His great metrical gift, 
his imagery, and his ability to evoke, the romance not only of the sea, but 
also of history and scientific discoveries, have won for him literary honors 
in a career that began with the publication of his first book of poetry in 
1902 and continues to the present. 


In Collected Poems, the first representative one-volume collection of 
Noyes’ poems, are embodied many revisions that Mr. Noyes had long intended 
to make. Here the famous poems Drake, The Highwayman, Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern, and A Song of Sherwood; and here is Mr. Noyes’ greatest 
narrative poetry, including, for the first time within a single cover, the trilogy 
of the Torch Bearers, an epic of world vision, dealing with the dramatic 
moments of scientific discovery from the Greeks to the present day, with 
special focus on the leading concerns of our time. This volume brings to- 
gether, in accessible, convenient form, the best of a foremost poet of our day. 


PECKHAM, H. H. Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. 366 pp. $4.50. Who was Pontiac is an understandable ques- 
tion from an American today. Pontiac has been dead 178-years. The enemies he 
fought no longer control the territory he tried to wrest from them. His French 
friends have been absorbed into new nationalities. His tribe has diminished 
and no longer inhabits the region it once knew so intimately. Yet the most 
formidable Indian resistance the English-speaking people ever faced was set 
in motion by this astute and powerful Ottawa chief. With his eventual defeat, 
one era in Indian history ended and another began. What sort of man was 
this who dared oppose the white man’s aggression? How could he lead four 
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tribes to war and inspire the revolt of three times that number? What local 
York 16: circumstances motivated and encouraged him? Why did he finally fail? The 
vorthy a author in this book tries to shed some light on these and many other similar 
Shake. questions. 
1 to the ; 
seen by ‘E, C. S., and SHENK, J. B. Meet the Amish. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
nd, and versity Press. 1947. Pages unnumbered. $5.00. Part of the book tells about 
friend. many of the customs of these interesting people; such as, dress, religion, 
a weddings and funerals, occupations, and education. Many of the Pennsylvania 
lis rn Dutch expressions which have carried over into the English of these people 
i are included. The second part of the book contains a large number of pictures 
of these Amish people and their mode of living. 
dolaiers 
an and ‘E, REBECCA. Creative Activities. Boston 8: The Pilgrim Press. 1947. 156 pp. 
plays; $2.75. This book presents teaching procedures which lend added interest, 
knew; color, and drama to the lesson period. The book is divided into four parts: 
riginal Part One—Handwork in Curriculum; Part Two—The Squirrel Habit; Part 
e’s un- Three—-What to Do and How to Do It; and Part Four—As Seasons Come and 
whom Go. Many new ideas, suggestions, and patterns are included. It is a manual 
of handwork and things to do geared to today’s educational practices. 
pence ‘-HARDSON, R. D. Abraham Lincoln’s Autobiography. Boston 8: The Beacon 
lyrical Press. 1947. 61 pp. (Format size, 814"x12”). $1.50. This book, containing a 
gift, reproduction of Lincoln’s autobiography in his own handwriting, with all the 
a, but errors, corrections, and additions, gives the little-known story of how the auto- 
honors biography came to be written just before the presidential campaign of 1859. 
"7 © Personal letters show the enduring friendship that existed between Lincoln 
and Jesse W. Fell who was active in the campaign in Lincoln’s behalf. This 
n of original autobiography has recently been placed in the care of the Library of 
ended Congress by Robert Dale Richardson in whose family it has been since its 
f the writing before the war between the states. 
ie ROBINSON, BRADLEY, editor. World’s Great Stories of Hunting and Adventure. 
aie New York 16: McBride and Co. 1947. 384 pp. $3.75. The editor has here as- 
are sembled twenty-five stories of hunting and eight stories of exploration mostly 
in far-away lands. Here are exciting accounts of perilous experiences of nearly 


forgotten men and of explorers, big-game hunters, and naturalists. Here are 
stories that are true yet of the type so seldom found in print. 


RODALE, J. L., compiler and editor. The Word-Finder. Emmaus, Pennsylvania: 
Rodale Press, Sixth and Minor Street. 1947. 1315 pp. $6.50. This is a simple 
method that enables anyone to rebuild sentences into literary structures in a 
minimum of time. The reader provides the bare skeletal housing—The Word- 
Finder supplies augmentative and coupling expressions. Nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives are arranged alphabetically in The Word-Finder. The nouns are modified 
by the choicest adjectives with which to describe any quality they may pos- 
sess. These same nouns are also coupled with the most appropriate verbs, as 
subjects and objects of the verb’s actions, The verbs and adjectives are 
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both associated with selected .lists of adverbs which best enhance any pi:ase 
of their meanings. 

SANTEE, ROSS. Apache Land. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 226 pp. 
$3.50. Here is an interesting story about these interesting people. It pres:nts 
Apache lore and cow-country customs, together with numerous anecdo‘es, 
How these Indians hunted; how they lived and what they ate; how they fared 
in athletics with the white nian; how they reacted to their surroundings |:oth 
in the past and in the present; all this and much more is told so that the 
reader not only broadens his reading experiences but also gains a keener ap- 
preciation of these fascinating people. More than one hundred drawings by 
the author are used as illustrations in the book. 


SMITH, E. C., and THOMPSON, V. H. Traditionally Pennsylvania Dutch. New 
York 18: Hastings House. 1947. 81 pp. $3.50. This is a collection of thirty- 
four full-page drawings, each with a story about a fascinating phase of life 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch. Each drawing gives the reader an insight into 
custom or tradition that has been handed down for generations. Each also 

. has a series of vignettes which presents further details concerning farm 
implements, household furnishings, clothes, food, handicrafts, and amuse- 
ments. Added, teo, is a number of Dutch expressions together with their 


English equivalents. 

STEICHEN, EDWARD. 7he Blue Ghost. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1947, 152 pp. $3.75. This is the stirring story of the Lexington, the airplane 
carrier which the Japanese reported they had sunk and which became known 
as The Blue Ghost. With words and pictures, the author, who served on this 
ship, describes the tense atmosphere of the briefing room where the pilots 
awaited orders to man their planes, the swift action of “flight stations” when 
the carrier swings into the wind to launch her planes, the drama of attacks by 
the enemy, the lull and exhaustion after battle, and the long trek back to 
base for repairs to the ship and for sending the wounded to hospitals. The 
book is of large format and contains 109 official U. S. Navy photographs. 


STEINBECK, JOHN. The Pearl. New York 10: Bantam Books, Inc. 1947. 118 pp. 
25c plus 5c postage. A story of a man and a woman who discovered the 
Pearl of the world. 

SWANSON, N. H. Unconquered. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co. 
1947. 448 pp. The story of Unconquered starts in a little English village, 
moves on to London, crosses the Atlantic to Norfolk and on to Williamsburg. 
It reaches out into the beautiful and dangerous Ohio, wilderness and_ rises 
to a roaring climax at the siege of Fort Pitt, where its characters are cauglit 
up in the violent forces which pioneered the land. Unconquered is a big, 
sweeping story of the Ohio River region of America in the mid-eighteenth 
century, when the Pontiac Conspiracy made the vast Pennsylvania wilderness 
a battleground for hard-hit colonists defending their homes against a coalitien 
of merciless Indian tribes. Frequently the Indians were incited to slaughter 
by renegade whites who were trying to lay rapacious hands on the riches of 
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the New World: It is a tale of love and greed, of great daring and great 








disaster. 
In part, it is a powerful and exciting narrative of how one man called 


Martin Garth got control of more than seven and a half million acres of the 
Middle Border country. In part, it is the story of the little people who were 
swept along in the huge conspiracy and of big men, famous or unsung—Wash- 
ington, William Johnson, or simply Captain Chris Holden, who carried the 
peace belts where no other dared to go. 

TANNER, W. M., and CHEEVER, W. E. English for Every Use. 1947. Book I, 
550 pp., $1.72; Book II, 551 pp., $1.72; Book III, 590 pp., $1.76; Book IV, 620 
pp., $1.76. This four-book series is designed to give boys and girls of the senior 
high school practical training in thinking and in the language arts that will 
be immediately useful to them in dealing with situations that confront them 
in their everyday life. The series is constructed in accord with the current 
demands of teachers of English. It is the product of many years of experience 
in a wide variety of schools. It provides both for pupils who are deficient in 
learning skills and in their knowledge of essentials of English and for those 
who are adequately prepared to do the work of their grade. 


























Each book is written informally in language that pupils can easily under- 
stand and is addressed directly to them. Learning equipment guides and stim- 
ulates them in training themselves to speak and to write well and to compre- 
hend accurately what they hear and read. The arrangement of the contents 
in clearly designated units and sections makes it easy for them to use each 
book for class assignments, individual study, reference, and review. The unified 
treatment of each subject in one place, rather than in widely separated por- 
tions, aids them in concentrating their efforts on learning thoroughly one subject 
at a time instead of studying it in fragments on several occasions in various 
parts of the book. Helpful cross references, a complete table of contents, and 
a full index enable pupils to find quickly any information that they desire. 
The close correlation of communication activities with training in the mechan- 
ics of oral and written expression renders each book most serviceable to 
pupils in educating themselves in the use of good English. 


TRILLING, LIONEL. The Middle of the Journey. New York: The Viking Press. 
1947. 318 pp. $3.00. This book is an excursion into the mind of an adult mod- 
dern man during the time when he is challenged by his world, and into his 
heart at a moment when it is profoundly upset, Summering in the hills of 
New England after a nearly fatal illness which has turned him in upon him- 
self, John Laskell gradually recaptures a sense of his place in the human 
scene. In a season of unfolding meanings and quick passions, he measures 
himself against old friends and new acquaintances: Nancy and Arthur Croom, 
successful and determined liberals; Gifford Maxim, the revolutionary in 
flight from Communism to a new orthodoxy; Emily Caldwell, with her Bo- 
hemian ideals of art and love and her high courage; Duck, with his earthy 
talk and malign intellect; Kermit Simpson, the rich man who wanted every- 
one to be as comfortable as himself. Among all these, in intimate daily con- 
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tacts, he must seek a way and a loyalty for himself. The novel is a flashing 
comedy of manners, a moving love story, and a drama of suffering and death, 


VERRILL, A. H. Strange Customs, Manners, and Beliefs. Boston 8: L. C. lage 
and Co. 1947. $3.75. Service men of World War II have brought home from 
distant islands and faraway mainlands many curious accounts of strange peo. 
ples, strange beliefs, and strange ways of living. Never before has there heen 
such world-wide interest in the hitherto almost unknown peoples far beyond 
the frontiers of civilization. Hence there is great fascination in these accounts 
of peculiar customs and beliefs encountered by Mr. Verrill in his many expe. 
ditions to the less frequented corners of the world. This expert raconteur has 
dug deeply into his store of rich experiences and travel adventures as natural. 
ist, ethnologist, author, and artist to produce the most absorbing of his many 
books. He now gives us fascinating stories of tattoos and taboos, charms and 
fetishes, deadly savage weapons, primitive games and musical instruments, 
odd marriage rites, foods, burial customs, and many other age-old, curious 
viewpoints and practices of man. 

WEAVER, H. G. Mainspring. Detroit 2, Michigan: Talbot Books, 6432 Cass Ave- 
nue. 1947. 240 pp. $1.00. The grassroot story of human progress based on 
the general theme of Rose Wilder Lane’s book, The Discovery of Freedom. 
A condensation of this book into sixteen pages may be secured from the 
publisher for 25 cents for three copies. 

WILSON, A. E. Weybosset Bridge. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 1947. 287 pp. $3.50. 
This colorful and dramatic period of colonial history, in which the author 
chronicles the story of the religious life of Providence during the years 1700- 
1790, gives the reader a picture of the pattern of freedom which eventually 
became the foundation of American democracy. Unique Rhode Island furnishes 
the smallest and clearest test tube for a study of the forces which ultimately 
gave birth to the American concept of liberty. It is the story of Roger Wil- 
liams, the ecclesiastical anarchist; of the early Congregationalists, the Epis- 
copalians, and the Presbyterians; of such men as Josiah Cotton, Joseph Snow, 
Jonathan Edwards, John Checklay, and other leaders of religious thought 
whose influence was felt not only during their life of activity but also down 
through the years to the present day. The means of raising money, how the 
dead were buried, how a college was founded, and other interesting histor- 
ical practices are some of the many facts presented by the author with 


accuracy. 
WRIGHT, L. B. The Atlantic Frontier. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. 375 pp. 
In this fresh interpretation of the beginnings of American civilization, an 
author well known for his many studies of our colonial history draws upon 
the researches of the last twenty years to make an old story new. This book 
is more than a brief history of our colonial period. Dr. Wright believes that 
“colonial America was necessarily a projection of Europe across the Atlantic.” 
Accordingly, he shows how Old World traditions and institutions underwent a 
sea-change on being transplanted to the Atlantic frontier, and how two centuries 
of living on this frontier slowly transformed European settlers and their de- 
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Operation Atomic 
Vision 
New Teaching-Learning Unit 
for High-School Student Use 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a teaching-learning unit for use of 
secondary-school students, is now on the press. It will be avail- 
able for distribution early in May. 


***This 120-page unit has been prepared by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals under the direction of 
Dr. Will French, Chairman of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals’ Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development to encourage high schools 
throughout the nation to incorporate a unit on the peacetime 
use of atomic energy into the curriculum so that the youth 
of the country, and through them the adults, will understand 
the enormous peacetime potentialities of the split atom. 


***Operation Atomic Vision, a project in community education 
on atomic energy for senior high schools, was prepared by 
Hubert M. Evans and Hyland Gray of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and by C. Glen Hass of the Denver, 
Colorado, Public Schools. 


***Every high-school principal of the nation will be sent one 
complimentary copy of Operation Atomic Vision as soon as it 
comes off the press. Additional copies may be purchased direct 
at 60 cents each with discounts for quantities. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


—Watch for the release of Operation Atomic Vision 
—You will want to be a part of this nation-wide discussion 


project. 
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scendants into Americans. The author never ignores the equally significant 
facts that in its origin American civilization was European and that, under 
the influence of the Atlantic frontier, it took on a form recognized ever since 
the eighteenth century as peculiarly American. Thus the early days of a na- 
tion and a people, now powerful in world history, and of the origins of their 
civilization are set forth in this book concisely and with authority. 

Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-1947. New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, Box 542, 2960 Broadway. 1947. 975 pp. $19.00 This book is the re=ult 
of more than a year’s work by a staff of researchers, writers, and editor: of 
the United Nations Department of Public Information whose object it was to 
tell the complete story of the United Nations. Here, for the first time in a 
single volume, is not only the history of the conferences leading up to the 
signing of the United Nations Charter, but also a survey of the work of the 
United Nations during the first two years of its existence. 

Beginning with an account of the evolution of the “United Nations idea” 
and a review of such landmarks as the Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and San Fran- 
cisco Conferences, the Yearbook proceeds to discuss each of the principal 
organs of the United Nations—the General Assembly (including the First ° 
Special Session held in April and May, 1947, on the question of Palestine), 
the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the International Court of Justice, and the United Nations Secretariat. 

A complete section of the Yearbook of the United Nations is devoted to 
the Specialized Agencies—both those which are now functioning and _ those 
which are still in their formative stages. For each agency an account is given 
pot its evolution, its structure, its purposes, and its achievements to date. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


AMERICAN TYPE DESIGNERS AND THEIR WORK. Chicago: R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Co. 1948. 20 pp. Contains a short history of type designs and a 
list of American type designers and their type faces. The publication was 
prepared on the occasion of an exhibition held in Chicago, Illinois, at the 
Lakeside Press Galleries. 

ANALYSIS OF GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1947. 206 pp. 50c. An analysis setting forth 
the main points of the Agreement and its tariff schedules and describing the 
principal improvements in trading conditions which the Agreement brings 
about for the United States and the world. 

ANNUAL HANDBOOK 1948. New York 27: College Entranee Examination Board, 
425 West 117th St. 1947. 227 pp. $1.50. This volume contains authoritative 
statements of the terms of admission to the seventy-one member colleges of 
the Board and brief sections on programs of study, expenses, scholarships, and 
other topics of interest to prospective students. The introductory material 
contains a statement of the present philosophy underlying the Board’s tes's, 
general information with regard to the tests, and descriptions of the nation- 
wide or regional scholarship programs in which the Board is participating. An 
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BASIC READING SKILLS Gray, Horseman, Monroe 
a refresher course in reading fundamentals, including thorough review 
of word perception and interpretation skills 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA, 1948 Edition Miles Pooley 
completely up to date, with revised reading lists and notes, and many 
stimulating selections from current writers in the twentieth-century units 





USING LATIN Scott, Horn, Gummere 
built to make Latin mean more to all first-year students—both those 
who plan to go on with Latin and those who take Latin 1 as a terminal 


course 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY Hanna, Williams 
workbook-and-text supplemented with die-cut materials which give 
students concrete experiences in map making and globe construction 


Write fr examinaion SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


pee materials 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 


San Francisco 5 New York 10 











NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


To be held in Coolidge High School, Washington, D. C., from 
Wednesday, June 23, to Friday, June 25, 1948. (Note change of 


dates.) 
THEME: Strengthening Our Democracy Through Participation 


PROGRAM: Generel sessions, discussion groups, interesting speakers, demon- 
strations, sccial activities, trips to historic places in the Washington 


area. 
DELEGATES: Must ke selected from recognized regional, sectional, or statc 
student council associations. No more than 6 delegates may be 
sent by any one association. 
Associations that have nct yet received an official invitation to send delegates 
and anyone desiring further information on this first postwar National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils should write immediately to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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appendix to the Handbook gives the 1946-47 undergraduate enrollment figures 
for the member colleges, which are grouped by geographical location. 

ASPECTS OF CURRENT AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. Wash. 25, D. ©¢.: 
Supt. of Doc. 1947. 60 pp. 20c. Discusses some of the major foreign-policy 
problems and some of the difficulties involved in their solution in order to 
help American citizens to understand better certain of the issues and problems 
in our relations with other nations. 

Bedell, R. C., Editor, BASIC GUIDANCE. Lincoln: Nebraska State Dept. of Vo- 
cational Education. 1947. 78 pp, $1.00. Offers suggested methods for initiating 
and improving guidance services in the school. Chapter headings are “Why 
Guidance?” “What Does Guidance Do?” “Who is Responsible?” “How Does 
It Work?” “How Do Schools Accomplish Guidance?” and “How Good Is 
Your Guidance Program?” 

Bernhard, Frederica and Flory, E. He. EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN SPORTS. Wash 
6, D. C.: American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
1947. 38 pp. 50c. A list of teaching films in sports, selected and annotated, 
primarily for girls and women, to help locate usable and adaptable visual 
materials for classroom use. 

Betts, E. A. VISUAL READINESS FOR READING. Phila.: Reading Clinic, Dept. 
of Psychology, Temple Univ. 1947. 32 pp. A report from the author's book, 
Foundations of Reading Instruction, giving the nonspecialist in vision some 
background in this area. 

Bollman, T. A. IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN SOME TEXAS SCHOOLS AFTER 
USING THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA. Austin: J. G. Umstattd, 217 Sut- 
ton Hall, Univ. of Texas. 1947. 37 pp. 50c. A report on the extent and variety 
of improvement made by 51 schools after being evaluated on the basis of the 
Evaluative Criteria as prepared by the National Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards. 

Brown, J. W. THE VIRGINIA PLAN FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION. 
Chicago: The Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional Materials, 
Dept. of Education. Univ. of Chicago. 1947. 40 pp. $1.00. This booklet sets 
forth briefly how the audio-visual program, involving the legislative appropria- 
tion of $1,112,530 in 1945 to purchase audio-visual teaching aids and equip- 
ment for use in the public schools of that State, has developed since 1940, and 
how the appropriation of 1945 has been spent, how the program is organized, 
and what it purports to accomplish. 

A CATALOG OF SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. New York 20: British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, or BIS offices in Bostop, Washington, Chicago 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle. 1947. 12 pp. Free. 
A list of publications which may be secured by teachers at no charge. 

CATALOG OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE. Fourth 
edition. Madison 3, Wisconsin: Headquarters, USAFI. 1947 (Oct. 1). 180 pp. 
Free. Lists and describes all courses offered by the United States Armed Force: 
Institute currently available, with appropriate picture content, and includes 
separate numerical and subject title. listings and all educational aids available, 
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MODERN HISTORY 


by 
CARL BECKER 


Modern History selects the key threads of history from 1600 through 
World War II and makes the student aware of their continuity, di- 
rection, and relevance to the problems of modern living. The thou- 
sands of teachers whose students have used Carl Becker’s recog- 


nized classic have seen history come alive in the classroom. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 

NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 

709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 ‘ DALLAS 1 











ENGLISH FOR 
EVERY USE 


N™ By William M. Tanner and Wilbur E. Cheever. A 4-book 
series that covers every phase of correct English usage. Thor- 
ough, interesting training in speaking, reading, writing and listen- 


ing. Abundance of exercise and drill material. Ask for Circular 645. 


Boston 17 Dallas 1 


New York 11 GIN N AN D Columbus 16 
Chicago 16 COMP ANY oe 3 


Atlanta 3 
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When writing advertisers mention THe BULLETIN 
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such as filmstrips and microfilm. It also contains a section entitled “Group 
Study Classes and Records.” 

Chamberlain, Katherine DARKROOM HANDBOOK. New York: Ziff-Davis Pub, 
Co. 1947. 48 pp. $2.50. This spiral-bound manual contains a glossary of terms, 
24 experiments, 14 formulas, an opacity-density table, and eight heavy blank 
sheets for mounting the prints made in the different experiments. The expcri- 
ments have been selected with the idea that each will contribute something 
definite to the amateur’s skill and that the group will form a logical end 
consistent whole. A brief discussion accompanies each experiment. 

Charters, W. W. THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION OF EDUCATION. Columbia, 
Missouri: Stephens College. 1947. 29 pp. Free. The twenty-fifth annual report 
of Stephens College faculty. 

Cherin, W. B., Editor. AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS AND THEIR FIELDS. New 
York: Raymond Rich and William Cherin Associates, 30 East 22nd St. 1947, 
70 pp, The sixth survey report and authoritative directory. 

CHILD LABOR HEADLINES. New York 16: National Child Labor Committee, 
419 4th Ave. 1947. 20 pp. This report gives the latest facts and figures on 
trends in child labor, summarizes state legislative action on child labor and 
compulsory education laws in 1947, and outlines the current program and actiy- 
ities of the National Child Labor Committee. 

CHILDREN AND MUSIC. Wash. 6, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education. 
1948. 36 pp. 50c. Contains four articles on music: “Music for Children” by 
J. L. Maursell; “Producers or Consumers” by Helen Christianson; “Music 
with the Two to Nines” by Beatrice Landeck; and “Music with the Nine to 
Twelves” by Helen L. Schwin. 

Christensen, T. E.5 WORK EXPERIENCE-PREPARATION FOR YOUR CAREER. 
Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave. 1947. 48 pp. 
75c. This new monograph brings the student reader definite information on 
the tryout values of work experience as a factor in choosing a career and 
answers the question “What does work experience mean to me?” 

CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS, 1947-1948. New York 19: Dept. of Circulating 
Exhibitions and Educational Services, The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd St. 1947. 48 pp. Contains a list and description of many of the exhibits 
available for circulating. Also it includes rental fee and total cost charges. 
Illustrated. 

CITIZENS LOOK AT EDUCATION. Wash. 25, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education. 1947. 12 pp. Free. The report gives a picture of 
current education conditions showing the gains which*have been made this 
last year. It points out, for example, that while teachers’ salaries have gone 
up 13 per cent on the average during the past year, the increase has heen 
completely offset by the rise in the cost of living. The salary increase is en- 
couraging as an indication of awakening public interest, but in terms of 
buying power teachers generally have made no real gain. The report also shows 
that it would be premature to regard the teacher shortage as a thing of the 
past. The situation is somewhat easier this year. The drift of teachers to other 
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A NEW BOOK OF MODERN TECHNICS 
FOR THE SCIENCE TEACHER 
An appraisal of science curricula . . . how to teach student to adapt himself to 
developments in science . . . estimates educational value of various science topics 
... discusses disciplinary and cultural value of science . . . gives study questions, 


problems, projects, model tests, bibliographies, appendix. 
303 Pages $3.75 


HOFF 
Secondary-School 


SCIENCE 
TEACHING 


By Artuur G. Horr, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Redlands, 
California 








A clear, definite plan for unit teaching is presented, covering the 
various problems encountered in the science classroom. Unit 1 
discusses the mission of science in education; Unit 2, the content 
of science in the secondary-school; Unit 3, the function of method 
in science teaching; Unit 4, specific technics; Unit 5, supplemen- 


tary factors. 
The Unit plan permits the integrative use of other methods of 


teaching as a whole or in part, wherever appropriate. These 
methods are briefly described and their technics evaluated as 


applied to science teaching. 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY e¢ 1012 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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fields has been slowed and there are some indications of an upturn in the 
number of young people preparing to be teachers. But the report points out 
that there are still about 100,000 teachers in the schools who do not meet 
professional certification requirements. The number of children in the 5-17 
age group will increase by 6,000,000 during the next 6 years. Unless condi. 
tions improve to the point where teaching attracts and holds a far larger num. 
ber of people than it does at present, the teacher shortage could actually be. 
come more acute in the years ahead. 

THE COAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. Wash. 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. 1947 10 
pp. Discusses the coal exports and imports of the various European countries 
and the crises which each country faces. 

COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION STUDY, 1947-1964. Wash., D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 1947. 36 pp. Projects college-age population for this period 
in Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION. Vol. II. Technical Reports, 
Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt of Doc. 1947. 562 pp. $1.00. This volume contains in- 
troductory and historical sections of the Committee’s work followed by reports 
of technical committees. 

CONCERNING FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. Wash. 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. 
1947. 16 pp. The text of the United States rejection of the Soviet resolution 
“Measures to be Taken Against Propaganda and Inciters of a New War” on 
September 18, 1947. 

CONQUEST. Chicago: Lee Lyles, Ass’t to President, Santa Fe Railway. 1947. 36 pp. 
Free. Contains the pictures and script of Santa Fe’s historical slide film Con- 
quest, a 35-mm. film. Prints of the slide film and companion record will be 
loaned on request to schools and other groups having a vocafilm er similar 
sound-slide projector. 

A CONSTITUTION FOR WORLD TRADE. Publication 2964. Wash. 25, D. C.: 
Dept. of State. 1947. 14 pp. Free. A summary of the Geneva draft of a charter for 
an international trade organization. 

CURRICULUM, 1947, Annapolis, Md.: U.S. Naval Academy. 1947. 37 pp. Free. A 
description of the curriculum provided in the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Darley, J. G., et al. THE USE OF TESTS IN COLLEGE. Wash. 6, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1947. 94 pp. $1.00. A simple but definite statement of the 
role that tests play in higher education. 

Duncan, Jr., R. A. and Klopf, Gordon. STUDENT LEADERSHIP AND GOV- 
ERNMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION. Madison 5, Wisconsin: U. S. Nation- 
al Student Association. 1948. 24 pp. 10c. A discussion of positions of leader- 
ship, developing the leader, and the various other phases of student leadership; 
also discussed are the various phases of student participation which result in 
democratic procedures with respect to the students in school management. 


Ebaugh, C. D. EDUCATION IN GUATEMALA. Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doe. 
1947. 88 pp. 25c. One of the series of basic studies on education in a number 
of Central and South American countries. 
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ATTENTION STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





The Student Council of 
Name of School 





Address* 


Street City or Town 





Name of Sponsor of Student Council 

The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed materials, field service, and as a clearing- 
house of student projects and activities. New members receive three 
handbooks, The Student Council in the Secondary School, Student 
Councils Co-operate, the 1947 Student Council Handbook, and two 
copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated magazine of 
student activities. Annual rates of membership are based on size of 
school enrollment: 

L (large)—1,000 or larger 

M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 

S (small)—less than 300 


Enroll now and membership wil! be paid up until June 30, 1948. 
School Enrollment this year 
Membership fee enclosed. 


Date 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly until June 30, 
1948, Enroll now. 

A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student 
Councils will be held in Washington, D. C., from June 23 to 25, 1948. 


$5.00 
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